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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The Census of the Paujal) Province was ean'iccl out in 7 SSI by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibl)ctson of the Indian Civil Service ai.S his Report 
on the Census was published in ISS,”. The Report lias always been recognised 
as one of the mo.st remarkable official publications in India., and a work of 
the greatest value both from the administr.'i.tivc and from the litcTary and 
scientific ])oint of view. It at on--e attmeted wi(h <])refMl aitentloji, more 
especially in view of the copious information which i(. providial rcgai’ding the 
peo])le of the Province, and a separate volume was issued in ISB:!, tinder the 
title of ‘'Panj:ib Klhnography ” t.hich contained a rejirint of those portions 
of the Report whitdi dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes .and Tribes of the ])(> 0 ]ile. The number of eojiios imblished, however, 
both of the Report and of the Kthnography, was comparatively small and they 
.are now dilfieult to procure outside Indiati ollicial cir.des. Th(‘re are at the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more esjieeially for 
the (‘thnologieal portion of it, and to meet this demand the Punjab Government 
has determined to undei’taki' the issue of the present volume. 

This volume reproduces a portion only, — but that is the most impoi'tant. 
portion, — of the original Report, namely the ehn.[)ter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the Paujtvb. The eha])ters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the Ethnography imhlished In ISS.t, though valuable and interest- 
ing, have necessarily lost something of tlnur origin.ol importance owing t.o tho 
progress made in seieutific cnquiiT during tho last thirty years, hut the cliaptor 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains mucli valnahh' information that 
cannot b(,- oldained (‘Isewhere, and this chaiiti'r must always command attention 
jinil !■( spect foi' its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. Tho 
figurtfl are, of course, out of date and the territorial hoiindaries of the Province 
and districts with which the e.ha])t('r deals aie now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on whiidi later investigation suggests modification of 
tho facts and opinions originally given, but it. has heim thought best to repro- 
duce the chapter as it stands, witlumt any attempt to annotate it or bring it up 
to date, It is believed that In this way the wishes of most, readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this course, the volume will best fulfil the further 
object which the Government of the Panjfib has in view, namely, the per- 
petuation of the momoiy of the original writer. 

There are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
known that anything like a complete desoription of his career in this introduc- 
tion is unnecessary, but it may not be out of place to mention a few of its 
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outstanding fejjluros. H(' was born on August 30th; 1847, and aftor being 
(xlucatcd at St. Peter’s College; Jolm^s College; Cambridge, 

entcwd the Indian Civil Sf rvieo in 1870. He was early in liis service selected 
for the special posts ef Sel l him < 'iil OfTnier of the Karnal District and Superin- 
tendent of CensTiit Operat ions in ilio Panjah. IIc subsequently filled from time 
to time <}](■ aiipoint.ments oF Director of Public. Instruction and Financial Com- 
missioner In Ibe P, in 1:11); Sci'ic'tiiry t<^* fbe Government of India in the Revenue 
and Agricultmal l)c])»rnm‘nt; ( ’Iih'f ConmiissioniT of Ihe Central Provinces, and 
Member of Hie VirC'Vny'F, Council, fn 1907 be l>eeame Lieutenant-Governor 
of ILo Panj:1J«, l.nt held il.nt impovtant post foralltoo short a tiniC; succumbing 
to a fatal ’nahidy »>n (Ik ‘list, of lYbrnary 1008. 

No om to wlmni Sir Denzil Ibljetscm was hnown can ever forget his 
]rcrsonaHty : liis nail iiul commanding jn-esem'C; liis vivacious and original 
conversation; bis ( Ojislant sense of biiinour, lus quiet indignation and his equally 
quiet sym])alliy. For the tlKn-onglmcss of bis erudition in many directions he 
was unsnrpasR(Ml in India and as aj> administrator there arc not a few who hold 
him to liave becji th(- greatest. Indian Civil Servant of our time. His character 
and ear(KU’ :iv(‘ admira1)ly summed up in an inscription placed hy the Viceroy 
on wliose Council be served on tlie walls of tlie Simla Church which runs as 
follows : — 

UXTTUIN'a IN' AbMINJSTIUTJON; 

Fi:aii».f>;s nohve; uunir. 

A SCri()LAK AND A MAK (0 ArFAHlS, 

LoYAD in CO-nPF.lIATION; DEVoVFD IN FllIKNDSUTr; 

IIk oave to Inoi •. ms 

AND JOS 



ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO the! report on the census of 1881. 


In writing the accompanying report on tlie P:mj^ib Census of 1881, I 
have steadily kept two main objects before me. First^tfy 1 have attempted to 
produce a work which shall be useful to Distinct offii ers as a han*il>()ok of 
reference on all the subjects dealt witii in the Census Schedules; and which 
shall stand with regard to such subjects in a posith,n somewhat similar 
to that occupied by the modern Settlement Re]>ort in respt^ct of revcmue 
matters. Stcondlg^ I have endeavoured to record in some detail the expei’i('nce 
gained at this Census, for guidance on the occasion of j utiire enumerations. 
My pursuance of each of these objects Las liel])ed to swell the size of the 
report. 

It would have been easy to write a short notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to be drawn from the Census totals of the Province as a 
whole ; and such a notice would doubtless have technically sufliced as a re])Ort 
to Government upon the operations which I had supcriiit('ndt‘d. But it would 
have been of small use for future reference; and would liave served no ]>urp*>se 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Onsus 
report is not meant merely for the information of tlie Secretarial, ; it is 
intended to be constantly referred to in every ofh(*e of the Province. The 
mere results would ill serve this end in the al)sence of an interpreler. It is of 
but small advantage to cast voluminous tables of naked figures at llie bead.s of 
District officers, without at tlie same time explaining what tliey re])r(*sent; 
which can be done by no one but him who eom])iled tlieni; and drawing from 
them the more important conclusions to wliicli they lead, which few will draw 
bu^ he whose special l)usiness it is to do so.^ 

In the ordinary routine of district work, information is constantly noedcxl 
regarding some feature or other of the society which we govern. That in- 
formation often exists in print ; but in India libraries are few and l)ooks scarce ; 
while where the latter are available, they are often too detailed or too learned 
for the practieal pui’poses of the District oflicer. It has been rny end(‘avour to 
furnish such a sketch of the salient features of native society in the Pan jab 
as will often supply the immediate need, and at the same time to indii*atc 
where, if anywhere, further details may be found. A Census report is not 

1 Much of the length of the report is due to the excc}>tionaUy largo number of tlio administrative 
unite for which the eeparate figuree had to be discutwed. (See section 929, page 408.) Tlie Native 
State! took great pains with the Genius ; and, apart from the intrinsic value of the resultn, it would 
hayf Iwen ungracious to diiouss their figures less fully than our own, 
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Heading ; and mrn iaJce if up, not to read it tlirongL, but to obtain from 
it information on --oirie di-nintij point. It is Uierefore more important tliat it 
sbonld be eom])lete tJian tliat it eliould be 1)ri(‘f ; and so long as its aiTango- 
in<‘nt diT<*(*ly llio student at onee to tbe place wben^ he v^ill find what h(‘ wants, 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter, th(‘ fuller the 
information which In* there finds on the bubj(*et, the more valuable will tlie 
report he t(> lorn. I Lave tlierebn'e omitted nothing relevant that seemed to me 
to ]>e int(*r(‘sting < r useful, eiin])ly })ecaus(‘ it occupied space. 

Tlie difhcuh y of iiu Indian (V'lisns springs mainly from two sourees ; tJie 
infinite diversity of 1 }u‘. inalia’ial to lie dealt with, and onr own infinite ignor- 
ance* of that inateriah ]>rt'sent Census was, as rt gards tlic* 1 an jah and in 

res]>t‘ct of its minuteness and a<Hmraey of detail, ])i*aetiea]ly a- first (‘vperinu'nt ; 
and vine ol its most vabudde rc‘sults has fjeen lo show us wliere our thief 
diflleiihit'S li(‘, and liov, ;oid wliy we bavc^ on tliis oiiasiim frequt*ntly faih*d to 
overeonu* them. If tin* ])reS‘‘iit. Cemsus liad been one fej- all iimt*, nolhing inon* 
W(nild lia\(‘bt‘(‘n needed than sneh a. brief aeeount of the 0]KTa1i()np as woiiltl 
liav(‘ e\]>|.iine<l to tlu* sliuli'iit of tlie rtsiilts liow <1 k>s<* results hiul bet‘u 
obtained. If, on the otlier liand, a Census we re of annual rt*( nn<‘nc(‘, an 
oifuM with its 'lurnuniei^t staff and traditions, voiild liave tal.en the* ])lac(* of 
tlie rt'eord of tlie exjUTience ^\hieh 1 liave a(t(*m})ttM! to frame. Ihil tlu' 
o]M*rat Itms w ill he rtqM*a1f‘(l after int.(‘ivals of te n years. It lia.s tluatdbre 
my endeavour to re<‘Ord tlu (‘Xperience now gaiiiiMl in such detail as may enalde 
us to avoid ]>asl <‘rrors on a future oiu'asiou, to ])(4n( out t*vory «!( IVet, that 
the* t.est (d’ actual [>rat't.ic<‘ diselosed in tlu* schc nie, and to ]mt ('('rtli » \ ew 
sugo-fst ion iliai my exjierieiiee l(‘cl me to tliink eould b» of us(‘ to my siueesstu* 
in iHhl. 

Till now notliing of the sort has been ath‘m])tc*d in tlie l^anjab. Idle 
m(*agr*- rejioii on the Census of lR(h^ affords m* ncord of the exi)erien(a‘ of tlu' 
])ast or suggt‘slions for guidance in the fetun ; while UkviioIl Settha-ient 
rcqiorts and similar ]ml)lieations contain a vast, mass of invalualdc iiifovmalion 
rt‘garding th<‘ peoph*, it is scattered and fr:u- inentar\ , and ne<<l('tl Ip }>e 
eolle(ded, eoinpared, and e,oiisolidatt‘d. A Censu.- recurs r^nly after eonsidcralih 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on (*a( }i quent ociasioj. t<» r^wiite 

the \\hoh‘ of the ]>r('s(‘nt report. Mueh will he adoied ; moie will rorK - ted ; 
the new figuvts will be examined and ce>m]fa»^'cd witii the jaw sent ‘ci-s ; (>](1 

eonelusions will b(* inodifit'd, and new’ ones drawn. Hut flu^ man* groundAvoik 
of tlie rejuu't will siaiul unalteiv'd. 

I liavt‘ not absolutely confined inywlf in tlie filh.wiug jutges to facts and 
figures wliiidi will be immediabdy useful fvu* 1h»* actual ]»ur]Kis(S of administra- 
tion. 1 have not liesituted ti» enter occasionally into general discussions 
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on certain subjects^ ??nch as religion and caste, and to express my own views on 
tlie matt(‘r. 1 vcTiturc to tliink that these digressions are not the least interest- 
ing pod ions of tlio volnme ; and in a report which must of necessity consist 
for tlic most part of a dry discussion of figures, any passage of general interest 
is welcome, if er,]y as a reb\‘f. Hut my chief object in e itering upon these 
discussions has bceii, to draw the atlention of my readers to the extraordinary 
interest of tht‘ material which lies in sindi abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian oilicials, and wliiidi v*rould, if collec.ted and recoided, be of such iiumeiise 
value 1*, students of sociology. Our ignorance of fclu customs and beliefs 
of tli{‘ ]»eo])lc aanonc' wliom we d.well is surely in some respects a reproach 
to us ; for not (c*ily doos liiat ignoranc(‘ deprive European science of material 
which it greatly ncciK, but it also Involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to ourselves. And if auglit that T ]iav(‘ \vritten in this report should 
incline ain froiii auiong my readers to a study of the social and religious 
pluenomcmu, liy whiidi they are surrounded, 1 at any rate sliall be amply repaid 
for my lalxmr. 

Moreovia*, Indian offiei:il literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from Ixyond the limits of India, and European scliolars are turning to it for 
the facts of whi(‘li tluw lind tlieinselv<»s in need. In his Village Communities 
(pages ol-i) *Sir ll(‘nry Maine writ<‘s of Indian Settlement reports: They 

constitute a wliolc literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
ut/most va.lue and instruetivmiess. I am afraid I must add that tln^ English 
n'ader, wlmse attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
il very iinat iraetive or (*ven repulsive. But the reason I believe to he, that 
tlie elementary knowledge wliicli is tlie key to it has for the most part never 
ixH'ii rcdnc(‘d to writing at all."^^ 1 sec no reason why an Indian report 

should of necessity lie re])ulsive or uiiintelligihle ; and I have ventured, 
luTe aiul thc‘re, to add at the ex])ense of brevity matter which would perhaps 
be sii perdu ons if addrt'ssed exclusively to Indian officials. 

riie more vve learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we Ix'couu^ im}>ressed with tlu* vustness of the field and with the immense 
diversity whieli it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
compared with our ignorance ; but the fatjts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panjal) to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general statement wliatever concerning them which shall be true for the whole 
Proviiice. I have not always stopped to say so ; and I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex cathedrd in/allibili. But I would always he 
understood to nu'an, in writing of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most tinistworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the Panjab. Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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value which attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that in* 
foTmation less worthy olt record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thing to having them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly, it only the wrongness he an intelligent wrongness ; for so we stimu- 
late inquiry and provoke <.*rltieisra ; and it is only by patient and' widespread 
inquiry and incCBsant and ininut<^ criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accurate information and sound generalisations. Nothing would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work to 
cornjct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more 
holes they will pick and the more publicdv they will pick them, the faster shall 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discus^d.^ 

1 need not ii}»ologisc for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the liaste with which all official publications have to be 
prepared. Pages wliicli have been written against time in tlie first instance, which 
have l>een sent to ])ress often without even the most cursory revision, and which, 
when onc(‘ in typ(*, tlio writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the most 
trifling (‘orn'ciions, must not be judged by any literary standard. But I must, 
in justi(*e to niys<df, be allowed to make one explanation which will account for 
much liiirric il and Blov(mly work that is only too apparent in the following 
])a.g<‘s. On tlie P^tli (»f January 1^8)^ 1 received orders from the Pan jdb 
Gov(.‘rnment to tlie efT(‘(di tliat tlie r<‘]>ort must he finislied without fail by the 
end of the following PebrnaTy. When these orders reached me, I had com- 
pleted only (-hapt.(‘rs 1, IT, and IV, and the first two Parts of C^hapter III ; 
while Part II of (>l)a])ier VI which deals with Pathans and Biloehes, and the 
greater ])ortion of C'hapters XT and XII and of first two Parts of Chapter 
XITI, W(ir(* writtim in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thus T had 
six weeks allowed me within whicdi to fill in the utninrc hi these last seetions, 
to discuss incroas(’ and decreast^ of ]) 0 ]uilation, language, caste with the excep- 
tion of Pathfuis and Bihxdies, age, sex, and civil condition, occ upations, eduea- 
ti(»n, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Cmsas experience. 
The poHion of the re]>ort whicli was wholly writti'ii within these six weeks 
comprises some ilGO ])ages of ]>rint. It is liardly to be woudered that my 
treatment of these subjects is hasty and imporfeet. Mv own feeling on looking 
back, is one of surjirise that 1 aecom])lished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on tlie 20th of IVhruary tlie MS. (►f iny report was completely ready for 
press, and lias not been tomdied since tlu*n. The press has been kept fully 
mipplied with co]>y from the end of October 1 882 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty exjwienced in getting the repoit printed and 
published. 

1 1 would sugifcwt tbc‘ pages of Panjdh and a small periodical just started 

under tUe Editorship of Captain Temple of Amb^la, as a convenient m^upi for dUcaision, 
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1 need hairdly say how largely I am indebted to others for both facts and 
ideas. The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
either taken from scattered publications and from district Settlement or Census 
reports, or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson^s 
Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley^s notes on the Jalandhar 
district, both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS., and to Mr. 
Tupper's work on Panjdb Customary Law ; while every chapter of the report 
attests my obligations to Mr. Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
manner in which he answered my numerous inquiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which he was in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the task entrusted to mo ; for practically speaking my whole 
Indian service had been confined to a single district (Karnal), which does not 
even lie in the Panjab pnoper. Thus I nave been throughout/ in the greatest 
danger of wrongly extending to the Province, as a whole, knowledge acquired 
in a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
altogether escaped this pitfall ; but that I have not fallen into it more fre- 
quently, is wholly due to the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O^Brien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson. 
These gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
from the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to correct many faults 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 
my obligation to them for undertaking and carrying through in their hardly- 
earned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warmest thanks are 
also due to Messrs. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
sparingly given on all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
for his careful examination of the sections on the Patharis ami their language ; 
to Mr. Christie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tupper for much valuable help given 
in the earlier stages of the operations ; and to Dr. Dickson and the Rev. Mr. 
Wheny for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
printing, without which I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
done. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied for assistance to many officers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may be found to possess is mainly due. 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider- 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted. 
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Finally^ I would express my grateful sense of the courtesy and consider- 
ation which I experienced at the hands of District officers throughout the oper- 
ations. My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some deluraey ; 
for it obliged mo to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of offu*ors inucli 
senior to myself. That iny relations with those officers woto throughout of tlie 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good feeling on their jiart lor 
which I am indebted to them. 

Simla : 

The 30th August 1883. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 

(Being a eeprtnt op the criArTER on "* The Races, Caste.'^ and Tribes op 
THE People' in the Report on the Pan.tab Censds of 1881.) 


(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of the original edition and 
those without brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 


PART 1.— CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 

> 33. The popular conception oi caste. — An old agnostic is said to have 
samnicd up his philosophy in the following words : — The only thing I know 
“is that 1 know uotliing ; and 1 am not quite sure that 1 know tliat/^ His 
w^ords express very exac tly iny own feelings regarding caste in the Panjdb. My 
experionet' is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re- 
garding any one of the castes w<‘ have to deal witlij absolutely time as it may be 
as regards one jiai’t of the ProvincOj which shall not jiresently be contradicted 
with <‘qual truth as regards tJic same peoples in some other district. Yet I 
shall attemi)t to set forth briefly what seem to mo the fundamental ideas upon 
whi(*Ii emste is l)ase(l ; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstal)le, and its phtenomcna so 
diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working Jiyjiotliesig as it at present stands ; but I s1i|j 11 not stop 
to say so as I W'rite, tliough almost eveiy pro])osition made must be taken sub- 
ject to limitations, often suflieienlly ol)vious, and not unfrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragrajih. My views are of 
little weight so long as tiny are not illustrated and supi)orted by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. SiU'.h instances I have in great abundance, and they 
will be found In part in tlu‘ detailed descrij)tion of castes which follow this dis- 
(tussion. But I liave leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
wdiat I have recorded ; and I give rny conception of caste with a crudeness of 
exposU’on which lack of time forbids mo to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, l)ut because I 
])elicve that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory of 
east'^' ns T mb rstand it.‘ 

The popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles : — 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 
peculiar to that religion alone : 

• (2) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 
general under the heads of BrAhman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 
Sudra^Sf 

‘ Owing to the limitation of the time allowed mo to complete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Part ILw^ written in lesH than three weeks. It would have taken me a» miUDiy 
months to have digested put into shape the whole of my material. 
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(8) that caste is perpetual and immutable, and has been transmitted 
from geiuTatlon to generation throughout the ages of Hindu 
history anti ii^yth without the possibility of change. 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction, but I 
think that I should still be far neartT to the truth if, iu opposition to the 
popular conception thus de lined, 1 were to say — 

(1) that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has 
no necessary connection whatever witli tlie Hindu religion, fur- 
ther than that und(;r iliat religion certain idt^as and customs 
common to all ]n-iiiiitive nations have been developed and per- 

e ituated iii an unusnai ucgrt'c ; and that conversion from 
induisin lo Islam not necessarily the slightest effect 
upon casie ; 

(2) that are Brribm‘>ns who arti looked u]>on as outcasts by those 
who under 1 !ii^ Fourfold (dassifi'-ation would be classed as Sudras; 
tliat there no such i.Iiing as a Vaisya now existing ; that it is 
very douldful inde<‘d whether tluTC is sucli a thing as a 
Kshatriya. and if tli(‘re is, no i.wo pco])lc are agreed as to where 
we shall look for him ; and tliaf Sudra Ins no prcs(mt significance 
save as a coino-nicid t<T!u oF a.])US{‘ to apply to som(;hody else 
whom you eousidtT low<‘r than yourself; while the immher of 
casti's wliich c>iin be classed umha* any one or under no one of the 
four lu^ads, according as ])rivat(‘ opinion may vary, is almost in- 
numcxablo : 

(8) that nothing <*an b(‘ mor(^ variabh' and more difficult to define than 
e.astc ; and that, tlic fa(tt that- a gicicraiion is tlcscended from 
ani^est-ors of any giv<‘ii raste creates a j)rcsuni])tion, and nothing 
mon*, that t-liat g(*ii(Tati<‘n also is o^‘ tin* same cash*, a pre- 
sum])tion liaJd<‘ to he defcati'd hy an infurite variety of circum- 
stances. 

384. The hereditary mature of occupation^.— \mong all primitive 
peoples W(‘ find the race split U]> into a nmid»cr ‘d’ ndhal coinmunitics held 
together hy tlu‘ tie of common descent, ca.( h triix* h(‘ing seir-coutaincd and 
8elf-suificiug,aud hound ly strict nih's of marria •‘.nid ijd.cntancc, tlio common 
object of wliich is to increase tiu' sinmgib and ]>n serve t,ht unity of the tribe. 

Ther<ms as yet no <livt‘rslty of oc<-u])ition. \-mjvj; nioiv* advance d societies 
where '0ccu]vali on s lia.vc i>ec(>)ne dilTcrcntia.h i/.i.- inSc^ :iav< almost alloa'ctljcr 
disappeared; and vve iind in tlnir jdacc* •orjHna: <c,.r.c,. unities or gnlLls held 
together hy th(‘ tie of common o..’cti]>:Uion rat}./ ;* fjjan of common ()l()o<l, each 
guild being solfH/ont ained. ami suit'- 'OVermHi, ac.o bound hy strict rules, the 
common object of win’ch is t(» s^tvcni-ahcn tin "uild and to confine (o It the 
secrets of the craft which it pra.-tis< s. Sti h w. : ■ the trades-gnihls of the 
middle ages as we lirst meet with t.h(‘ o in i’luro|,.”in history. But all modern [P. 173] 
iaquiry into tlieir origin and earlitn* eojc^- jtuJ ion V. i, is !-> the eoic Insion —and 
modern authorities i>n iiic di‘yeh»pmrnt (»f iost it utlons are rapidly 

accepting that comduslon ■ that tin* guild in ll.s find, form was, no h‘ss tliaii the 
tribe, based upon conn non dest'cnt ; .iml that the {'me la mental idea which lay 
at the root of the institution in its inception was the la r<'diti‘ry nature of 
occupation. Now here we liave two ])rim-ijdes, communitv of blood and com- 
munity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of oceupalion was in- 
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violable^ so long as the blacksmith^s son must be and nobody else could be a 
blacksmith, the two principles were identical. But the struggle for existence is 
too severe, the conditions of existence too varied, and the character and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviola]>ility being long main- 
tained; and in any but the most rudimentary form oC society it must, like the 
socialist's dream of eq^ual division of wealth, cease to exist fi-uinthe very instant 
of its birth. And from the monmnt when the hereditary nature of oceupation 
ceases to be invariable and inviolabie, the two prineiples of commnnit}/ of blood 
and community of occupation become antagonist ic. The antagonism still con- 
tinues. In ev(‘ry community which the world has over there have been grades 
of position and distinctiors of rank ; and in ail j^ocietics grjidc's and distinc- 
tions are governed by two considerations, descent and calling. As civilisation 
advances and the ideas of the eomnmrJty ex]>anid in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the ex])ense of the former ; the question 
what a man is, is ever more and more t^aking ■[>rece<lence of the question what 
his father was. But in no soc iety that the world lias yet seen has either of 
these two eonsiderations cvct wholly ceased to operate; in no (‘Ommunity has 
the son of the coal-heavtT bee n born the equal of the son of the nobleman, or 
the man who dies a trader becai held in tlie same consideration as he who dies a 
statesman ; while in all tlic' son has begun where ^ llie father left off. The com- 
munities of India in whose midst the Hindu redigion lias been dovelojied are 
no exceptions to this rule; but in ibedr ease s])eeial eireumstanc(‘s have com- 
bined to preserve in greater intc'grity and to perpHiiate undcT a more advanced 
state of society than clsewhei’C' the hereditary nature of occu]iat-ion, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to rendcT identical the two prin- 
ciples of community of blood and eommunily oT oi'cupation. And it is this 
difference, a difTcTcnce of degree rather than of Idnd, a survival to a later ago 
of an institution wlii -h has died out elst‘\vlu‘ro rather than a nciw growth pecu- 
liar to the Hindu nation, whic h makes us give a new name to tho old thing 
and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. 

335. Occupation the primary basis of caste. — The wlioh^ basis of diver- 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old <livision into Br^ihman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Siidra, and the JMleedichha or ouLcast who is below the 
Sudra, is but a division into the priest., the warrior, tln^ liushandmari, the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more modta’u (h velojnnent, which substitut- 
ed trader for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or tlie ])eo])le did not 
alter the nature of tin* classiricatiou. William Priest, tlohn King, Edward 
Farmer, and James Smith are ]>ut the survivals in England of tho four varnai 
of Ivlanu. But in India which, as I have already explained in chapter IV, 
sections 2 11-1 '2, to whicli J would hero refer the r(‘ader, was priest-ridden to an 
extent unknown to the experienee of Europe even in tlie middle ages, the 
dominance of one special oecu])a.tion gave abnormal importance? to all distinctions 
of occupation. The Brahman, who could at ilrst claim no separate descent by 
which he should be suigled out from among tlie Aryan community, sought to 
exalt his office and to propitiate his 2 >oliiical rult*rs, wlio were the only rivals he 
had to fear, ])y degrading all otluT occupations and conditions of life. Fur- 
ther, as explained in tlie sections just referred to, tin* princijde of hereditary 
occupation was to him as a class one of th(*. most vital importance. As the 
Brahmans increased in number, those nuinbcTs necessarily exceeded the possible 
requirements of the laity so far as the mere performance of priestly functions 
was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 
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the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly priests and a 
large proportion of tliem became mere Levites. The only moans of preserving 
its overwhelming influence to the body at large was to substitute Levitical 
descent for priestly functions as fbe basis of that inflmmce^ or rather perhaps 
to cheelv th(' natnra^ eourso of social evolution wliicli wonbl have substituted 
the latter ’for ibe former ; and tin's tbev did by giving tlH‘ whole sanction of 
religion to the pnnci])b‘ of tlu» hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinctions^ of ceremonial ol)Hga- 
tions, and of attifK'ial purity and impurity^ wbi^ b lias r('nder(‘d the separation 
of oc<'upation from descent so slow and so difficiilt in TTindn society^ and 
wbicli (‘(dil(‘ctivcly constitutes wbai we 1 now as caste. T do n(>t lyu^an that the 
Brtihmans invcuited the pnnci]‘lf vbi< li they thus turrH*d to their own purpose.; 
on the ('ontrnry. T have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown th(^ ynost rudimentary stag'c. Nor do T suppose that they 
deliberately set to worlr to ])i< dnc(^ any (Taftily designed effect u])on the 
growth of sO(‘ial iiiptitutions. T5ut (‘in'umstau('es liad raised tliejn to a position 
of (*xtra ordinary pou er ; and naturally, and prol al Iv almost uncouscioiisly, 
tb(*ir teaching toolv the foru) which t(‘nded most effectually to preserve* that 
power unim])aircd. 

fndeed in its earlier form, neither caste nor oc(*upatIou Avas even supposed 
in India- to be nec(*ssarily or invaria^dy hereditary. It is oftim forgoUcn that 
there are two veiw dist!n(*t eiKxdiS in the posl-V(‘di(‘ liistorv of tlu' Hindu 
nations, which made r<'spo(‘tively contributions of very (!iff(‘rent nainn* to that 
body of Hindu scriptures Avbivdi we are too a]>t to confuse under the g('n(*n< 
name of iho SbSstra'''; and Avbic'b aflV< ti‘d in vovy dilTi nmi maniKU’s ili(‘ form of 
the Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of tlfc Ibalnnanas and the 
llpanisbads, while Hinduism was a singli* and < om])arative1y slmidc; (Tf ed, or 
at most, a philoso])hi('a] al straction ; and th(‘ ]at(‘r is the c])Orl! of tli(‘ ruranas 
and Tantras, with fheir croAvded Pantheon, their fonl imaginings, lluir dc- 
grad(‘d idolatry, and their innumerable sects. Tlie former ynay be said to end 
Avitli the rise and the latter to begin Avitb t lie gro win. r dcgen<'r.‘K v of Buddiiism. 

Til the (*arli<T Hinduism Ave fiml that, wdiile caste distimtions Aven* ju-imarily 
bas(*d upon occupation, (‘OnsidfTable license in tt is respC' t Avas ]>crmittcd to I he 
several castes, while the possibilitA" of the individual lising fiom one cast<‘ to 
another Avas distim tly rc(*o.(rnis(‘d. This Avas the east* ev^u) as late as tlu* age of 
Manu, by Avbicb time the ca^tt* system ba<l assumt'd g;rca,f strictness, and tht* 
cardinal ini])Ortan('e of occui|>atiou bad iHVtnne a ])r<unint‘nt j art of tin* 
Brabrninical teaching, tbougli its ]n*r<*ditarv uaturt* lunl not yet been so 
empbatieally insisted on.’ It Avas In the dark n, res (d* flijidn history, al out [P.1‘74’ 
the b(*ginning of an icra during Avbiidi Pr.dni inism avus su)>stituit‘d for 
Hinduism and the religion becaun- a t haos of impure and d<*graded doctrine 
and sectarian teaching, that the llitjorv of the nect -sarily hcitditnry nature of 
occupation seems to havT taken its presej.t Tortn. In tl\e ctrlltr e]>ocb the 
priest Avas ahvays a Briihnian ; in tin* later the Pnlbrnan Avns afAvavs a priest. 

386, But if occupation AA^as not neccRsariiy irans!m‘tt/*d }'^ d(‘^-cont and 
if caste varied Avith change of occupation in the earlier icra of Hinduism, it is no 

I For instances of the poH^Ihility of elmngo of ca«te it will he >nfTiciert to i-efer the reader to 
Canningham^H History of the Sikhs, Apiyendix IV, to Alnir'N t^uin'krif Texff, ^^ol. 1, Chap. IV, and 
stUl more to a BuddM^t pamphlet called Vajrn Shnchi which translated ui Vol. I, pages 296 ff 
of Wilson^s Indian Ceutef and whicli for direct vigorous reasoning and scathing hamour would 
not disgrace the best flays of ET^glish party polemics. 
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less true that this is the case in the present day ; though under caste restrictioiiB 
as they now stand the change, in an upward direction at least, is infinitely 
slower and more dilficult tlian then^ and is painfully effected by the family 
or tribe in the course generations instead of hj the individual in the 
coursii of years. The following ])ages will contain numerous iustanccb of the 
truth of this assertijri^ iind the whole body of tribal and castf’ tradition in 
the Panjab sn])ports it. 1 have not always thouglit it necessary to ‘ tate their 
traditions in di^^enssing the virions castes; and I have seldom stopped to com- 
ment on the facts. But evidence, imperbvt as it is, will be found to 
possess no ineonslderablt‘ w eight ; while the very fact oi the general currency of 
ii set of tradulons, groundless as tht‘y inay be in individual instances, sliows 
that the theory of society n])on uliieh they aio based is at least r.ct repugnant 
to the idea*:: and fendimrs and wen practi(?e of the people who believe them. 
Indeed, for the purposi s of the jircsont eiiquiiy it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional origin : for tlioiigh the traxlition may not be true, it might 
ha\e been, or it would never havi* arisen. Instances of fall m the social scale 
art naluraliy more often met with than instant;es of rise, for he who has 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens to 
f(>rg(‘t it. 

337. The political and artificial oasis of caste. — But before proceeding to 
give specilic instances of recent ehange of t‘aste, 1 must adopt a somewhat 
extern led definition of oecupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than thal afforded )>y mere oeciipai.ion, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the oecupation of the great mass of what may be called the 
upper or yeouian classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and trader on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the oLlier, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far tlie larger portion of the 
populaiion. This grc'at Ixaly of peo])le subsists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far tlieir occupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
owiiers and oecnpi(*rs of tli»* land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal toiTitories ; they are ovcu lords ns well as villains; and hence springs the 
cardinal distinction ht fvviH n the occn]>ation of julijig and the occupation of 
heing ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, which is all that caste means, (U pends viuy largcdy upon political 
inin )rl ancf‘, whetluT present or ])elongIi)g to the recent past. There is the 
widest disiiiictiou between the domiu.mt and the subject tribes; and a tribe 
\vhicli has acquired ])olitical iiidependeuc^c in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy .i ]>osition in the r.iiilvs of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
Occupies a suliordinate position. 

Again, the features of tlie caste system which are j^eculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded (o, liave operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which 
must be observed liy all at the risk of sinking in the scale. They are, broadly 
speaking, that ^v^dow marriage shall not be practised ; that marriages shall 
be contracted only with those of equal or i' early equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be aljstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or sidling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and weaving ; that impure food 
shall be avoided ; and that no communion shall be held with outcastsi 
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snch as scavengers, eaters of canion or vermin, and the like. There are 
other and similarly artiliciaJ considerations which affect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes liigher than their own, and the like ; but 
these are of less geiuTal apjdication than those first mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions ar(*. exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for olliers hav(^ to l>e pai<l to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for tliem rroni a higher grade of society, and so forth ; 
and so there is a constant teinptatiim to disregard tliese rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of social position. 

Thus wc have, as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and 
within a commoii occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latt(ir being ])artly regulated by a set of very arhitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indiaji (*aste, and which arc almost the only part of the 
system whicli is peculiar t o it It is n<‘ii her taut ology nor false logic 
to say that social slandf ng is (k‘pendent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two d(!]/cnd each upon the other in different senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increascMl ])oliiical importance will present- 
ly be followed by a rise in <'astc ; while the fall in the gradt‘s of caste which a 
disregard of the arbitrary inl(‘s of th(‘ institution entails, will surely he ac- 
compani<^d by loss of so(‘ial standing. 

838. Instances of the mutability of caste.-- Tlic Urahmans are generally 
husbandmen as well as Lcwilcs, for llufr niimhers are so great tliat they arc 
obliged to Bup])leinent tlu‘ i:i('o*n<' dcriv<Ml from their priestly office. But 
when a Bnihinan droj>s liis saccr<lo(Ml chai‘a<.ter, ceases to receivt^ food or alms 
as offerings acc<‘]>taM<‘ Jo t-lu* and hevomes a cuhivator pure and simple, 

he also ceas(‘s to 1)(‘ a llnlhmai), and has to employ otlua* Brahmans as prii^sis. 
Witness tlie Taga Brahmans oF (he IXhli division, w)io art*. Tagas, not. Brah- 
mans, because ihey ha.vt* “ a)'amli*ncd (tag den if) their ]>rlestly charaett^r. 
Indeed in tin* hills the very |)raeli,-e of agrieultun* as a calling or at h'ast the 
actual following oF the plough is in itstdf sullicient to d(*])rive a Brahman of all 
butthe name of his caste ; J’oi' JNlr. Lyall ])oints -ml that in (he following 
quotation from ]\lr. Barnes ]»!ougliing should lu* road f or agriculture^^ or 
husbandry,''^ there hefng V(‘iy few, ev«u of the highest Brahman families, who 
abstain from other soils of fitild work. 

** It will alYonl a ioleraUlo idoa of the oiidlogs raiuilioatiou rf ca>(o (i» loUow out Iho dctnilfl of rp 
•* even the Sarsut Irihe as o-t u))rjHlu*d in theso liilli, I'ln- n*jut r aeqauiTited with tlu* country’ will 
, “know that nralnniiis, ihonji;]M-la< a)cl iiuih'r u fimnnoii api'viiation, un- not all oqnal. There are 
j” “ primarily two j^rcat distinctums in every Irihc claiminfr o> he of neli exalted <>rig;iii us iho 
V“BrahniIn8, — ns., tho-e wliu follow ami thof-e who ahduiu frenn uprieuUure This is the great 
touchstone of their creed. Those who linve never detiled t’.jcii' lijuids *vitli the plough, but have 
“restricted thoinselves to the legitimate ]niisuii.4 uf the . asto, are held to be pure Ilrahmins j 
“while thoBo W'ho have OJice desee.iided to the oicupntion of hu.-ha*:dry retiiiTi indeed the namoj 
“but are no longer ackiiowlodged by their brethren, nor hf.l«l in same reverence by the people 

So again if a Bnihman takes to handicraft s be is no lojiger a Brahman, 
aa in the case of the TbiUfis of tlie hills,, some of whom "were Brahmans in 
the last generation. Tlic Dhig'ul^ras of Pchii arc admitted iy Baihmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage ; and the 
Chamarwa Stulhs and the whole (dass of the so-called Brjlhmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Bnihmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name. The Mahd Brahman, so impure that in many villages 
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he is not allowed to enter the gates, the DAhaut and GujrAti, so unfortunate 
that other BrAlimans will n^t accept offerings at their hatids, are all BrAhmane, 
but are practically dHTerent[at».id as distinct castes by tlndr sptHual occupations, t 
Turning to the second of Manuks four great classes, We find the Mah&jan a / 
MahAjan in the hills so long as he is a incrclianl, hut a KAyatli as soon as he 
becomes a clerk j wliik* the Dasa Hanya of the ]>lains who has taken to the 
practice of widow^ marriage is Banya only by nann.' .md o(!ciipation, not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox classes 
who bear the same title. The iu.iV'ssibility of fixing any line between RAj- 
puts on the one lian l, and Jats, Gujars, ond e istes of similar standing on the 
other, is fully discussi d in the sul sequent parts of this chapter, in the para- ; 
graphs on the Jat in gi^neral, on the Rajputs of the eastern hills, and on the 
Thakar and RAthi. 1 there point out that liui only posoibie definition of a 
RAjput, in the Baiijab at least, is lie wlio, being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance, has preserved his ancestral status by 
strict observance o)' tli. easfc(‘ rnh's enumerated al>ove. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. Lyalins report sums up so admii*ably the state of caste 
distinctions m the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
says : — 

'^Till lately the limits of casto do not Keom to liavc* bot'n immutably fixed in the hills as 
in the plains. The Raja was tho fountain of honour, nud could do iiuicli as ho liked. I have 
heard old uicTi quote iustaiuc ■ within tlioir lilt nuiry in wlii( h a Rn.ja promoted a Gii’th to be a 
“ Ralhi, and a Thakur io be a Ra;irui., f(»r ‘ cr’arc done or money given ; and at the present day 
"the power of admitting back into taste fcllow^Iiip per tnis put under a ban for some grave act of 
‘ dolllemcnt U a source of inc<.*mc to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

I believe that Mr. Campbell, the pr<' out Lieut cnaiii-Uovornor of Bengal, has asserted that 
“there is no such thing as a distinct Hajput . tock ; tliat in former timo^, before ca<tto disilnotions 
“ had become ^Ty^talUy.od, any tribe t)r family whose' ant e8t<»r or head rose to royal rank became in 
“ time Rajput. 

“This is certainly the conclusion to whicli many facts point with regard to the Rajputs of 
“these hills, 'fwo of the old royal and now esM'ntially Rajput families of this district, 

“ Kotlehr aud Ban^diaL are. said to bo Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
** Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-ca te woman takes place as n Ratlii : in 8eoraj and other 
“ places in the interior of tiie lulls I have mot families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
‘'into general aecejitance as Rajputs, iu their own country at least, whoso only claim to the title 
‘'was that their father or graudl'athrr wa the oil* priiig of a Kauetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
“ the border line iu the Himalayas, bctwc< n Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
“growing before bis eyes j the noble is (liangiiig info a Rajput, tlio priest into a Br^hmioi ] 
“ the peasant into a Jat ; and so ou down to the Ixittom of the f-eulo. The same process was, .’ 

“ I believe, more or loss in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from 
“ to-day," 

And Kangra, is of all })aris of the PanjAb lli(‘ jdace iu whicli the proudest 
and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
says in his Ilidorf/ of the ISikhs : ^^It may lie assumed as certain that, had 
^nhe conquering Mughals and PatliAns been without a vivid belief and an 
organised priesthoocb they would have ado])ted Vedism and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or RAjput races.^^ In Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who were a few generations ago accounted Jat being now generally classed as 
RAjputs, having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters, and having abanJone<l widow marriage ; ^vhilc the reverse process is 
no less common. So the CIiauliAns of Debli are no longer recognized as 
RAjputs since they have begun to Vnnrry their widows. Finally, we have the 
whole traditions of the PanjAl) trilies of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect . 
that they are descended from RAjputs who married below them, ceased to | 
sedude their women, or began to practise widow marriage ; and the &ot that 
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one and the same tribe is often known as llajptit where it has, and as Jat where 
it has not risen to political importance. 

889 . But it is possibh* for 115.jpuis and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hushy^irpiir were adinitUMlly Rajputs till only a few generations 
ago, when they took to growing vegetables, and now rank wilh Ardins. 

Some of the Tarkh^,ns, Lolnirs, ami Nfiis of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or R&jputs who within qiiitt' n^eent times have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes ; and some of the Chauhans of Karn^l, whose 
fathers were born RAjjiuts, have taken to weaving and Ijeeome Sheklis. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A l»i-anch of the Wattu Rajputs of the 
Satluj, by an affectation of peculiar sancf ity, have* in the course of a few 
generations beevnne Bod las, and now deny th(*ir Ra jput and claim QureshRs 
origin; and already the claim Is eoiinnonly ad\iilited. A idan of Ahirs in 
Rew&ri has begun to se(dt»de their women and abandon widow marriage; they 
no longer ini on uarry with the other Ahirs, and will ]>reseiitly ]>e reckom^d a 
separate eastf^ ; and tlien^ is a Kl'.arral family lately settled in Bahdwalpur who 
have begun to affect pf^cnliar hollm'ss and to marry only witli esudi otluT, and 
their next step will certainly lx.* to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
on daily around us, and li is (certain that what is now taking plact^ is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactur(Ml is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Rfijj)Ut tribes an‘ beginning in the Sal I -rail ge to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the fronti(‘r t he dojamdejice upon occupation of whal tliere 
most nearly corresponds wit h <‘aste, as dislim't from tribe, is notorious. A 
Mfichhi is a Miichhi so long as h(‘ (tatebes llsh, and a Jat diiMcdly lie Jays lioid 
of a plough. There a.re no Itajputs bei'anse there are no Rajas; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Ra jpui descent are Jats because they till the lamb 
Among the artisan and menial tribes tln^ jirocess is still jnon^ f‘v)imiion, 
and the chapter on this seed ion of the community abounds wit h inslan* ey. 

One Chainivr takes to wa^aving instead oi* lealhev- working and bc'comes a 
Cbauiar-Julalia ; jwesently be Avill be a Juhl.ha pure and simple : another iloes 
the same and liccomes a Rangrtda or a Bunia • a Oiuhr.a rt fuses to touch 
nightrsoil and becomes a Musa 111 or a Kill ana. 'IVitldii the castes (lie same 
process is ohservabh*. The Cluiridar (Jhamjir will not eai or marry with the 
Jatia Chamtir because the latter works in the of iuijmrc animals ; om^ [P. 17C] 

section of the Kunditlrs will hold no eomumuioii with another because the 
latter burn sweepings as fuel; a third section has taken to agriculture and 
looks down upcm both. In all these ami a tlionsaad sin ilar instam-es the sec- 
tions are for all practical purjvoses distinct cayte.s, though tlie castt^ name, bebig 
based upon and expressive of the Jimslitary jo i'.jj>atioii, is geni rally retained 
where the main oeA'upation is not changed. Indeed 1 luive my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely (Upgrading <V('upations su<di as scaveng ring, the 
caste (loes not follow the o<?eupalion in Hu case of c\en each individual among 
these artisan and menial castt‘s much more generally than we suppose AVe 
know next to nothing about their organ i sat ioi\, an i J do not [/r<*1em! to make 
anything more t ban a. suggestion. Rut it is i'eriaiit 1 hat \ liesc ](♦\ver castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in oxtraordimiry comjdclcm^ss long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost eom[d<'tely diod out among 
the landowning classes whom they servo. And it may be, (‘.specially in towns 
and cities, that this organisation is meant, to protect t iie craft in the absence 
of the bond of comixjon descent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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cajgtes and occupations may on adopting a new occupation be admitted to tb 
fraternity which follows it. 

340. Tbe nature and evolution of the Institution of caste.— Thus we see 

that in India^ as in all oounlrlcs, society is arranged in strata wliich are based 
upon differences of social or political iinportanecj or of occupation. But here 
the classification is hereditary rather than individual to tie persons include*! 
under it, and an ariifielal standard is atlded which is peculiar to caste and 
which must- be conformed witii on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which [‘orbld social intercourse between casi.es of (Ufferent rank render it 
infinitely difficult to rise in tli(‘ scule* So too, the classification being here- 
ditary, it is next to impossible ^or the individual him.self to rise; it is the 
tribe or sectifui of I he tribe lliat alone "in in.prove its position; and this it can 
do only after the lapse of sevei.ii generations, during whicli tim.e it must aban- 
don a 1ow<T for .a higher occupation, conforio more strictly with tlie arl^itraiy 
riilcp, afi'ect luxdal e\:chjsivciicss or special sanctity, or stjnvvate itself after 
some siivdlar fashion Bom the body of the cast(‘ to whicli it helonga. The 
whole tlieorv of sociidy is tlial oc.ciipa.tion and caste are licrcditary; and the 
]iresu’; option that caste pass{‘s unchauged to the descendants is exceedingly 
strong. But the presumption is one which can Ix' ilefeatcd, and has alre ady 
been and is now in ])rocess of being du-fealtd in mnnlxTless insianc('s. As in 
all other countries and among all ntliei* nations, the gratluaiions of the social 
Seale are fixed; hut society is not solid Imt. liquid, and portions of it are 
continually rising and sinking and cbsinging their ]>osition as measured by 
that scale ; and the only real difference Ix'twet ii Indian society and that of 
other eonntTies in this respei t is, that tlu^ liquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to overcome iiifinit(dy greater, and tlie movement th<Te- 
fore far slower and mor<i diilicult i\i the former Ilian in the latter. This 
friction and inertia are laigely due to a set of artiiicial rules whiidi have been 
gjufted on to tlu^ social prcju(lic(‘s common lo all communities by the peculiar 
form wliicli caste has la, ken in the Brahminical teadiings. But there is every 
sign that tlx'se rules are gradually n laving Sikhism di<l mucli to wiuken 
them in lia: etmlre of tlie Banjiib, while they can now hardly lie said to exist 
on the purely Hlahomedan frontim’ ; and T lliiuk lhal- we shall see a still 
more ra]xd (diange undei- the influences wliicli our ruli* lias brought to bear 
upon the soci(‘t y of th<' Province, Our disregard for inherited distinctions have 
already done something, and the intiaxluction of railways much more, to 
lo< en the 1 Minds of caste. It Is (.‘vtriiordinary how incessantly, iu rtq)orting 
customs, my eorresjiond xits note tliat the custom or restriction is fast dying- 
out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Westia-n Banjfib is extending 
to their iieigh hours in the (^ast, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. Tlx'ri3 cannot be the sliglust doul>t that in a few 
generations the materials for a study of casti‘ as an institution will lie infinite- 
ly less comph^te tlian they are even now. 

341. Thus, if my theory be correct, we liiive the following steps in the 
process by which caste lias been evolved in tlie Pan jab — (1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive societies ; ^i) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common to tin? middh^ life of all communitii's ; (d) the exaltation 
of the priestly office to a degree unexamjded in other countries ; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insisttmee upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation ; (5) the jireservation and support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or oosmo- 
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gony of a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain oconi)ations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between 
the several castes. Adtl lo thesr the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which aiv natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome’, from a domestic and burdensome from a material 
point of view ; and it is hardly to b(‘ wondered at that caste should have 
Assumed the rigidity which distlti/uisht's it in India. 

842. The tribal type of caste. — ^Thns caste in tlio Paniah is based pri- 
marily upon occupation, and given tliat tlie occTii)ation is that most respect- 
able of all occ/apations, the owtiing and cultivation of land, upon political 

K sition. Put thiTi' are oilier forms which are assunu’d by cast(*, or at least 

what most nearly t (*rn^s])onds wit!, it in sonu’ parts of Iho Province, which 
may in general b(' referred to tw^) luain tyjxs. The first type is based upon 
community of blood ; the secoml is a trades-guild i>ui\‘ and simple. Both are 
strictly analogous ic cast « projxu’ ; Imt tli(M‘xisteiKe of both in their present 
forms appears to be dm* lo the (‘xamjile of those Musalinau nations who have 
exerted such immense inlluencc in the Panjjib, and ])Oih differ from caste 
proper in the absence of tliose arlilici.il r(‘strictioiis which are the peculiar 
produ(!t of Bralmiinism. 'riio [ain'sl types of tlie etlmi(*- or national cast(‘ are 
the Pathaus and Biloclies, botli untainted by any adi.'.ixturc of Hindu feeling 
or custom. Here the iivtion wliicli iuiIUn the (':ist(‘, race, nation, or wdiatover 
you may choesii io iall it, is tlial (^f conimon d< scent IVoiii a. traditional 
ancestor. In th(j main it- is sometliljig more tlian a fiction, lor if tln^ common 
ancestor be mythical, as hv ])robul)ly is. tliero is still a v(Ty real bon<] of 
common origin, coiimion h.diitat, (Otiimon (mstoms and modes of thought, 
and tribal association conllmiod tiirmgli s(‘Vcral enturies, wlddi holds thi'se 
people together. Ihit. evin hen* the stock is not evem jiroftssedly }»U3‘c. 
It will be seen from m)/ d*scri])ti(m of ilie two gT<‘at frontier races whom 
I have quoted as lyjies, that <‘ach of tin^in invdudes in its tri]>til organisa- 
tion a(liliat.(ul tribes of foreign origin, who sci./ietinus but by no nu’ans 
always jiresorvu’ iiie tjudition of llieii* s\ p:iratt‘ tk^cenf, but a.rti recognised 
to thi^ full as j)(‘ing, and for all practical |jinposi‘S actually arf' Jhloch 
or Patlitin as truly as arc tbe who bavc .ertainly sjiriing from tlic 

parent stock. Still mon* is tJiis tlie case with tin* ]\Iughal, Shekh, and 
! Saiyad, who are ojily strangers in tin; lain!. Last year I was a weaver, this 
\ year lam a Shekh; m‘xt year if jiiices rise I shall be a Saiyad.^'' The jU'Oeess 
' of manufactuH’ in these cases is too notorious for it to la* le pessary for me to 
insist upon it; and so long* as tbe s«>cial position of tin* ne\v (*laimant is 
worthy of the ih’seimt he claims, the true JMu* 'dials, Sluklih, and Salvads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till tJie abMirdli v ol tlu‘ stoJ-y is not too obvious, 
accept the lictioji and admit tbe Inand new bro:iu r iiuo tluir fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a. s eu* vvi»at io\ycj* degree through- 
out the cis-lndus Salt-range TVact, wiiere Jsbim Las largely superseded 
Brahminism and where the pruhibitiiai again^l marriage with another caste is 
almost universfilly neglo(*tcd, wt* hud llu* ilisirifiution of the landowming classes 
based upon tribe rather tlmi upon easte. litc iicv'cvsity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of intermani.igc having disappeiuvd, the more com- 
prehensive classification of easte ha..s become a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate qu(\stiou is, not is a man a Raj[>ut or a Jat, but is 
he a Si^ or a Chhildhar, a Janjua or a Mauh&s. The restrictions upon inter** 
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marriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever ; but they are based 
upon present social rank, without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into tiie caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of ll^jputs, 
and still more in thaL of lower castes of Indian origin, is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu ca-'^tc^, and to claim <*onncction wiUi the Mughal con- 
querors of their country or the Arab foundei*s of their faldi. Thus wo have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as wo find in the Hindu portion of the 
Panjdb; or rath^ this classification is of far less impoitance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 

843. The effect of occupation upon the tribal form of caste. —So too, the 
lines which separate occupatioiis one from aiiotlicr are relaxed. In the cast* of 
the iiupure occupations wliich ve nder those who follow them outcas^ts, this is 
not indeed the ca>c. The Fathaii who sliould l)t‘come a scavenger would no 
longer be rot ogiiised as a I^atliAn, though lu* unglit still claim the name; 
indeed, as already jiointed out in the Clia])ier on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islfi.m is not 
recognised as a Mnsaliuuu unless at the same tin\e be abandon liis degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly her(‘(litary, nor is the prejudice 
against menial occupations or handittrafts generally so strong. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not l)C thought to be 
polluted; thougdi, as in all countries, he would ho licld to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the hotter class of Pathan would not give him his daugliter to 
wife. In fact tin* differem.e between ihe eondilion of a, Pathtin who took to 
weaving on th<' frontier and the Kaj]ni(. who t«>ok to w(*avijig in the Hehli 
Territory, would be precisely that between tast(; in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in tlio eas(‘ of tlio former be cere- 
monial or religious, nor would it be luTcdilary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower eondition of life ; but the immediate and 
individual loss of ])osition would l)e as real as among the strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier uu*ii of all tastes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occupations save those of an actually degrad- 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of tlie purely Mahoinedan customs 
of the Indus and the ^mrely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far 
let:s gradual than might have been suppose<l prol^ahlc, the break from Islfim to 
Brahininism, from tribal position and freedom oF occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddenness about tlio meridian of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing 
grounds of the West give j)lace to the arabh^ plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the j)lains wdiich lie })elow it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 
crossed. 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which binds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangali. These people have their own dis- 
tinctions of caste and tribe in the countries whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 

The Pdrbi is a Pdrbi to the i)eople of the Panjdb, and nothing more ; and in 
many cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves, and 
they begin to class tliemselvcs as Purbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer liorne. The Hindu is a small class on 
the frontier, ami he is genericallv classed as Kirdr witliout regard to his caste. 

The men of the B&gar are Htrang’ei's iti the Pniijal), and they are commonly 
known as B%ri irrespective of wiicther they are Jats or Bajputs. Many more 
instances of similar confusion miglit be given. Even community of creed, 
where the numbers concern(‘d are smalls (‘.nnstitutes a bojid wliich cannot be 
distinguished from lliat <»i: caste. Tbt. re.^^ident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier are a caste for all practical ] mr poses ; while the case of the Bishnois of 
UariAna who are thiefly recruited from two very different t-astes is still more 
striking. 

844', The trades-guild type of caste.'— The stc.ond type whitih I have 
inclutbid together with ca,steK proj)t*r and the western trilies in my caste tallies, 
is almost precisely tb(^ trailcs-gulld of Europe in the middle ag;es. And it 
again owes its exisii'iice very largely (-o the prevalence of Mabomedan ideas. 

It is found cbicfl) in the larger cities, and is almost always known by a 
Persian (»r Araliic. name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Here the (^aste organisation, the regulatfons of the fiaternity, 
and the government by common council or panrhapit are as comx>b'ie as 
among the true castes. But there is no longer ( vi n the (iction of connnon 
origin, and the only lioiid wblcli unites the iiiem]K*rs of the guild is that of 
common occupation — a bond which is scvcr(*d wluai the occupation is aban- 
doned and renewed wlum it js r<‘simK*<l. I have ab-t‘ady said tliat T am noi at 
ail sure wh(‘ther this is m*! the case wilb tb(‘ artisan lasios in gfuicral in a far 
greater degree than is i-oinmonly supposed, it a.])]>'ais to im‘ lliat in the ca^c 
of the menial and artisan classes the cast'' is wlr.it \ bav(' already noticed, 
and shall pres(*ntly descrilu* iium* part icidarly, uudertbe iiauK' of tlu' section; [p. J 78 ' 
and tliat t he <iast(s name is often merely a gcneiic tta ui uS(hI to include all who 
follow the same* o('cu])ation. If the numerous agrimiHiual trd/es of tlu' Indus 
who arc included u/uh'r the generic, term Jut (»!/servc(l eastf' distinctions and 
refused to cat togctlu'r and intermarry, we sliouiM Jia\<‘ a slate of tilings corre- 
sponding exactly witli wliat we iind throagimut the IVovincc among t]i<‘ 
industrial classes, where each so-callcd ^ aslc » om prices ur-der a ooiumon 
occupational term a nuiubor of secAions of dilTereut gcogr.i]>hic.d orlgiu and of 
different habits, who refuse to bold commuifum with one anolbcr, and are for 
all practical ]»ar[)oses s(‘pavato ca,stes. But iunt (b<' .Ustinction is ofl<-n 

based upon minor differences in (ho occiijnition « »* m the moile (>f folbmdng it; 
and communit} of i>rigin in the remote ]>ast is- < ihn, tliough iiy no means 
always, admitted. And even if my suggosfie.u be well-fou.’uif'd, tlicic is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in (lie case oJ' ilic ^ .isto or sedion o; t!io caste the 
basis of the organisation is hereditayv, an«i the stmnger is admitted voiuutarily 
and deliberately; whereas in the case of the guild there is no ]>retence to com- 
munity of blood, and anybody followle.g ibe craft is admitted abnost as a 
matto of right. To tills class prof>al'ly belong: the Malbib, the Qa-ssab, the 
Sabzhfarosh, the MAsbqi \vheu not a Jlduwar, the Nungar, and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have in) say that 1 cannot t<*ll whether tho name 
signifies anything more than the occupation of the people included under it. 
Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers oooupatious which are 
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almost if not altogether confined, in the east of the Proyince at least, to the 
members of a single taste, of which the chapter on artisan and menial castes 
furnishes so many examples. The Bharbhunja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jhinwar; the Jari4h is almost always a ISMi ; but it would not have been safe 
to class them as Jhiiiwar and Ndi respectively, and so T have shown them 
separately^ in my tardes. Yet another form of quasi-cas^e is afforded by the 
religious and ascetic orders oi fakirs which, in the absence of all jnetence of 
community of 1)]ood and the purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong ^ but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogrther or to show them under Miscellaneous,^^ and 
I have tlierct ore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub- 
ject to some foritj of autliority which is exercised by the order in its corporate 
capa(‘ity ; but many of them arc absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is ucif really ajqdicable to these classes. 

345, Different types included in the caste-tables. — Thus the figures of 
my tables', of tribes and castes include groups fornied upon several very distinct 
types. TIkw is tlie true caste in the Brahminical sense of the term, the 
Bnlhinim, Rfijput, Banya., and so forth ; the tribe or race based U)>on common 
])lood, such as the Bathan, Ribx ij, K.'ithia ; tliere is the colony of foreigners 
like the I'url/i and Kashmiri, or of believers in a, stranger creed like thoBishnoi; 
there is tljt' true occupational caste such as the Ndi, the Chamftr, and the 
(!diuhra; then' is tlie common trades-guild lik(‘ the Darzi and the Qass&b; 
there is the oc(,'U])ation purt^ and simple as the daiTtlli and Ohar/lmi; there is 
the ascetic order as tlie Gosain and Ninnala. ; ami besides these there are all 
possilde intermediate stages. Moreover, the name whicli is applied to a tnie 
capte or race in one ]>art of the Panja)>, in anotlier merely signifies an occupa- 
tion ; of Avliich fact Araiii and Blloch arc two nota])1(' examples, tlic first 
meaning notliing more tlian a market-gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camebnan in the centre of the Province, and each in 
(dtlicr case iiscludlng an indefinite num))cr oF castes or tril^es with nothing but 
cornniunity of occupation to conuc(‘t them. 

346. Effect of conversion upon caste.— At the beginning of this chap- 
ter J stated, admittedly as an (‘xaggciution of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion fi’om 
Hinduism to Islfim has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how far that statxnnent has to be modified. I have attempted to 
show in the preceding paragra])hs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shame of occupation, esjiocially in the lower classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors wliieh regulate social rank ; and that when Brahminisin 
devtdoped caste, all that it did was to bind the two together, or at least to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and while thus perpe- 
tuating the prin(:i])]e of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric- 
tions which constitnio the only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. This I take to constitute the only (ioimection between Hinduism and 
caste; and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted 
on the social system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panjfib con- 
version has absolutely no effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalm&n 
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Rajput, Gfijar, or Jat tb fo* all eocial^ tribal, political, and administmtive pur- 
poses exactly a.s much a Riijput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxcd, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unclianged; and almost the only difference is that he 
shaves his scalploek and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalmrin to the Hindu wedding cere- 
mony. As I have alr(ady shown in the chapter on Religion, he even worships 
the same idols as Ijefore, or has only lately ceased to do so.^ 

347 . Tlic fact is tliat tlie ])eople are l^ound l>y social and tribal custom 
far more tlian ) y any rules of religion. AVher<‘ tin? whole tone and feeling of 
the country-side is Indian, as it is in Ihe tlastern Panjiib, the Musalmdn is 
simply the Hindu wiili a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country ’noyond ihe liidus, as it is on the Pan jab frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as tlic .H iisalman. Tlu* diffcTcmce is national rather than religious. 
The laxity alio \ve(l by IMjib.onut in the inathT of intermarriage has no effect 
upon the Musalmaji dal rd* tlie Oehli division, for lie lias already refused to 
avail hiinself ev« n of tli, fco iller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and bound liimselF )>y tribal rules far sir i( ter than those of either 
religion. Hut tin* (‘xainjh' of the l^ithan and tlu Bilocli luxs had a very great 
effect upon tln^ Jat of tlu* Miillan division; and ho recognises, not indeed 
the prohibit ions of Malioiu^ t,- - or lutluu' not only them, for they represent the 
irreducible minimiim,- but the tribal rules of his Frontier neighbours, more 
strict tliar. thos(‘ oF bis ndigion but ]{Sr: strict tlian those of his nation. 
I b(diev(5 that the laxity of tlu‘ riil(‘s ami restrict ions im])Osed by the customs 
of castes and trib(‘S wirich is observable in t lu* Western bau jfib, and among the 
Hindus no less than mmmg the Musalmdns, is <hv‘ far more to the example 
of th(‘ neighbouring’ front i(‘r tribes than to the mere chang(‘ of faith. Tlie 
social and tribal cnsloms oF tlie east(Tn peasant, whetlicr Hindu or Musalman, 
are those of India; whilv in (lie w<'st the ]>coj)le. wlictiuT Hindu or Mnsalman, 
have adopt’d in great measure, thougli by no means aitogidher, the social and 
tribal customs of Afglianistan and Biloidiistau. In ladh cases those rules and 
customs are lril)al or national, rt ther than ndigious. 

At the sam(‘ tinu^ tli(‘re can la' no doubt tliat. both the artilicial rules of 
Hindu caste, and llu' tribal <aistoms wliicli bind both Hindu and JMnsalmcin, have 
lately begun to ridax, and with far greater rajudi’.y among the Musalmdns 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt vt ally duo to the 
difference in rfdiglom There has b<'en withbi tlu' last years a great 
Mtisalindn revival in the Panjab; edut'ation lias spjead, ami with it a more 
accurate knowledge of tlu’ rules of the Faith* and theie is now a tendency 
which is day by day growing stronger, to subst lutv the law of T^lam for tribal 
custom in all niatt(‘rs, wlmUier of internumdacc, inheritance, or social 
intercoiirs(‘. The movement lias as yet materally aft(*cte(l only the liigher 
and more educated ( lasses ; Imt th('r(' (an c lulb doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the ]ow< r grad(‘s (ff so. i(‘ly. 'jhie (dTect of (inversion to 
Sikhism has alri'ady been noticed Iti the < lia]>((T on ludigiim, as has the effect 
of change of cre(*(l uj)on tlu' menial (dass<’s ; and tlds latter will be dealt with 
more at length in that iiart of tlu* ])r(s("nt chapter wld^h tre.ats of those castes. 

1 This is nmch h'ss tme oFlhr midaio ilusW's ol the It/wns uud rit rs. Tiiov have no reason to 
b(J partiruhirly proud of tlieir <«'tr ; while the «uporu r <'dn<‘iition ami tho more vari(‘d donstitution 
of the urban population wcakt'n Die juAV(n* of tribal tusfoin. In auch r ai-es the convert not unfre- 
qnently takes the title of Sbekb ; though even here a change of ca^te name on converaion ii pro- 
bably the exception. 
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848. Effect of Islam iii strengthening the bonds of caste.— But If the 

adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual from the obligations common 
to his tribe or caste, still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it seems to me exceedingly probable that wiierc the 
Musalmfin invasion has iiot, as in the Western Panjdb, b(*cn so whrJesale or 
the country of the in vaaeiv so near as to change bodily Ir force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitai\rs. the Mahomeclan conquest of 
Northern India has tightened an'^ strengthened r ither than relaxed the bonds 
of caste , and that O' has dom lliis by deprivinr^ the Hindu population of their 
natural Jeaders tlie llfijputs, and ’h’ owing them wliolly info the hands of the 
Brahmans. The full discussion of tliis (iu< s1ion would requirt^ a far wider 
knowledge cf Indian coinparativ sociology than I possess. Bui JL will briefly 
indicate some consi<ieratlons w]d< h a]>p(“nr to me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. T liavesaid that caste ap]>(‘ars to have been far more loose 
and less ])inding in its cmlh^r form tlian as it a])p( ared in tlu^ later develop- 
ments of JJrahminisir. ; and w<^ kuow tliat, at least in the earlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism, th<' eontc&t lu^twccn tlu* BrAhman and the liajput for the 
social leaderslil]) of the peopl<‘ was pndonged a.ml scjvcre (see Miiir^s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. T). The Ma.homedan invaders fouiid in tlie Rlijjut Princes 
political (‘noTnie>s whom it was tlieir business to suhvluo and to divest of 
authority ; but the power of the Braliman^ tlireatem‘d no danger to their rule, 
and tliat they left unimpair(‘d. TIh‘ Bra]imlni<' indiKmee was probably never 
so strong in the Paniab as in many otlier parts of India ; but it is markedly 
strongest in the Deljli ^J^erritorv, oi in that ])(>i’tion of tlie Province in which, 
lying under the very sliadow of tlu* Mughal (‘oiirt, Bajput power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that we liiul the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax, and a s<at«‘ of soeitdy most n(‘ai*ly ap])roaebing that 
which existed in tl](‘ earlier eporh (»f Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panjjib. Oik' is tlie Indus froniim*, wlurc Maliomedanism ndgns 
supreme ; the other is the Kaiigra hills, the most cxelusivtly Hindu portion of 
the Provin<*e. On the Indus we hav(' the Saiyad and the Pir, the class of 
Ularna or divines wlio take tht‘ jdaee of tla* Bniliinan ; tlu; PatJrau or Biloch 
as the ease may he, who eorn-spond with t he Kshatriya ; the so-called Jat, 
who is eiT;]diatieany the ])eop]e or Ysiisya in tlie old stnse of tho word, and 
includes all tlie great mass ('f Imsltandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Aw'dns, Jats, Bilj puts ami the like, wlio <*annot ])retend to Kshatriya rank; 
the 'xir^r or iradt r of wlialevei* ensl<‘, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the !at(‘r use op ^biisya ; the nrlisan or Siidra ; and the outcast or 
Mlechchha. The twi) last classes l ave no generic names; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with the Brahman, the Ksliatriya, and tlie Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu s<Ti])tiii*es, nor are tin- honndaries of these divisions more 
rigorously fixed than we find tlami In those seri]>tures. The other portion of 
the Proviruje in whirli caste r(‘striv;tions are most, loose and caste divisions jnost 
general and indetinite is tlie Kjingra, hills; or precisely th(‘ otiIv part of the 
Panjdb into wliicli Mahomedaniau has found no entrance, in which 
Mahomedan ideas have had no in:luen*’e, in wliich Hinduism has remained 
absolutely shelt<Ted from attack from without, and in wliich the oldest Rfijput 
dynasties in India havt* ])rescrv(‘d t^'eir sujmmracy iiubroken U]) to within the 
last eighty years. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the 
Mahomedan, on the Jainna as it is under the BnUin.an, and in the Iliin^layas 
of Kangra as it is under the K^ijput. The state of caste relations in the 
K&ngra hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general^ E&jpdts of 
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tbo Eastern Hills, Thalors and RfitMs, Kanets, and Hill Menials. The whole 
matter is eammed n^) in the quotation from Mr. Lyall gfiven on page 176. 

Here the B>&jpdt is the fountain of honour, and the very Brdhman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. Mr. Barnes writes of the K&igra Brfihmans : — 

"TbeliUU, ns T liav© already slated, were the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
** principality the Brahmans arc arranged into classes of different degrees of purity. The Eaja was 
''llrlways considered the fountain of all honour, and his clasHification, made probably at the counsel 

his religious advisers, was held binding upon the brotherhood, In these graduated lists no 
••account was ever iakon of the zainindar Brahmins, as they were contemptuously styled; — ^they 
••were left to thein«elves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Baja I)harm Chand, the two 
••great tribes of K^ngra Brahmins,— the 'Nagarkoiin^* (from Nagarkot, the ancient name of 
•• Kiingra) and the ' BatehriN,*— were formally snh-divided intf) clans. Of the Nagarkotias 
‘•Dharm Chand established 18 different families, of whicli, at the risk of being considered tedious, 

“ I subjoin a catalogue.” 

So we find the Bidja of K4ng:va lirihcd to elevate a caste in the social 
scale ; and the Bliia. of Alwar Tnahino; a new caste of a section of the Minas, 
and prescrihinia: limits to tlu'lr intermarriage with those wdio had till then been 
considered their brothers. 

TJnder Mahomednn rule the R/ijput disappf'ared, and for the Hindu 
population the Brflhnian tt'ok liis pla(*c. Hon(‘(* tlie wide differences between 
caste in Kiliigra and caste in the T)ehli Territory. In the Hills, the very [P.180] 
stronghold at once of Bajput power and of TTindnsim in its most primitives 
form, w (5 have th(^ Brfihman, hnt with a wide differe nce between the Brahman 
who prays and the Br^lnnan who ploughs ; we have the Ba,i])ut, a namostrif tly 
confineHl to the royjil fami lie's and their immedinte eonneetions, and iw'fnst^d to 
suedi even of those as soil their hands with tin' plough ; we' buve the' great 
cultivating edass, ineilnding ilie? Thakais and Bathis of aeknowledj?;ed and 
imiTU'diate Bfiji^ut eh'Seent wlio furnish wives even b) the Rajpufs themselves, 
and the B-fiwnts, Kanets, and (Shirolhs of sornemhat lower status; we liave 
the* Kirftr or Madi^jan, ineduding not only traders, Imt all tlic Kriyatlis and tin* 
clerkly (dass, and eve'ii Birdnnans who take* l.o tliese.' pursuits ; we liave the 
respectahlc artisan edass, th(‘ carjx'ntt'r, mason and wateo-earrier ; and finally we 
have? the* Koli or Bfigi, the outcast or Mlechd-ha of the' liills. And from top to 
bottom of this social scale, no single definite* line can he drawn which shall 
])recis(dy mark off any oin? caste* or grade from the' one* below it. Bach one^ 
take's its wive'S from and e*ats with the one insmediatedy below it, and flit* 
memhors of e*acdi can, and they eu'casionally e|n, rise to the one immediately 
above? it. 

849. Tribal divisions among landowning castes. - Within the 
caste? the? first great division of the landowning ehissi s is into tribes ; anel the 
t.ribe ap])e*ars ie) me to be far more permani'nt and indi'strtLcliblc than the (‘aste» 
j have? already shown how in the west of the Punjab tlie broader distine'tions 
of caste have heeonu? little? more than a tmdition or a eonve'nient symbol for 
Bockl staneling, while the* tribal groups are the praeth-al units of whieb the eom- 
iminity is compost'd. ^J'heve is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section e>f a caste rises or sinlc.s in tin* sot ial scale, wlule it changes the name of 
its caste, it often retains its tribal de'sigiuitiem ; indeed it is probable' that that 
designation not unseldom he'comes the name* of u imw caste by whieV it is to 
be known in future*. I^hus the widow-marrying Chauhdn Rajputs of Dehli are 
now known as Chauhfins, and imt as IWjputs ; while their brethren of the next 
district, Kai'nAl, who have not iiifringeil the e^c rule?, are known as Rajputs, 
and only secondarily as Chauhdn Rfijputs. This theory is in accordance? with 
the tramtion by which the constant recurrence? of tiibal names in different 
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castes is aeconnted for by the people themselves. The Chauh&n Gdjars, for 
instance, will tell you that their ancestor was a ChanliAn Rdjpfit who married 
a Gujar woman ; and that his descendants retained the tribal name, while sink* 
ing to the rank of Gfijars* owing to Lis infringement of caste regulations.' 
Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before our 
very eyes. As T have alrt idy remaiked, the same tribe is ^own as RAjnut in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract w^hcre it has not risen to political 
importance ; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common cf<bie, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out bow twe^ (H)n.jldorations gradually tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of common descent as the I>asl3 of tribal unity, 
common occupation of land, and c'omruon subjection to t'*ibal authority. He 
writes : — 

" Prom the moment when a tribal community wetile^ down finally upon a defi,nite space of 
land, the laud.hogina to 1)0 the biisia of society instead of tho kinship. Tin- change is exceed* 
“ ingly gradual, and in aouic piii uculnrs it has not even now been fully accomplished; but it has 
been going on through tb»' whole course of history. Tho cou'-tilution of tho family through 
** aciunl l)lood rt-.luiionship is of course an observable tact ; btit for nil groups of men larger than 
the family, the land o)» wliich they live fends to bocomo tbo bond of union betwTon them, at 
the expense of kinship ever more and more vaguely conceived.’^ And again — “ Kinship as the 
tie binding communitica together tc*nds to bo regarded as the same thing with subjection to com- 
mon authority. The imtious of Power and Coii-'anguinity blend, but they in nowise supersede 
one another/' 

The iustitution of htmHayal among the Biloche« and Pafhans, by which 
refugees from one tribe who claim tho protection of the chief of another 
tribe are aifiliated to, and their descendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admiral »le (‘xamplo of the se(*on(l of these two processes; and in 
the substitution of land for blood as tlic basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the ex])lanation of that standnig puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal teiTitory single-handed, or 
bow, if he had followers, it ha])pcns that all the living members of the tribe 
trace their dc‘scent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 

850. Within the tribe tlie same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, tho claTJS being appnnuiily territorial, wliile tlu* smallcT septs are pro- 
bably founded upon n al descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to draw 
the line bc'tw^ecu ti-ihe and elan, except where the two are connected by the 
present oc cupation of common territoiy and subjection to a common tribal 
anti jrity. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punwdr Rfijputs 
separates from the part nt tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
the Si&ls, the section liccomcs for all ]nactical jmrposes a new and indepen- 
dent tril)e, and the meiiiory of the old tribe is to tlie new one what caste is 
to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such imporiauce as to bc< ome independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, oven though he may still occupy the 
territory formerly held as pari of the old tribal domain ; as, for instance, 
appears to have been the ease with the Bar^ir section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of tlie degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afforded by the Biloch 

^ There is another possible explanation of the^tradition, and that isthatthe caste was inherited 
In the female lino. There U no inconsiderable weight of evidence to show that this was the 
coftfoiD, at any rate among certain classes, within compiyratively recent timet. But ths matter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examinatiott. 
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tribes^ who were orginally five. Of these two, the Rind and Lashiri, rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two corresponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to either Rind or Lashdri stock, the names are but a 
tradition of origin, and in the Pan3ab at least no Rind or Lashdri tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in difEerent parts of the 
Province who claim common desetmt from some one of the great R&jput races, 
the Bhatti, Chauhfin, Punw&r, and the like, are instances of the same process. 
The local tribes are now’’ independent units, and can hardly be included under 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Tims the line of demar- 
cation between tribe and clan is no better defined than is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section of a. caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation oi* social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the territoiy and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a now tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intt*rmaiTiage are still observed, 
the best definition would ])robably be obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentiae of the (jasto and tribe respectively ; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group within which 
marriage is forbidden. But in a great jjart of the Panjab this tcist does not 
apply. 

851. Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes. ~ln the 

case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, ])Ossess no 

S litical or territorial organisation, the basis of tiibal division is very different. 

ere we have no compact tribes l>as<jd upon real or Hetitions community of 
blood and occupying tribal territories. Th(‘ BrShrnan has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migmtions; and indeed It wrill sometimes be 
found that the Brfihmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even oldivion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell. Thus we find 
Brfihmans of different gotras or clans seattoed hajdiazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localisation, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotras of the Briihmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ; but they are not localised, and are there- 
fore probably more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the landowners. 
This absence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, of all 
classes of the community, the Brfihmans and traders observe most strictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation. How far 
the Brahminical (jotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 

But in the case of both the priestly and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up Into sections, too large and too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. Tiiese divisions are generally 
known ^ geographical designations, such as the Gaur Brdhmans of the 
ancient Oanr and the S&rsdt Brtihmans of the Saruswati and the Pan jab, the 
ITttaar&dbi Aroras of the north and the Dakhani Aroras of the south, the 
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AgarwS.1 Banyas of Agroha and the Oswfi.1 Banyas of Osia. But the present 
distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religious customs. It is not unnatui-al that, in the coui'se of ages, the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
are observed should vary in different parts of the country ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the Lwo standards come into contact, thos<=" whoso standard 
is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is ipore lax. The 
Gaur Brdhman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of 
other than Br&hmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
The result is that the Gaur refuses to oat or intermarry with the S&rsut, and 
that for all practical purposes tiie sections are not one but two castes ; far 
more so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the Qdjar. Nor Joes it seem 
to me impossible that these sections may in some cases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Brahmans of Gaur 
and the Sarsuts the Brahmans of tlie Pan jab, both called Briihmans because 
they were priests, bul having nothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the PanjSb trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times, 
which arc based not upon g(JOgrapbical distribution, but upon voluntary diver- 
g(Uice of social custom. Such are the great Dhaighar, Charz^ti and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
thiisc great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tribal divisions are 
commonly fuund unchanged. Tlie tribes or clans of the Gaur and S&rsut 
Brahmans, of the Uttaradhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agarwal and Osw&l 
Banya are in great part identical. Now wheri‘ these divisions are really tribal, 
and based upon common deseeiit, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
])reeeded the divergence of custom wliich resulted in tht' formation of what 
1 have here called sections, and tliat thc‘ original stock was one and the same. 
But where, as is often the case, they are mere Briihmnical (jotraSy I do not 
think that this necessarily follows.^ 

352. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes. — Among the 
artisan and menial castes we find precistdy the same great sections, based either 
upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribu- 
tion or, T believe in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
social scab*, another ptTbaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original stock to 
which the industry has been heri'ditary ))eyond the memory of the tribe. The 
Cham^r of the middle Sailuj will not intermany with the Jatia Chamdr of 
the Dehli Territory because tlie latter works in the skins of impure animals j 
the Suthfo: carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Kh^ti of the Msilwa ; and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
menial castes moreove?*, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification ; and by tlie side of the great st^etions we find what correspond 
with tribal divisions. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occujiy the position of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the tribal master than 
in any theory of common dc^scent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history, 
such as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauban ; and our present papers furnish abundant 
instances. Now on the frontier a Loh^r who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Loli^ Mubammadzai, while one 
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See further Beotiou 353 on the next pnge. 
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who lives in the service of the Danlatkhcl will call himself Lohdr Daulatkhel. 
There can be no donbt that the connection between the village memals and 
the agricultural commuuitieB whom tliey servo was in old tunes nereaiwy an 
not volimtary, and that 1 he former wore in livory sense 

qlehm. In faot, as 1 shall prosi ntly explain in greater detail; we still hnd 
the tribal organisation of the tenitorial owners of a tract perpetuated m 
great integrity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days, when menials were hound more closely to the 
tribes they served^ the names of lhos(^ tribes were used to distingnmh the 

several grouj>s of menials ; and that ^’or iusianei* C'hamars serving Bhaxtis 
WOuM be called Chamur tribe .Bhetii, and those seuwing^ Khokhars called 
Chamfer tribe Kliokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change of 
masters became ]) 0 ssibh‘; the ohl nriine would retained though the reason 
for it had ceased to exist, and thus w'e slionld find Bhatti and Khokhar [p. 
Chamfers scattered throughout the Province. In fact the process would be 
simply another inslance of that substitution of tlie idea of subjection to a 
common authority for that of common Idood as tlie basis of tribal division; 
regarding which 1 hav^(‘ alr(‘ady ejuoted Sir H. Mainers language in section 
349. 

853. The Brahminical gotras. — 1 have said that among the priestly and 
mercantile (‘asies Ave iind a M of divisions corrt^sponding with the true 
tribal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs througli the great 
geographical or social sections wliiclj 1 liav<‘ described above. These divisions 
are, among the Khalris and Aroras. in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent; or at any rat<; s])ecial association of some sort; at an earlier 
stage in the history of tlie caste, of the aueestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name. .;Viiu>ng tin* Brahmans and Banyas these <l!visions 
are known as gotTaa, and it is not so certain that tlieir origin; among the 
Banyiis at least, is tribal, TJie word mure commouiy known under 

the c©rru])ted f()rm of got^ means a family or lineage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock, those avIio shelter within a 
common fold. ^ Tlie Brahmans say tliat tluah gotra^ are named after the 
great Hindu Itisliis; though it do(‘s not clearly” apjiear whether the members 
of each goird claim descent from th(‘ Ttishi \vljc>se name it bears as from a 
caimal or as froiu a spiritual fa tin T. It is curious lhat the names of many 
of the founders of these gotras oecur ainc^ng tlie ancient genealogies of the 
prehistoric llujput dynasties, the lifejas in <j[U{*stion lieiiig not merely name* 
sakes of, but distinctly stated to he the actual founders of the ; and 
it would be strangii if inquiry wen^ to show lhat tlu‘ prit'stly classes, like 
the menials just discussed, own thi ir tribal divisions tv» the great families 
to whom their ancestors were ail ached. ‘ At ain rate, whatever their origin, 
the Brahminical gotrtfs liave among tin Bralim.nis become absolutely heredi- 
tary ; and every Brfehmaii, Avlutlmr Gaiiy Sarsul, Dakaut, or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of those got ran, TJuis, taking l}j(‘se grent sections as 
tribes, the gotta is wider than the tribe ; and wlnde jiew tribes and clans can 
be and are constantly being formed, no new go'm is ]) 0 S 8 ibh ‘.2 

» For ft curious insUnee of <laflsificiiMoii ot Erahmaus into tribe-* bv tlio oommnd of a Raiput 
ruler, nee the quotation trom Mr. Barnes given on page l79. fOensua ‘Report.] 

• Is it posable that the ^o/ra is a relic of descent through the female Hue, like the corre- 
spoudiug phenomenon among the Australian aud North American Indians ? [Census Report.] 
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But the Brahminical (fotra extends far beyond the body of Bralunans ; for 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be his 
caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gotra thus defined is used 
only at marriage, on the occasion of SMialj)ay and in similar formal cere- 
monies j and the e:reat majority of the Hindu peasantry do not so much 
as know that they have a go^ra at all, much less wlnil it is. But ‘dl the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, know and 
recognize theii\^c^m. Tn<leeil the Banyas liavc, so fai* ns I know, no tribal 
divisions wdthin the great sections of Agarw/il, Osw^l and the like, except these 
Brahminical gofr^fs. Thus the question suggests itself whether the universal 
(‘urrcncy of the same set of got t as tiiroughout the vvl^ole Brfihmah caste, and 
their adoption by the Banyas, is not due tu a wdsh to v'onforai with the rule 
of Hinduism just cmunciatiMi, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a comnKO] gotra. In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. E.\cci)t to tlie priests and nun’cliants mid to some of the 
stricter and more* educated classes they moan little or nothing; while although 
to those priests and merchants th<y do stand iji some degree' in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they arc in no way localised their significance is 
almost w holly religious, and the divisions wlii( h are really important among 
these castes are wliat I have call(‘d the gri'at sections. It matters little or 
nothing whether a. Brahman, a Banya, or an Arora is of flu^ Gautama or 
of the Bharadwaj gotra ; what w'e n ally want to Icnow' is w lu'tlier he is 
Gaur or Stlrsut, Agarwiil or Oswiil, ITitaradlu or Dakliani. The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Census from the fact that the 
peasantry of tlie eastern Panjiih call their trihes }»y the same word got as 
is commonly used for the Brahminical gotra ^ wdll i>o noticed presently. 

354, Tribal divisions of womeno—A curious question arose in the record 
of trihes in the Census scliedult's ; namely, wlictlier a woman changed her 
fathcr^s tribal name for tliat of lier husband on marriage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahminical gotra follows that of the husband ; and the 
more educated enumerators, knowing this, often objeeted to record the got 
or tribe of the wdfe as different from that of tin? ]iusl»an(l. I asked some 
of my friends to maki^ enquiries as to the custom in various parts of the 
Province, but in many cases the got and gotra Lave evidently been confused 
in tlieir investigations and rejdies. But on the wdiole the result seems to 

be as follows. With Brfilimans, Banyas, Khatris, Ktlyatlis, and Aroras 

the W'omanks got follows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 

the Brahminieiil gotra. In some of the cases it must be so, as the sec- 

tions do not intermuiTy, and tluTe is nothing else lo change. Among the 
Khatris it would be inUu-esting to know wlu'thei' a Kapur woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kajmr or a !Mahiu. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the elan ; but. hc're again they almost all 
belong to the castes mentioned aliove. In the hills and the sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly eliaiiged ; for in the lower hills there is a formal 
ceremony called got kvndla or the tribal Irenclier,^^ at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly not changed at marriage, nor does a 
boy change it on adoption. It is born and dies unaltered with both man and 
Wipman. In Sirsa it does not change, for a man alway.s speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not hy her personal name; and the same custom obtains among 
the BehK Odjars. On the other hand in Firozpur, which adjoins Sirsa^ the 
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custom of pot imdla is said to obtain. Among the Mnsalm&ns of the west 
the tribe does not appear to change by marriage ; but if the wife is of standing 
which is nearly but not quite equal to that of her husband, she is often ad- 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe of the latter. The point is practi- 
cally important in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails, added to 
the interference of the educated enumerator, makes the record of tribal divisions 
for women of exceedingly uncertain value; and it would have been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated by her husband, whether the same as his own or different. 

8S6. The tribal organisation of the people.— An extensive collection of [P- 
facts bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on the general subject, will bo found in Vol. II of 
Mr. Tupperis treatise on Panjdb Cu$tomary Law, The Panj^b affords a pecu- 
liarly complete series of stages between the purely tribal >rganisation of the 
Pathdn or Biloch of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
fastnesses of their native mountains is strictly tril al. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it ; and within that tract the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lie the fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
which they have constructed. In these they have property, but bey(5nd them 
there are no boundaries in the common pasture lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border in sufficient numbers to under- 
take its cultivation, the distribution differs little from that obtaining beyond the 
border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by 

C ips of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 
lets which are united by no common tie and separated from their neigh- 
bours bv no line of demarcation save one based' upon administrative conveni- 
ence, When however the tribe conquered rather than occupied the tract, 
and its cultivation is still in the hands of the people whom they subjugated, ^ 

we find that they did almost exactly what we have done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitmry boundaries which divided out the land into 
great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section of a clan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occujiied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through- 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in the great grazing 
grounds wo find, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
type which is not based upon any sort of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
collection of cultivators have broken up the land and so acquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This fonn of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule ; when the cardinal principle of administration 
was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

8M* In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so much has been written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per- 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 

The tribal maps of the Panj&b when publish^ will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact territories^ even where the village oommnnities are 
strongest. Where this is the case the villages of the trib^e constitute one or 
more thapasy or tribal groups of village communities held together by foodal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administration used to be based upon these thapasy the revenue being 
assessed upon the group «>f villages as a whole, and being distributed among 
them by the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So too, till our time the definite bound- 
aries which now separate each village from its neighbours were very indefi- 
nitely marked even in the cultivated tracts, as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-ZHg in and out among the fields ; while in the common 
pastures thi^y wore pro!)ably almost ^mknown, as to 1 his day the cattle of 
neighl)Ouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
referencje to boundaries. The following description of the thapa organisation 
is taken from my settlement rc]K)rt of Karnil. The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and nu iiiai castes, bash'd upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters, is especially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 851-52. It would be interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes. 

A tnbul comniuTiity having obtained possession oT a tract, in course of time it would be 
inconveiiiont for thorn all to live together, and a part of the community would found a new 
** village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which their tatiks would be filled. This pro- 
“ cess would be repeated till tbe tract became dotted over with villages, aU springing originally 
“ from one i>arcnt village. Tlio people do cribc the facts by saying that of several brothers one 
“ settled in one village and one in another ; Imt this no doubt means that tbe parts of the com- 
“ nmnity that migrat('d cou'^i ted of integral familios or groups of familieK descended in one 
“ common branch from the tvuccHlor. In this way were divided the many villages known by the 
same name, with the addition of the words k ildn and khurd (big and little). Tbis by no means 
imidioft that kahin is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settlod in kaUn. 

** The group of villages hound together by eomiiiou descent form' a thapa, and are con- 
‘‘ nerted by siib-fi’iidal tics wliidi arc still recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of 
“ tbe eoiumon ancestor in the elde t line being, liowever snnill or reduced in circumstances, still 
acknowledged as the head. To this day when a headman dies, the other villages of the thapa 
assemble to instal lii^ heir, and iho turban of the parent village is first tied on his head. When 
llrahmaiis and the brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c., it is from the thapa 
“ villages that they are collected ; and the llrahnians of the head village are fed first, and reoenro 
*• double fee-.. So among the menial castes, who still retain an internal organisation of far greater 
“ vitality than the higher ca tes now' po^sc-s, the rcpru^entativo of the head village is always the 
forcruHn oi the caste jury which is assembled from tlio thapa villages to hoar and decide disputes. 
111 old days tlio subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
** the day of the great IXwAli. The head village is still called * the great village,’ the * turban 
:illagc, ’ * the village t»f origin,* or ‘ the iika village,’ Uka being the sign of authority formally 
impres-^ed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a doceasod leader in the presence of the 
assembled a. Inonec ise u village told me that it bad changed its thapa because there 
** were so many Jlrdhinars in Its original thapa that it found it cxpeiisivo to feed them. I spoke 
to the original Hka village about it, and they said that no village could change its thapa, and 
“ quoted the proverb^ * A son may forget his sonship ; but not ‘ a mother her motherhood.’ ” 

It is curious to note how the fiction of common ilescent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who receives by gift a share of another's land is called a bhumbhdi or 
earth brother ^ " and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village, his invariable 
answer is they settled me as a brother." 

357. Marri^e and intermarriage between tribes. — The restrictions i^n 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chapter VIl in 

^ Mr. Bouie notes that the members of all the villages included in the thapa make oSwings 
once % year at the Satti of the iiha village. (See paragraph 230 oapra,) 
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treatinff of civil condition ; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. The custom as to intermarriage in the hills will be found described in 
the sections on Efijpfits of the eastern hillsj, E^this and Edwats^ and Kolis and 
B6gis ; while the curious rule against taking a bride from a village marching 
with one^s own has already been discussed in section 136, The marriage 
customs of the people of Kanidl will be found minutely described at pages 
187 to 184 j of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
i; curious customs will be found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of great interest and value, 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of all others 
the most persistent, and often throw most valuable liglit» upon the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The venson why I allude to the subject in this place 
is, because I wish to jioinf: out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former exisi(‘nce of marriage by capture and, perhajjs 
less obviously, of an interinodiaic stage wlicn the eaplure had become fictiti- 
ous, but the iiction was enacted witli greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 
Some of the suggestions I am about to nifike may very probably be fanciful ; 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the ])OssiT)llity of a doubt. 
The strict rule of tribal exogamy wliicli still binds all classes botli Hindu and 
Musalmnn throughout tin* Eastern Plains, e\ce])t ing however the ])ricsts and 
traders who observe only the ];roliil)itions of ibe Sanskrit soi'iptures ; especially 
the rule against marrying from a ucighliouring village; tlu^ formal nature of 
the wedding procession, whiidi must be as far as possible moant(*d on horses, 
and in which only males may take pari ; the jirepamtovy oiling of the bride- 
groom, the similar treatment of the i>ri(le being piTliaps a later institution; 
all point to marriage by cajitnre. 8o do(‘s theus<' of the mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. Tin; marking ail tlie turiiings from the village gate 
to the bride^R house may be a siiivival of a \ory common intermediate stage, 
where the bridegroom visits tlu‘ Inhh* by .stealth. The rule that the pro- 
cession must r(‘ach the girPs village after midday, ami must not enter the 
village, but remain oulside in a ])la('e allott-tnl to them; tlie fight hetw’eeii 
the girPs and boy^s jiarties at the door of the ))rid(‘^s liouse ; the nile that the 
girl shall wear Jiothing belonging to bcrself ; tl)e hiding of the girl from the 
boy^s peojJe at the wedding ceremony ; all ]»oInt to man’iage by capture. 
So do the rule by which the boy'^s party must not acce]>t ft)od at the hands of 
the girPs people after the wedding, and must pay them for wliat tlu^y eat on 
the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the girPs fatht;r is compelled 
to ignore all ])aym<‘nt of money by the bridegroonPs friends. The^ bloody 
hand stamped on th<‘ shoulder of tin* boy's f^thm* by tin* girPs mother 
as he departs, and the custom which directK tlu* girl to go off bewailing 
some one of lier male relatives who has lately died, saying Oh iny fa- 
ther is dead,^^ or Oh my hrothev is dead/' arc very marked; as is the 
fight with sticks between th(^ bride and hridcgioum. h'iually we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and vomings art' over, the wife 
must never visit her father^s house without, his special leave ; ami the fact 
that— 

** the village into wliicOi Lis dauglilor ia ninrriod w uttijrly Iftluvced i'or ter fntJior, Lor elder LrotLer, 
** and all near older rcLitivcs. Tlioy mny rot into it or even tlrink water irom a well in that 
" village, for it is abameful to lake nnytliiifg from one’s danglitcr or Lor Lelougiiigs. Even her 
** more distant dider relations wiU not ent or (Irink from the house Into which the girl is marriedi 
“ though tlicy do not taboo the whole village. Tlie boy’s father can go to the girVs village by leave 
•* of her fa^er, but not without/' 
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Similarly; all words denoting male relations by marriage^are commonh 
used as terms of abuse ; aS; for instance; iAgra\ mla^ bahnoi^ jawdi^ or father^ 
in-la W; wife^s brother; sister^s Imsband, and daughter's husband. Of these the 
first two are considered so offensive; that they are seldom used in their ordi- 
nary sense.* 

858. Social IntercOiirse between castes.— The rules regulating social intci'- 
course between different castes as they exist in the Jamtia districts are given 
in the following quotation from the Karnal Settlement Report. 

** Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or driuk fr*'iu the haiuk or vessels of an inferior 
** one, or smoke pipos. But the reputed purifying lnfluoncc«^ of fire e-^pociRlly ns exercised upon 
** ffM and sugar, and the superior cleanliness of metal over onrtlieTi vessols. are the foundation of a 
** Woad distinction. All l^od is divided into pafeki roH, m fried dr.> wd'.i ^///, ai;;! }Stivhchircli, or 
“ not BO trented. Thus, among the Hiiidun a Gu j.ati Ilrrbman will eat pakki, but !»ot kafikohi 
“ fofi, from a Gaur, a Gain* tVvjm a Tngr., any Bralminn or Tng.. from a RAjput, any Brahman, 
Taga or Rajput from a JAt, Gujar, c.v Ror. Kxceptiii^^r llmUmans and Tagas, escli caste will 
** drink water from a metal if previously acourod with earth (m(fnjna)t and will smoke from a 
*' pipe with a brass bowl, t» king out tho stem and using the hand with tho lingers clos^^sd in!>tead, 
“ from the same people with whom they will out pakki bread ■. but they will not drink or smoke 
** from oindhen vesyols, or use tho same pipo-stenn except witli those whoso kaohahi bread they can 
'' cat. Jdts, Giijr.rs, Rors, Uahhdris ami Ahirs eat and drink in common without any scruples. 
** These again will cat a goldsmilh^s pakki broad, hut not in his lioiise ; and they usod to smoko 
with earponters, hut are ceasing t ) do m>. iRusalmans have lakly iiocomo much less strict about 
“ these rules as goveruing their int^wconrso among themselves, a-ml man^ of them now eat from 
any respceiahle Musaliuan^s hun<I, especially in the cities. And, subject strictly to the above 
rules, any -Musalmau will cat and drink without stwaph* from a Hindu ; but no Hindu will touch 
“ either pakki or kachoh i from any Musalman, and will often tlirow it an ay if only a Musalman's 
shadow falls upon it. partly pcrliaps hocuuse Miisalmans eat from earthen vessels, which no 
“ Hindu can do uuloss the mihscI has never hem used heforo, Tliis affords an easy mode of tolling 
whether a dosortod site lias been held by Musalmans or Hindu^i. If the latter, there will he 
numbers of little earthen saucers found on the sp<'t, Brsihmnns and Rajpiits will not 

oat from any one hehnv a Jat, Gdjar, or Ror, while th<‘.se ll»r(‘0 irilics themselves do not as a 
** rule oat or drink with any of the menial castes ; and tho following eastcH are absolutely impure 
owing to their occupation and habits, and their more touch dclilcs food ; Uaithcr-maker, washer- 
“ man, barber, blackHuiitb, dyer (ohhfmpi), sweeper, (fiUn, and dhdnak, 'riio potter is also looked 
upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being oftiui lolt about in tho common rooms 
and tields, are goncr illy distinguisbed by a piece of Hometbing tied round the stem — blue rag for 
** a Musiilmilu, rod for a Hin^lu, Icailn'r for a Chawd.', string lor a sweeper, and so forth ; so that 
^ “ a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile himself liy mistake. 

Our and most sw(«tineats can be eaten frtun almost anybody’s band, even from that of a 
“ leaiher-wm’I.er or sweeper; but in tliis «ase they must lu* whole, not broken.’^ 

The extriumliiinry slutt* of matters in tin* lulls is doscribed under the 
lieads Hill IVTonialS; and Kolis and Dagis. In tho west of the Provinoo, where 
all cask* resli’ictions arc? so la\; any Musalman will (‘at from tlm hands of any 
resj-ontaldo nioinbcr oi‘ sanu* faith; wliilo ovtm IlinduB are much less strict 
than in the east. Kfo in tln^ Sikh traet also; l)ut here tin* inile against a 
Hindu eaiing fi'om tin.? hand of a Musalman seems to bo even more strict than 
in the oast. In all jiarts of the Provinces and among all classes any sort of 
intercourse with the imj)ure castes, wheihtu jiolluted by tiadr occupation or by 
the nature of their food; is scnipulously avoided. 

Community of food is frirmally ust'd as an outward and visible token of 
[P. 185 ] community of blood ; and any ceremony In winch tho tribe, clau; or other 
agnatic group takes a part as such, generally includes some soi*t of formal 

1 Mr. Wilnon writ(‘s : There is a very general rule agam 4 speaking of ono *8 wife *8 father as 

'fath&-in-law' isdsra). The Musalmuns of H’lraa, ’’iin *1111010^ (td^a or chdeka) ; the 
“ Brahmans of Gurgdon, ‘ Pandit Ji * or ' Misr Ji ; ’ the Kayatln, * Rai Sahib ; ' tbo Banyas, * Ldla 
** Sdhib ’ or ' Sah di ; ' th.' Meus, ‘ Chnudhri ’ or ‘ Muqaddam ' or - a Bpcciiilly Moo usage— 

** or * old man * (see FaUon } ; insomuch that if yon call a Meo woman dokri, slie will ly at you 
with ‘Bo you call mo your mother-in-law ! ’ ; while ,lf you address her as burhj/ 1, which really 
“ means exactly the same thing, she will reply ‘ Very Weil, ray sou 1 Very well I ' ” 
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eating together or confarreatioj more especially when the object of the cere- 
mony is to admit a new member into the group, as at adoption or marriage.^ 

869. General distribution of agrieultural castes.— Abstract No. 64 
on the next page* shows the general distribution of castes throughout the *P. 
Province, the figures representing the proportion home by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under consideration. It will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following j)ages that any but the roughest classification is impossible, for not 
only is the class within which any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the c hapter, and I have there- 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group comi^rises half of the total population 
of the Panjdb, and is twen more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two groat frontier races, the Biloches and Patluins ; and with 
the latter I have taken the Taiuioll, Tdjik and Hazara,, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to bci ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Rajputs, with the Thilkars and Rathis whom it is 
so impossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which are 
perhaps rather Rdjput tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those ca.stes which, while hardly less important 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less widely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
Awans of the Salt-range Trac^t, the Khan*als and Diiudpotvas of the Western 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the* Eastern Plains, tlie Meos of Gurgfion, 
and the Gujars of tlie hills. Next follow the minor agricultural triljos, the 
Sainis, Arams, Kanets, Ghiraths, Ahirs, Mahtams and the like, whc>, while 
forming a very irnpoitant factor in the agricultural ('ominunity of the Panja)>, 
oocujpy a social and polilicaJ position of far loss iinpoitance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Raees, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the liki*, most of whom j>erhnps have no real title to the 
name under which they have retunied thems<‘]vcs, while many of them own 
no land and are mere artisans, though these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 

860. The distribution of these classes is very marked. The Biloehes 
and Pathfins are of course chiefly lo be found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
but while the latter form the groat bulk of the group in the districts where 
they prevail, the former, who have setth d in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance with the custom of the lower 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi- 
cance is in these parts occupational as mucli as ethni(% Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the grea,^ Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hiss^. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and K&ngra, 

' For insiattos, the ceremony of got hundla described in section $54. The eating together 
very oommonly takei the fonn of a distribution of gur or eweatmeats. 
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and throughout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains, excepting 
MuzafEargarh which goc^s with the trans-Indus group, the Rajput to a greS 
extent tafcs the place of the Jat. In the Hill States, with the exception of 
Chamba, R&jputs are few, and are important^ by their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are oF no very certain 
significance, since the LneoF demarcation between Thakar and R^ilhi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, aod Kanets and Giral hs who have been 
classed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difficult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chamba. arc due to iliis cau^e. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 
is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 
said of the minor agri^altural ^ astes, the group being miscellaneous in 
its (‘omposition for its dlslribution to present very geni‘ral features. But it 
is notic<*able that where tlic Ja(,, who jiretVrs to do his own cultivation is 
numerous, these castes art' found only in small nnm))ers, while tliey bear 
the higlicst ])roportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
Rfi,jput, who looks upon agriculture as degiading, is most largely represented. 
Ta.king the landowning and agri(?ultural castes as a whole, they form the 
largest proportion of the population in tin' trans-Indus districts; and this 
is due to the freedom from occupational rest taints whicli I have already 
noticed as ])revailing on the fronti<‘r, a V( rv large i)roportion of the industrial 
and menial work b(‘ing done oii the rrontler by members of the dominant 
and agricultural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. Tliey arc least numerous in ilu‘ sub- montane tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where th( y are assisted in ibe cultivation ))y a numerous 
class of village' menials, and whi're, the Hindu religion l>eing most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religious and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numerous. 

861. General distribution of professional castes.— The next great group 
consists of the priestly, ascctir, ])roressioual, and mercantile ca,st(‘s, and includes 
peoi)le of very different soclid positions, from the jiriestly Brahman to the 
wandering pedlar. As a wliole they Ov'. upy a posit ion superior to that of the 
landownhig classes if measured i y a i‘eligii)ns standard, for the great mercan- 
tile castes come next after the Bnihmans in strictness of religious observance ; 
but indcUnitely inferior if the coin])aris()n lie made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brahmans are naturally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the .Saiyads in the IMusaluiiin ])Ortions of tin* Province, the former being 
extraordinarily numerous in the hills wliere Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other ])art of the Panjiil). The ascetic orders are. chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, ])ai'tly ])prhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more 1 suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minoi* professional group consists of Ndis, 
[P. 187 ] Mfrdsis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus Panjfi,!), while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, its 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west ; chiefly because the Brdhmana, 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who aw 
but foreign immigrants in the Panjab. The mercantile castes are found in 
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greatest abundance in the south-western districts ; not because commerce is 
there peculiarly extensive^ l)ui because the Aroms, the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts, are not mere traders^ but largely follow all sorts of 
occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes are least numerous in the hills, where commerce is very 
much iu the hands of the Br^ih mans. The miscellaneous class is largely 
composed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to he found in th3 districts on the 
Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 
Lddhi&na. 

862. General distribution of menial castes. — The last of the three 
groups comprises all th(^ lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, tlie village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall sliow 
when I come to discuss these t astes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by ot ciipalion witli even apju'oxlrnate accuracy. Thus 
the classes into which I have divided them in the abstract have no very 
definite signifit ance. Still certain l>road facts are brought out by the figures. 
The vagrant tribes arc chiefly U) be found in two ])arts of the Province, on 
the Rftjputana lionler and under the ttentral and western hills. Among the 
village menial <'astes who ]Kn'forni so large a ])art of the agricultural labour 
in the Panjdb, namely tli(i heather-workers, st^avengers and watermen, the 
leather-w-orkers prevail Uiroughont the eastern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikli states. Tn tlie centre of the Panjab, and to a h‘ss degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. Tlie menial and industrial class as a whoh. is most numerous in 
the hills where ih(;y liav(; much of the cultivation in f ludr hands, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts where wealth is gi'eatt st and the standard of 
cultivation higluj.st. It is curionsly scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and tliis partly la^cause, as I have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occujiation are more lax, and the ])Oor Paihfin 
thinks it no shame to earn his br<‘ad by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-f(‘eling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates )>ecoim's a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, wdiereas in the rest of tlie Panjab he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. ]n Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
Hiss&r, the exact opposite is tlu* case. Tlierc tlie menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because? the tract is to a great 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultural 
labour so great that tlie lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though rotaiiiing at ])resi‘nt their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the snlistitntion of husbandry for 
menial callings, 

868. Arrangement and contents of the caste-chapter. — The rough 
classilication adopted in Abstract No. 64 on tbe opposite j^age* will serve as a 
clue to tlie arrangement of the detail < d description of ^ he various castes. A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at tbe end of the volume. 
I shall close this part of tiic cha])tcv by discussing tlie system adopted for 
the record of castes and tribes and their sub-division at the present Census, 
and the nature of the results obtained. The matter is one of eonsidemble 
moment^ and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu- 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Panj^b than in most other parts of Northern India, and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjfib Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper* 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with our ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But 1 have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a i^oriion has been utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. I had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measure upon what appeared to be their ethnic 
affinities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed I have carried out 
this intention to some extent with regard to tlie Biloeh and Path&ii tribes, 
the sections on whicli were written before orders regarding the early com- 
pletion of the report were received. But as reganls the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me wtts too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject ; and I vvas compeUed to arrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding each. The 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
been able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There was no time to re-write what had once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often be found to repeat myself, the Bequenc(* of ideas will often appear 
to be broken and irregular, and even (jonflicting statements may have escaped* 
my notice. But the present chapter must be talccn as only a rough preli- 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and clans are now in 
course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prejiared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduee them with the present lleport-, I hope that the material thus 
collected will be more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omiss'on in my treatment of the subject calls for a word of explanation. I 
had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of th(j present with those of 
the last Census. But I found that the classification followed in 1 868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would have been sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take one instance only, 1 find that in the Census 
of 1868, of 206,000 Musalmfi-n Jats returned for the Multdn division, 
P.188] 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhang, and 
only 63 in Multdn. In Dera Ismfiil Khfin and Shfihpur this column is 
actually blank. 

864. Seheme adopted for the record of eastes and trlbec.-^Unless 1 have utterly failed 
to express the facts, a perusal of tbo foregoinf^: paragraphs will have made it clear that we hare 
three main units of social and ethnic classidcation to de^ with in the PanjAb ; the caste or race, the 
tribe proper^ and what I have for want of a better word called the section of the caste. Now these 
three units are of very different value in different parts of the Province and among various classes 
of the oonnnuuity. In the east caste is of primary Importance ; among the landowning com- 
sranitieB of the west ft is little more than a tradition of ancient origin. Among the agrieultural 
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clacisds the tribe h t»oat impartatiit^ end in the >V6.4t it le the one great fact to be ascertained ; 
among the priestly and mercani ile (dat^sos it U almost meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the oaste. What we did was to attempt to record all three facts, where they existed^ intending 
afterwards to select onr fignro‘«. If we had a-<liedfor two only we should have nm the risk of 
getting one wo did not want and missing one that we did want. Of two Kliatri brothers one 
would have returned himself Khatri Kapur and the other as Khalri Charzati ; of two Brahman 
brothers one would have appeared as Brahman Sdrsut and the other as Brabuian Gautama ; of two 
Biloch brothers one would have been recorded as Biloch Rind and the other as Biloch Laghdri ; 
tabulation would have given us wholly moaniugl<.ss and imperfect figures. We therefore divi^d 
our caste column into three Buh*coluinus headed “ original caste or tribe, "" clan, and '' or 
sept/^ Now the first difficulty we encountered was the translation of these headings. In the east 
gaum is used for r(iligion and t4{ for caste ; in the west qaum for caste, zdt for tribe or clan. In the 
east is the universal word for tribe among the peasantry, insomuch that the Rajputs call their 
royal races not kult but qofs ; everywhere it is used by Bvahmans, Bauyas and the like for the 
Brahminical ,* in the west it U unknown save in the laftcr sense. As for the local term for 

smaller tribes or clans I hey vary almost fi district to district and from caste to caste. After 
consulting Commissioners wq translated our headings ‘ usf gaum, * ‘ zdt ya firqah, * ' got ya 
^ 9hAhh,* The instructioT^^ issued for filling up these columns will he found in general letter C., 
.^pendix T>., sGction 5, at seetion 13 •>(* the oncloed instructions to enumerators and at section 26 
of the enclosed instruction^ to supervisors. Their general tenour was fhat the caste or race such 
as Bdjpdt or Pathsn wa--'. fo shown in the first, its principal section such as Rind, Gaur, 
Agarwdl in the second, and its -econdury sul)*sccti''U such as Chsuihan, Ohntvs;11, Bhdradwdj in the 
third column ; that the //of it there was any was always fo go into the third column ; and that 
where there whs only one di vision iho second column was t.o he left empty. The staff was warned 
against the loose use of the fenns Jut and Oujar a'* names of occupations, and it was explained 
that the ' original caste * column w^jis intended to contain, not the caste of ti’aditional origin, but 
the actual ca8l<* to which the i)ooplc wc.re recognized as now Ixdonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample schedule filled up by way of example. 

8 ^. Errors In the record of castes and trlbes.-^I should oxi>laiii thai when I drafted 
these instructions 1 knew Tiothing of any portion of the Panjtib except the Jamna dishdets, and 
had no conception how uftcrly difftuHUjf the divisions of the pupulalion and the relations between 
tribe and cuBto were ui the west of the Province. For my sample schedule T procured s^^ecimens 
filh)d up by District and Scttlomoiit Offi^'crs from all piirfs of the Province, and consulted many 
natives of different castes, yet there wcuh' several mi.stal.os in the schedule ; in fact I believe 
H would be impossible 1r. frame a .set of entrioH wbicli sbould not contain errors if judged by the 
v^yiag standards current, in <Uffer(‘nt parts of the Panjiib. More than this, there were errors in 
^he very exampk# jipvcn in the instmeti uh ; for I had not properly a])prclicnded the nature of 
what 1 have <-Qllea w^ctions, and I did not rightly’ estimate the relation between the R^ipdt 
tnbes of i he Paujab and the great huh or royal races. But the worst mistake of all was the use of 
the wjrd asl or “ original '"with caste, and the use of the word The addition of ad 
induced many of tho tribes of the we.sf.orn districts and Salt-range Tract to return, not their caste, 
or tribo as it now stands, but tho Mughal, Kureshi, or other stock from which they are so fond 
of ola, lining deseont ; and it douhtloss tempted many undoubted .Tats to record their Rdjpiit origin. 
And the use of tho word yot set pco)»le to find out what was the Brahminical yotra of tlie person 
under enumeration. In the eastern districts tho word was perfectlv understood. But in th© hills 
and in the Wt^stern Plains it is only nsod in the scuso of gotra. It did not matter that 1 had asked 
tor got or 9hiikh. Tlie latter word is not commonly used in connection with family or tribe ; 
^0 former is j and every enumerator insisted upon each person having a got, * In PUoh 
Mr, Anderson found a village all entered as of one and that an uncommon one. On 

* inquiry from the people themselves they said they really did not know what was their got, but 
that some one in the village hud consulted the Brahmans at Nirmand, who told him be was of' 
the Pethme8i^o^ and the whole village followed him. The headman of the village when asked 
of what got he was, could not even pronounce the word. The better and more intelligent 
" olaAses know their gofs, and others did not uukIi to be behind them. Now all this trouble was 
obviously caused by a.‘;kiag for the goira, Wb»i I wanted, and what 1 said 1 wanted plainly 
eno^h in the instruetions, was the tribe <»r sub-clivisiun of the easto ; and that the people could 
probably have given readily enough. What was needed was to substitute tho local term, whatever 
it might have been, for got or didhh ; but the people know what u got was, even if they did not 
know wuat^ was tlieir got, and hence the confusion. Another great cause of error*^ was the 
uunstenco with which the Census Staff demanded that all ihre« columns should be filled up for each 
person, I had said that I only wanted two entries 'where there waH no second sub-division, as is 
the 01^ in a very large number of cases, but that did not maltter j the columns were there with 
sei^rate headings, and one nftoT another tho District Officers in their reports point out the diffi- 
culty of getting entries for all three, the reason being tliat in many cases there wore only facts 
^ough for two. The result is that many of tho Jats entered as the third heading the name of the 
tribe from whicli they claim to have sprung. And another mod fertile cause of error must 
have been the efforts that were made to attain uniformity, In many districts committeeB were 
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Md and a scheme of entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of all ennmentors 1 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts in my section on Difficulties and SuggntiQiia hi 
Chapter XIII under the head ' Discretion to be allowed in enumeration. * Educated natives are 
almost more apt than we ourmlves to go wrong in such matters, for we at least are free fiom 
projudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; and a committee composed of the Tahsilddrs and 
Bxhra Assistants of a district with power to decide upon ttio entries of castes and tribes, would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Oonsut^ as an independent means of aequiring 
information. , ^ 

866. Inherent difliottUies of a record of caste.— But even supxiosing ibat 1 had not made 
any misiakes in my instructions and example**, and supposing fcliat they had been rigidly followed 
according to their intention, the difficulties inherent in the i‘ase are still so enormous that a reidly 
accurate record which should be correct in all its details would have been quite beyond hope of 
attainment. 1 havo attc*mpted to show in the preceding pages that it is almost impossible to 
define a caste and difficult to defiuc a tribe, and that it is often impossible to draw ». clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fset the tribe pro;^r is a far Ukore definite and 
permanent unit than tho caste. Mr. Steodman, who has criticised the Scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officer, sets forth the difficulties so ably and completely that 
T quote the passage in full : — 

With the exertion of tho three columns r(‘Uting to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
" the schedules up. It will be understood that my remarks regarding these three columns are 
“ solely applicable to the Western Panjdb. J have had no experience in the PanjAb oast of the 
Bivi. Having spent three years in Oujrat, SJ in Jliang, and 2 in Dera Ismail Khan, I think 
that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
« Chen^b. 

“ These three columns assume, as Mr. Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
" more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do. I do not deny that the 

* three columns could be filled up correctly for each caste by an intelligent enumerator who 

* understood exactly what w'as wanted, andw'ho w’as acquainted with the tribes whose members 

* he had to enumerate ; but the Census economy x>rohihited the enqdoyment of men of this stamp. 

* There are a considerable number of Mahomedan Rdjputs in the Western Panjilb, known as SyAls 
‘ or Chaddhars in Jhang, Janjuhas, Bhakhr/ils, Budhals, Satis, Dhunds, Alpidls, Jodras, &c„ &c., 

* in the Rawalpindi Division. Now any member of these tribes if asked what his ‘ kaum ' was, 

* would reply Bhakhral or Sati, &c., as the case might be. Or ho might very probably give the 

* sub-division to which he belonged, A PyAl would be sure to answer thus. You would in nine 
** cases out of ton have to put some distinctly leading question before yoii ascertained whether he 
** claimed to be a llajput or not. The result is that sometimes Bajpiit the ' asl kaum, ' som6» 

times * Syal ' the clan, and sometiiiios Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
“ three sub-divlsions of column 7 : 1 noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of 
'' the Bdjptits of this district would give BiSjinit as their ‘ (/of, * placing their tribe as the * asl 
** kaum.* Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tabulation results considerably. 

** Similar errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply tho ti'ade of a 
“ weaver, oil -presser, or shoe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker, by caste, 
r , 189] In Jhang weaving had been taken to as a livelihood by many x)crsons who were not 
"of the weaver tribe. Yet many of those I have no doubt will bo put down as weavers 
" in the ‘ asl kaum * column. Again men of those low castes are very fond of claiming 
*' relationship with the liigber tribes, e.si)ecially those of Rajput origin. I saw many entries 
such as those— asl kaum* Mochi * zat * Jaujulm, Bhatti, Awan, &c. Now Janjuhas and 
** Bhattis are Rajputs. If tho Mochi was a Janjuha originally his ‘ asl kaum * is Rajput, 
"his zdt Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If he is a Janjuha by fiction tnen 
" Janjuha must be put down as he states. Shekhs, i.e. converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
“ who have risen in tho world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of descent. 
" Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the case of village artisans, Shekhs, and 
" other similar tribes ; but in tbe case of agriculturists I think more definite instructions would 
" havo left the tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 

“ I now venture to criticise some of the specimen entries attached to tho enumerator’s in* 
" stmetions. The entries opposite tbe name of Mahomed Ibrahim are 1, Rajput ; 2, Sy41 ; 
<* 8, PanwAr.' I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of the Syols is aware that 
** he if a Panwar Rajput. I wonder if there are ten men who havo heard they are descended from 
•* this ffot of the Rajput tribe. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from a 
•' representative Syal zamindar. Quettion. — What is your trilo (kaaei) P -Iffiiarwana ; 

** Quertion . — What is your clan (zdt) ? Answer . — Syal. Question . — What Is your family (yot or 
** shdJch) ? God only knows. He will iuevltahly give his sab-division as his asl kaum 

^ This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. llie entry should havo been " J84/* 
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** and Ms clan as hU Kotliiiig iese than a direct question as to whether he is a lUjpdt or a 
J^,t will elicit from him the fact tliat he is a Kdjptit. As for ' got * he probably has never heard 
''the word. The truth is that the present Mahomedan tribes of the Western Panjdb, though 
*' immigfauts from Hindustan, have forgotten their * poU* entirely and very often their' as? 
" * katiin/ In some few instances only is the name of the * pot * preserved, and then the tribesmen 
" are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old ‘ get* 

** The next 'question is. What are the obI haumg in each district V I notice that in one of the 
ipeoimen entries Gd jar is so entered. There are various theories as to whether the Gujar is a 
ieparate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is an offshoot of tlio great Jat tribe. In 
Jhang and Dera Ismail Khan and Shahpnr the Mahomedan agriculturists are usually divided 
into BAjputs and Juts in local parlance. I mean tliat if a Kajjmt is asked whether he is a Jat 
"he will at once deny while a Jat. admits that he i" a member of the tribe, I do not mean to 
"assert that, excluding ll4,3puis and other tribes who have migrated from the other side of the 
" Indus, all other agriculturists must he Jnts ; bnl. if they are not I ask who arc the numerous 
" tribes who reside in the Chach and Sind Sagar i^oahs and ahmg the left hank of the Chanab P 
" What is their asZ kaum ? Their Hindu origin is undoubted. They are not Rajputs. If* they 
" were they would claim their relationship. I have not room here to go fully into this question. I 
** have noticed it in the Final Tloport of the Jhang Settlement. Rut my object is 1 think attained, 
" and that is to indicate how verv nocossary it is that instructions should be qiven separately for 
“ each district os to what tribes arc to be considered * A si kaum.’ 1’ake the Khokhars. They are 
"an iniSuential tribe in Jholam, Shahpnr, and Gujr^t. Are they converted Rdjpdts as many 
" claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shalipur Khokhars state, or mere 
" Jats as their enemies allege. In the second case only can they he an asl kaum. If in the 
" tabulation of different districts the tribe U sometimes entered as an ‘ asl kaum * and at others as 
" a branch of the Riljpvit and Jut tribes, the results arc likely to he mi heading. Then again there 
" are tribes who are admittedly of ancient standing and yet have no traditions. Who are these P 
It is not unlikely that they w'ore the original inhabitants before tbe immigration of the Hindu 
" settlers. As far as my Ihnitc'd experience g(>t‘s I think it would be an easy matter to settle this 
point beforehand for all the main tribt*s of each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
" as to how doubtful tribes wore to be troat<*d. Ilie question Are you a Rajput or a Jat P would 
“ clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
" of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Then all tribes who came from the other side of 
the Indus would also he ‘ asl kaum, * the Pathdns, Bilochea, Aliighals, &c. The village Kamina 
'' w*ould also he included in the same list. Here the enumerators would ho warned to ask tbe 
'' individual whether ho 'was a Kandn by trade only or both by trade and tribe.^ I would 
** arbitrarily class all agri cult urinis who admitted that they w ere not Rdjpfits and who wore of 
" undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This clns>ifnntion is periiaps not ethnologically aoeuratc, but 
" every Patwari and most zamindars would understand what is meant. I think too for tbe 
" Mabomedan population two columns would have been enough. It seems unnecessary to ascer- 
" tain the numbers of each sub-division. We want to kmw tbe total Sydl, Gbakkar, and Awaii 
" population. I do not think much is gained by working out return's showing the total population 
" of the Bharwana, Chuchkana, AdinAl, FirozAl, and Bugdial families. There arc no restrictions on 
" intermarriage between members of the different families.'^ 

I have already explained the reason w-hy three columns w'ere taken instead of two. We 
wanted two facts only ; but w'c wanted to make sure of getting lla^in in the many cases where 
three facts were available and one w^as not w’nnted, by recording all three and rejecting for 
ourselves the useless one ; otherwise if wo had had two column^! only, ont of them might have bwn 
wasted on the usoless fact. As it w-as, one of our three c'duinns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sopt or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steodmaii in his 
proposal to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each dUftrict. 
Wlio is to issue them ; and how is it to be ensured that the same tribe is classed .similarly in Wo 
different districts P 

867. Reasons why the scheme did not work.-->l think that on the whoh» the seheme was 
the best that could have been adopted ; and if it loul been poiiaihle to carry it out to the end as 
it had boon intended tt) do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very oon- 
siderahle accuracy would^ have been obtained. What was intended was this — ^to record every- 
thing, to tabulate all the entries, and ^hcti to clasrify them ihrtjughout and pr<'4uce the results 
as the dual ca«tc table. Thus, supposing one luau had entered himself ns Jat Bbatti and 
another as HAjpiit Bhatti, or one man as Qnresbl Khattar, another as AwKn Khattar^ 
and a third as Qutbnh&hi Khattar, wo shonld have tabulated tlieni all separately, and then classed 
them as might ^ decided upon after conyidoratlon and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would be properly arranged in tlio schedules ; but we hoped that it would all be recorded 

' Would aotthii suggest to tbe artisan tbe setting up for himself of a mythical origin from 
•cmie«ari«of floriouaieaowuP ^ ^ 
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there, io be arranged afterwards. But when we came to examine the schedules we found th#i 
the separate entries in the caste oolnmn alone were numbered by thousands, while the aub*. 
divisions were numbered by tens of thousands, I certainly had not, and I do not believe that any 
body else concerned had, the ver;j' faintest conception of how numerous the entries would bo. At 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the qu<Mjtion to tabulate and examine them all before com- 
pilation j and what w^as done vras to deal with the entries in the first or caste coluuui only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Ce^isns Table VIII was concerned. Even those entries 3 was com- 
pelled, for reasons given in the Chapter on labnlation, to allow the Divisional Officers to classify 
for themselves where there appeared t./ be no reasonable doubt as to the classification. With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures I dealt as is described in the Chapter on Com- 
pilation. The figures for the sub-divisional entries wore tabulated in detail ; but only certain 
selected entries were taken out to be used m the Census Report, the principles on which the selection 
was made being explained in the Cliapt<*r on Ccmpihitioii, 

808. Nature and degree of error In the final figures. —Thus the figures as now given in 
the abstracts and appendices of this report are liable to error in several ways. In the fir.}t place 
many members of a caste or tribe entered as their cusle homc race to which they arc pleased to refer 
their origin in remote antiquity. For instan<^e, some Uakkhars returned themselves as Gakkhar and 
others as Mughal, and are Fhown under those headings respectively n* the final tables, which there- 
fore do not give the total iiuinlicr of Gakkhars in the Pan jab. So some low caste men returned their 
caste as Rajpfit or Mughal or Quresb ‘ out of joke ' a-; several Deputy Commissioner.'; note. On the 
other hand some men of good caste, .'-uch as Si^l, Kbokhar, or Mughal, who were following the 
trade of weaver or carpenter, returned i heir casie as P/toli or Tarkh^i.u, though the adojition of that 
hereditary occupation had hoon in many cases too recent to have brought about a change of caste. 
This last error was for the most part confined to the Western Plains. Again, persons who 
Iiclonged to the same tribe and returned that tribe as their casto will have been differently 
classed in different divisional offices, or classed under one beading in one division and returned 
separately and then classed by myself uiuhT another heading in another division. Thus the 
Bhattis will have been classed as Jals by the Derajat and as R^jptits by the Rawalpindi office. 
So the Langdhs were classed as Jats in Multan, while the Derajat returned them separately and 
I claei^ them as Pathdns. These errors howi*ver affect only those cases where the tribe was 
P 1901 caste. Where a nmn returned himself as Jat, Rajput, Pathtln and so forth, 

•* he was treated as such although the tribe he gave might raise suspicion as to the correetness of 
the returns. Moreover the errors, if they iiiu>t he so called, do represent actual facts. The 
Bhatti ia a Ra jpiU in Rilwalpindi because there Rajpxits are reco^ised. In the Derajdt he is 
a Jat, because there no distinction is drawn httweeji Jat and Rdjpiit. And it must bo remembered 
that though the cases in which the errors detailed above occurred are numerous, the total figures 
affected are seldom large. There were certainly hundreds, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called castes returned in the Multdn division which only included ten or fifteen people in the 
whole division. The great mass of each caste returned themselves rightly and are shown correctly 
in our tables : the irems that are wrongly clas-od arc wholly insignificant in their total amount as 
compared with the items that are rightlv cla-ised. But tliere are exceptions to this statement. 
The distinct ion between Jat and Rdjpfit is so indefinite and so x ariablc that it can hardly be 
called a mistake to class a tribe as Jat 5n one i»lace and Rajput in anotlier. Tliis however has 
been done. But I have picked out the figures in each case and put them side by side in the 
abstracts contained in the section on these two castes, and I think the error which lias not been 
corrected may be taken as exceedingly ^maU. It is now in each man’s power to transfer the 
figurti for any tribe froni Jat to Rajput or vice versd, according to individual taste. The other 
chief exception:; are in tlie case of Mughnls and Shekhs. For Shekhs I was prepared. I knew 
■ that all sorts of low caste men, recent converts to Islam, would return themselves as Shckli j 
ouA I had the figures examined with a view to separate these, and the details will be found in 
“ text of this chapter. But I did not know that in some parts of the western Panjdb Mughal 
. wee as favourite a supposititious origin as Shekh is m other parts of the Province, and 1 have not 

had the details worked out so carefully. Still almost all the large numbers have been separated 
'> from these two entries. So with Paihans. Many people, such ns Dilaz^k, have returned them* 
selvc.s aa PathAns who do not realty belong to the ra; o ; but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
and thqy have become in a way affiliated to the nation. Thus the con sidei’able errors in the caste 
tables, as corrected in this chapter, amc-unt to tliis ; that there is a confusion between Jat and Rdj- 
pdt and between Pathin and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
fibres ; that some tribes or castes have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh; and that some 
of the artisan castes have been shown as belonging to the higher castes, while some of the higher 
castes have been included in the artisan castes meredy because they followed their occupation. 
Taking the Province as a whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
general distribution of the population by caste. They are probably greatest in the cis-Indus Salt* 
range tract, where the tendency to claim Mughal origin in stronge^. 

869. Error In tlio flgnroi for triboi and iiiMIviftO]ii.-*The figum for tribes and 
enb-diTinioas fpren in this chapter are pi^essedly oa)y rough approzimatioBi, The manaor in 

bS 
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^\ckk they were tehtilatied isid the final figures compiled will be explained in Book 11 under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation. The whole process was intended to be merely a roi^h one. 
•Ihe detailed tabulation is now in progress, and I hope within the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for tbe whole Panjdb. But besides inaccuracies that will bate 
crept Into the work of tabulation, there are several caunes of error inherent in the material. In 
the first place the spelling of local names of tribes, as rendered by the enumerating staff, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mere variations, as Dh^riwal, Dhabwdl and Dhdnfw&l; 
ionae 1 know to represent separate tribes, as Sidhn and Sindhn, Cbbtna and Chfma ; some 1 am 
etui in doubt about, as Buta and Bbdtta, Sai'd and Sarai. In working with a staff not always 
apqualnted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribes must often 
bnvo been joined together, and other figures wrongly omitted because of some variation 
in tbe spelling. Another source of error doubt 1 os? was the uncertainty regarding the 
woman’s clans discussed in section 354. On a future occasion 1 would tabulate sub- 
divisions of castes for males only. Again many of the people are presented twice over 
in two columns. Thus the Sial are Punw^r Rti jpnts by origin. Suppose that 1,000 Si^ls 
returned themselves as lldjput PunwAr Si4l, anoilier thousand as Sidl Punwdr, another 1,000 
as Bajpdt Si41, and a fourth 1 ,000 as Ua jput Punwdr. All the 4,000 i)eople would be shown in 
Table VIII as 114 jput ; Vmt in the details of tribes we should have 3,000 Sidl and 8,000 
Punw4r or 6,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated; but as a fact the cases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. I had all cascs in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandnm attached to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers were at all con- 
siderable I have Tnentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
E& jpdt tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own >1 at tribe, so that we had 
people returning themselves Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Bidhu and as Bhatti. 

870. proposals for next Census. — What then Is best to ho done at next Census P It will 
be seen that many of the dUlioulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste hk the Pan jab. So far as this is the case no scheme will help us. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will bo made much easier by next Census. I hope 
lyr then to have brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
Tlio way in which they will facilitate the treatment of the subject irf explained in the section on 
Tabulation. If I had had such a classhied list lay task on this occasion would have Ikjou easy enough ; 
and it is 1 think one of the moat, valuable rc'^ults of the present Census that it has given us 
materials for tbe preparation of such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. But 1 do not think they worked aa well in practice, I believe 
that the three columiH which they erronooudy thought they wore bound to till up, puzzled 
both people and staff, and caut^cd a good many of our difficulties. Thus in future I would have 
but two columns, and would head thorn Quam and ShdJch. I would not care whether caste or 
tribe was onterod in the first column, as the classified list would show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe ; and 1 would hope Hint the second column at any rate would generally give tribe. 
In very many oases it would not. There would be entries like Biloch Rind instead of Biloch 
Laghdri, Br4hman Bashisht instead of Brdliman Sarsfit, Ranya Kasib instead of Banya Agarwil, 
and BO forth. But on the whole I think it would be bettor to accept the fact that the entries 
must be incomplete, whatever scheme be adopted ; and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns, rather than the confusion and pei^plexity which the tlireo columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration. Above all things 1 would avoid the words asl and oot. I would 
let the patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exercise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to t^how the caste by wbicb tbe people wore 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both insles and females for tribes and clans, 
aud arrange them in order of numbers ; and 1 would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine the tribal tables for all above say 6O0, before compiling his final cast© tables. Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards Increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
but it was impossible in the present Census owing to the double sub-division. I would show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, though those for females must be tabulated in the 
first instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste hojuling to another. 

87i« Bibliography. — The most detailed and accurate information available in print regard- 
ing certain, and those the most Important from an administrative point of view, of tbe Fanj4b 
castes is to he found in the numerous Settlement Reports, and more especially in those of recent 
years. Unfortunately they deal almost exclusively with the landowning and oultiTating castes* 
Sir H. RUiott’s jB,ace$ of the N. W. P., edited by Mr. Beames, is, so far as it goes, a mine of 
Information r^arding tbe castes of the eastern districts, Sherring's CasTss contains 

much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, but the second and third being 
infinitely less so ; while the whole is rendered mudi less useful than it might be by the absence 
of any mdex save one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institutios 
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of Oasie^ WUboii^ treatise on Indian Catte, and VoL I of Muir’s 5aft#XrWt T0»iit ^ tito, 
authorities* The second volume of General Cunningham’s Arohaalogical Meporishn$ 0 
Rertation on Panjdb Ethnology by way of introduction^ and there are many email pamphMii 
which contain ueeful information. But on the^ whole it h wonderful how Uttie has been 
published regarding the specially Fanj&b castes^ or indeed regarding any of the merial and out« 
cast ola«})e3. Sir Geo. Campbell’s Indian Mthmlogy X have not tieen ; but It should bo instnus^ 
tive. At the head of the section on Path^ns and Bilochos I have noticed the books which may 
be most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of n<> works that dosd with 
any one particular^ or indeed with our Pan jab castes in general save those speolded above. 
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PART II.— THE BILOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED 

RACES. 


872. Introductory and General. — Of the Panjdb castes and tribes I shall [P. 191] 
firefei ;dis<^^s^the Biloeli and Pathdn who hold all our trans-Indus frontier, and 
with them two or three races found in tlie Province oiilj in small numbers 
Which, though not Pathfi,n Jjy origin or indeed in name, have i)y long associa- 
.tion with the Patbtins become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
take them here. The figures will be found in Abstract No. 65 below : — 

Abstract No, 65| showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States, 
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These two great nations, the Patli^ii and Biloch, hold the whole country 
to the west of tlie Panjah, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Suleinfins opposite 
Derah Ghdzi Khan almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley and on the Panjdb face of the Sulenidn Range the Biloches have 
pushed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
Derah IsmAil Khdn tashil roughly marks the common boundaiy, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to the north than 
on the other. On either bank theii* common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed aflSnities, the Khetr^ being Biloch in Derah Ghizi, Pathdn 
in Derah Ismdil, and probably of Jat (adgin in both ; while in the tkal 
the southernmost PathAn tribe is the Baluch, which is probably of Biloch 
deicent 
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These two ^eat races present many features of unusual interest. Amomg^ 
i)oth the tiibaT organisation still survives, in parts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, and affords us examples of one extreme of that series 
wHch. terminates at the other in the compact village communities of our 
eastern districts. Moreover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
and the care with which they keep up their genealogies, enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the j)rocess by which a race 
! possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
of other races, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subjection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
of common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
jbe little doubt that the process whi(*h we know has taken place among the 
Pathfin and Biloch has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjdb, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have in a 
similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aryan 
stock. 

878 * The Path&ns and the Biloclies are both foreigners in the Panjdb 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries within the last few hundred 
years, though it is not impossible that in doing so .the Pathdns only re-entered a 
country which their ancest ors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the ivksonu^ and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the compai’ative license which their trilial enstoins permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused their example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races ; and it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily s(‘t before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahotnedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan eroc^d, I attribute the laxity of 
caste rules and observances which characterises tlu^ people of oui* Western 
Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 347. Some of the 
social and tribal customs of ilies(5 people are exceedingly curious. Un- 
fortunately we know but- little of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the ve^h or pcTiodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nent households of a clan, which w<» found to bo the practice on some 
parts of the frontier Avhen we annexed the Panjah, while it still exists in full 
xorce among both the Bilochcs and the Path&ns of Independent Territory. 
The second cust om is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitii:al clan, often called Mirkbel 
among the Palhfins, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priest^^ functions connected, not with the Maliomedan religion but with tribal 
ceremonies, such for instance as the dedication by passing under spears of the 
fighting men of the tribe when about to go to wur. 

374. Tabulation of tribal statlstios. — Political coxtsidoration5( rendered it far more impor- 
tant to obtain for ndminiotrative i>urpo8C8 fuirly correct statistics tlie lliloch and Patbi^n tribes 
than of the more aettlcd tribes of the cis-lndiis I’anjab. Put vtheu I took up the question I found 
the ^difficulties so groat, and my own ignorance of the subject so complete, that 1 obtained the 
ianotlon of Government to have these figures complied by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
fnmtier districts. The difficulties mainly arose from Ihrae causes. In the first place the same 
word is, especially among the Patbins, constantly recurrii^ among the various tribes as the 
same of clans who are wholly distinct from one another. Secondly, the same clan, especially 
among the Biloebes, is affiliated to a larger tribe in one district while In another it forms a distinct 
tribe of Itself. Thirdly, many of the entries did not show full details of the tribe and elan, often 
only gtving the ueiues of the sept or family ; and the only hope of classing such entries rightly 
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toy to Imvtog toe etoiUflcation made on the spot. The eystem adopted wan as follio^. iSeoh 
Deputy Qomtuissioiier drew up a list of the tribes and olaiis for which he wished to obtidu 
separate figures for his own ^strict. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concert'* 
ed. A joint list was then drawn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
these district lists, and the figure^ were tabulated in accordance with that joint list, The Bilooh 
tribal figures were then c ud pflSbd on the spot in the two Derahs and Muzaffargarh, and those for 
Patina in the Peshawar Division, Derah Ismid Khi.n, and Banna« For other districts and for 
Xative States the figures were compiled to the best of our ability in the Central Office lu accordance 
with the joint list already mentioued. 
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[P. 103] 


875. Meaning of Biiooh— Bibliography. — The word Biloch is variously used in the 
Panj4h to denote the following people : — 

(1) The Biloch proper, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of Makrdn, and 
now holds the lower Suleinans ; 

(2) A criminal tribe -^ottlod in the groat jungles bolow Th^nesar ; 

(3) Any Musalmdii camel man except in the extreme oast and the extreme west of the 
Pan jAb ; 

(4) A small Pathdn tribe of Derah I'linai'l Khan, more properly called Baliicli, 

The criminal tribe will be described under vagrant and gispy tribes. It is almost certainly of 
true Biloch stock. The Pathdn tribe will be noticed under the Pathdns of Derah IsmdA. It also 
is in all probability a small body of true Biloches who have become affiliated to the Pathdns. 
Our figures for the most part refer to the true Biloch of the lower frontier and to their tepresen* 
tatives who aro scattered throughout the Panjab. But in tlio upper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains the Biloch settlers have taken to the grazing and breeding of camels rather than 
to husbandry ; and tbus the word Biloch has become associak>d with the care of camels, insomuch 
tliat throughout the Peslidwar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jalandhar divisions, the word 
Biloch is used for any Musalmdn cainolman whatever be his casto, every Biloch being supposed to 
be a camelman and every Mabomedan eam<draan to be a Biloch, In Sirsa we liavo Punwdr 
Rdjpiits from Mulldti who are known as Bilocli because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that Uutwal, Sdrbdn, and Biloch should bo taken together as one 
caste. The headmen of these people are called Malik, and I have classed some five hundred 
Mnsalmdns who returned themselves under this name, chieily in the Lahore division, as Biloch, 
It is impossible to say liow many of the men returned a4 Biloch because they keep camels are of true 
Biloch origin. Settlements of Biloches proper are, excluding the MulUn and Deraj^t divisions, 
and Shdhpuv, reported in Dehli, Gurgdon, Karual, Hissdr, Rohtak, Liidhidna, Amritsar, Gdjrdn- 
wdla, Ffrozpur, and Rdwalpindi ; but in all these districts except the first five the word is used for 
camelmen also, and the figures cannot be separated. 

Bibliography. — The following hooks will be found to contain information regarding tlio 
Bibcli nation : Hughes* Bilochistdn, a useful compilation of i)erhaps somewhat doubtful autboritv ; 
Braoo*s Memorandum on the Derah Qhdzi District {Panjdb Seleotione, JX, 1871) chiefly 
statistical, and by no means free from error ; Uouie*s Biloohi Ndmak translated ; and Dames* 
Vocabulary (J. A. 6'. B., 1880), both including collections of Bilochi folklore ; Pottinger*s 
TraoeU in Bilochistdn and Sindh and Massons* Travels in the same countries. Fryers* Settle^ 
me»t Beport of Derah Qkdzi Khdn and Maegregor’s o/ f/is X. W, Frontier ^ve 

most valuable accounts of the Idloch tribes ; while the Bettlemeiit Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are found in any numbers contain much useful information, 

, 876. Description of tbe Bilooh.— The Biloch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour the Path&n. The political organi- 
sation of each is tribal ; but while the one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the tribe. Both have most of the virtues mi 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To bo th hospitality 

‘ I had, with the valuable assistance of Mr. Douie, written a far more complete account of the 
Biloch than that given in the following pages. But after Mr. Douie kaS left In^ wd 
many of my notes had been destroyed, a great part of the MS. was lost in the office ; and I uM to 
rewnte it as best I could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time In wnion to 
complete it* 
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is a saa?ed duty safety oS the guest inviolable ; both look upon the 

exaction of ^ lilood for blood ** as the first duty of man ; both follow strictly 
a code of honour of their own, though one very different from that olp 
modern £uro^ ; both believe in one God whose name is Alldh, and whose 
proph^ is Mahomet. But the one attacks his Ibnemy from in front, the 
other from behind ; the one is bound by his promises/ the other by bis 
interests ; in short, the Biloch is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood- 
# thirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathdn : he has less of God in his *%e6d 
; and less of the devil in his nature. 

His frame is shoiter and more spare and wirv than that of his neighbour 
to the north ; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
bold and manly bearing. Prank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly truthful when not corrupted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Derajdt frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panj^b. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac- 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual labour 
as degrading, making him but a poor husbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloeh breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Noi*tliera India. Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they were born ; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb — A man with his saddle on a. mare has his saddle on a horse ; a 
man with his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head.'^'^ If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage ; and, 
the Biloch mare having four legs, will keep her a (piaittu* of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, God 
will not favour a Biloch who does not steal and rob and the Biloeh who 
steals secures heaven to seven g<*neiutionB of his ancestors.^*' But he has 
become much more honest, under the civilising influences of our rule. 

His face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually carries a sword, knife and shield ; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose drawers and a 
long cotton scarf j and all these must be white or as near it as dirt will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because he would there be 
oblig<:)d to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide dmwers; her 
clothes may be red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

877. As the true Biloeh is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women ; but he is extsemely jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and th(» wmnian bangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enenny are safe from 
him. The Biloeh of the hills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
with his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
villages ; but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
olfild is bom to him, ass^s dun^ in water, symbolical of pertinaoity, is dropped 
into his mouth from the point of a svrord before he is given the breast. A 

* There ie, in the hills above Harand^ a stone or cairn of coning/^ erected ac a perpetual 

memoA^ of ilwi treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tiibes or families ; but when 
the account grows complicated it can be settled by betrothals, or even by 
payment of cattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamic law, 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates ; 
though some of the leading and more educated men are said to be trying to 
introduce the ^kara into their tribes. 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmfi,ns, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances \ and though they once called 
themselves and were called by old historians “ friends of Ali/^ and though, if 
their account of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have originally 
been Shiah, they now belong almost Without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Musalman races of the frontier they claim lo be Uureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkoman stock ; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory ; their features certainly favour the former. 
The question is discussed at pages \^ff of Mr. Fryeris Settlement Report of 
Derah Ghdzi. Their language is a l)i'unch of the old Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms wliich throw light upon other modern develop- 
ments from the same source. It is described in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Pan jab is (concerned, beyond the tribal 
organisation of the Derah Ghazi Bilo(ihes ; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multani or Jatki, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch Chief has lieea known to loam the language in order to talk 
it to English officials. They have no written character, and no literature ; 
but they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ing the events of national or tribal history, and of love-songs ; and local 
poets are still coininoii among them. 

378. Early history of the Biloch. — Their ac(‘ouut of their origin is that 
they are descended from Mir Hamzah, a Gureshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Ualab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen, they 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the Umeyid Caliphs. This would be 
g^bout 680 A. D. They fled to the liill country of Kirmfin in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in nnnibei’s that the King 
became desirous of binding them to himself ))y tics of marriage. He accord- 
ingly deraanded a wife from each of the forty-four bolah or tribes into which 
P. 194] they are said to have tl^^n been divided, though all traces of them have 
long since been lost. But tlieir fathers liad never given their daughters in 
wed ock to^a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls^ clothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
south-eastwards into Kech Makrfin or the tract between Afghi,nist&n and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and ihere finally 
settled in the country which is now known as Bilochistdn,^ 

From JaUl Khfin, the Chief under whose leadewhip they made their last 
migration, sprang four sons, Rind, Hot, Lash&i and Korai, and a daughter 
Jato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and Lasbfiri 
ippear to have been pre-eminent ; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
ihc nation which later on moved northwards to our border, were divided into 
two great sections under those names, and I believe that all Biloch tribes 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 

^ Mr. Fryer quotes authorities for the oocupatiou of the Makiiu Mountains by Biloches at 
least as early as (1) the beginning of the fifth century | (2) the middle of the seventh century, 
(Derah GbiUi Settlement Report, p. 19.) 
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the Msx&n uiA Dl^dtak, who tiaco their descent from Hot, chum to belong 
to the 'B»md s^lon. Some five htmdred years after their settlement in Kech 
Maktfin, tht Bind, La^ttri, and Jatoi moved northwards into the country 
about Kel&t| to the west of the lower Sulemfins, “ the Rind settling in Shoran, 
” the Tjashlin in Gand&va, and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhfi,don, while the Khosa 
remained in Kech and the Hot in Makr&n/^^ They are said to have dis- 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 
with the Sindhi title of Jdni and the name of Nmdiiva, whose capital was 
at Kelfit. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Ch^ar and Mir Gwdhrfi,m Kh^in, the Chiefs of the Rind 
and Lash&ri sections. Their claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Rind Territory, in whicli the hosts loosened the girth of their rivaVs saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Rind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultfin Husen,® King of Khordsfin, and dinve the Lashdri out into Haidardbdd 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe. Prom 
this event the Biloches date the growth of their 2 n‘esent tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Rind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to be of Rind extraction, it is 
probable that the Rind, left sole possessors of the hill country of Keldt (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Rind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Ghdzi border. Several of fhose tribes have taken their names from the locali- 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their names are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories.^ 

879. Advanoe of the Biloches Into the PanJab. — The Biloches had thus 
spread as far north as the Boldn ; })Ut. ai)i)arent]y they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulemdn range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Pathdns, while a Jat pojmlation occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulemans and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Mughals under their Arghun leader invaded 
Kachhi and Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,* and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of Kelfit and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the Kelilt tribes moved east- 
wards into the lower Suleinfins® driving the Pathfius before them along the 

^ Shordn is probably another reading of Sarawan, the country, between Quetta and Keldt ; 
Ganddva is on the northern frontier of biudh, south-eant of Sarawan ; Sevi and Dhddon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi aud Dddar, north of GandAva and soutliocast of Quetta. 

9 This name should fix the date of the contest ; hut 1 have been unable to identify the 
sovereign in qfuestion, who is also described as Sultdn 8hdh Itusen, King of Persia. M£r Chakar 
lived in the time of Hunidyun^ about the middle of the I6th century ; but it is probable that these 
events took place at least two centuries earlier. Mir Chdkar and Mir Qwdhrdm are renowned in 
BUoch story as the national neroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 
to tbom. 

• When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe ; but where 
the name belongs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 
probable. 

< It is thought probable by some that the Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
about it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. 

• One aooonnt postpones the occupation of the lower Sulemdns by Biloches to the expediidon 
with Humdydn to be mentioned presently. It is true that about the time of Humdydn^s conquest 
of India the Pathdns of the Derah Ismdfl frontier were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come imder discussion. But it is also true that there is a tendency to reto all 
past events to the time of any famous inoideni^ such as the inarch to Dehli with Humdydn. 
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range; while the Biloches from Sindh began to spread np the Indus. Many 
of these latter took service with the Lang&h rulers of Mult&n and were granted 
lands along the river ; and about 1480 A. D. Ism&il Khfin and Patat Kh&Ui 
the two sons of Malik Sohrfib Kh&n, and Ghfizi Kh£n; son of Khin 
all Dodai Biloches and of Bind extraction; founded the three Derahs which 
still bear their names, overcame the Lodis of SitpUT; and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Derajdt and Muzaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years.' Thus the 
Sifuthern Biloches gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chan&b; and 
Sa.tlu 3 ; while the Derah Gh&zi tribes came down from their hills inlo the 
fiachhdd or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 
down to the river, where they still form an important element of the popula- 
tion even in tracts owned by Biloches. In 1555 a large body of Kloches 
accompanied HumAyun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mu* ChAkar, the 
great Rind hero of Biloch story. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 
LagliAri, Drishak^ GopAng, and Jatoi. Mir Chakar eventually settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held by Biloches, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buried at Satgarh 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Biloeh settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from HumAyun^s attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloches now covers the whole of our 
southern frontier as far north as the boundary between the two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbourhood of 
RAjanpur. There is also a large Biloeh element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both tlio Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah GhAzi and just above the Derah Ism Ail border ; 
while in BaliAwalpur and Muzaffargarh they form a large proportion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satlu j in 
MultAn, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomery, on the right bank 
[P.196] of the Chan Ah and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
ShAhpur. But outside the Derah Ghazi KhAn district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river l)order of that district, the Biloeh settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political organisa- 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among their 
neighbours which is enjoyed by the organised tribes of Derah GhAzi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have acquired them 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which ruled the country 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.*'^ Figures showing the dis- 
4 f 53.0 tribution of the Biloches will be found in Abstract No. 65, page 191.S 

880. Tribal organisation of the Biloehes.— SohrAb KhAn, the chief of 
the Dumki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal head of the Biloches^ or at any rate 
of those on our frontier ; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahoi KhAn of KelAt, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the KhAn, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes 

^ The lalweqtieiit history of these txn»es is related in sectioii 885. 
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independent both - of foi^igners and of one another, and are held together by 
a common ^ against outsiders only. The tribe, at least in its 

present form, is a political and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con- 

f lomeration of clans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 

^robably every tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of alEHated 
lections ; for the cohesion between the various parts of a tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a clan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
|gotectt^ 01 a neighliourliig Chief. They then become his hamsdyahs 
dwellers beneath the same shade, and he is bound to protect them and they 
' to obey him. In this manner a small section formerly belonging to the 
Laghdri tribe, and still I>earing its name, has attaclied itself to the Qasrdni ; 
while there is a .Fisk^ni section in both the Drishak and the Gurch^ni tribes. 
Thus too. Rind tri))es are someiimes found to include liaslidri clans. So 
when N^isir Khan, the Khan of KeMt ivho assisted Ahmad ShSh in 

his invasion of Dehli, r<‘dneed tla^ Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
territory, tliey took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in ibis manner. Thus the 
Laghfiri tribe includes a section of Nahar Patlians (the family from which 
sprung the liodi dynasty of Dehli), wlio are not Bilocb but who are Kbetrfin. 
And the Gurehiini tribe includes sections whiidi, though bearing a Biloch 
name and talking the Bilochi language, are not allowed to be of Bilocb race 
and arc almost ce^ainly Jat. 

The tribe {tnma'n}) under its chief or tfimanddr is sub-divided into a 
small number of (dans {para) with their liniqaililavu or lieadmen, and each 
clan into more numerous septs {phalli). Below the phalli come the families, 
of which it will sometimes imntaiii as few as a (loz(‘n. The elans are 1 ased 
upon common descent; and identity of (dan 'name, even in two different 
tribes, almost certainly indicates a cominou ancestor. ^J'be sept is of course 
only an extended family. IKe tribal names are often patronymics ending 
in the Biloebi termination dni^ such as Gurchani, Balaebani ; or in some few 
cases in the Pashto zai. An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being comjiaratively unim])ortant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden,* and this ap])oars lo be the only restriction. Tlie Biloches 
freely marry Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief will always be a 
Bilochni, They say that they never give their daughters to Jats ; but this 
assertion, though probably tnn' on tlie frontier, is most (Certainly not so 
beyond the tribal limits. 

The tract occupied by each division of a Bilocb trilx; is sufficiently well 
defined ; but within this area the peoi)le ar<‘ either wholly nomad or, as is the 
case within our frontier, live in small hamlets, each iuiiahited l)y only a few 
families, having pro})evty in their cultivated lands and irrigation works, but 
without any actual demarcation of the surrounding pasture lands. Thus the 
large and compact village community of the Eastern Panjfib is unknown, 
and our village or matizah is in these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for administrative purposes. 

* A Femlan (P Turkomdn) word menniug 10,000 ; a bod^ of 10,000 troojH ; a district or 
iHh 4 famishing a body of 10,000 troops. 

* Igot Mr. Flyer Mys that oonsins oommonly iuterroMry. 
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?. 48-9. 881 . Tribal fttatlStlcSt-j-Abstract No. 66 on tbc^ next page*!* shows the iS^nres 

?. 60 -Bl for the main Biloch tribes, Abstract No. G7t rives those for minor tiibes 
P.li9. for certain districts only, while Abstract No. 68 { shows the principal elans. 

The percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloch element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent, in Derah Ghfizi Kb&n, 13 per cent, in Lerah 
lemfiil Kh&n, 15 per cent, in Muzaffargarh, and 19 per cent, in Multfin, 
In other districts it is mucli larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
tions cf the same name occur in different tribes; while a clan of one 
tribe will bear the tribal name of another tribe. Tims, where the columns 
for sub-divisions of cafie have not been filled up with sufRcient care, 
errpys in tabulation are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 
clan figures were tabulated in the distriei office?*. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Commissioner of D(‘rab Ohfei, from whom I had looped for great assistance, 
was so busy that he was unable to pay any attenfion to the matter; and one 
or two of the results which the Derah Ghfizi figui’os give are patently absurd. 
It is to be regretted that the o]>portunity wliich a Census affords only at long 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Gh^izi tri))e8, should not have 
been made the most of. The points in wliicli the figure.s are untrustworthy 
are indicated below. 

382. The organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat. It is only in Derail 
Gh&zi Khan and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloeh tribes having 
a distinct tribal and political organisation. Elsewhere in the Panjfib the 
tribal tie is merely that of common descent, and tlu^ tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. Tlie Derail Ghazi tribes are in the main of Kind origin. 
They are, beginning from the south, Mazjiri, Bugti, IMann, Drishak, Gurchftni, 
Tibbi Lund, Laghdri, Khetntn. Khosa, Sori Lund, Bozddr, Qasrfi,ni, and 
Nutk&ni; and of these the Marri, Bugti and Kbetrdn are wholly, and the 
Gurch^^ni and tlie Leghari partly independent, vdiile the Nutk&ni has recently 
lost its in-lividuallty as a tribe*. The figures for both the Lunds are certainly, 
and those for the Gurchiini possibly wi’ong, as is noted mider the rospectivc 
triboB. 

P 1971 Mazarl (No. 11) ar© practically found only in Dorah Gliazi Klilin.. of which thoy occupy 

the southernmost portion, their western boundary hoinf* the hills and their eastern the river. Their 
country extends over the Sindli frontL r into Jacobahad, and stretches northwards as far a'< Umrkot 
and the Pitok pass, Kojh/iii is their headquarter Tliey say that about the middle of the 17th 
eenti<’y they quarrelled with the Chaiidin of Sindh, and moved into the Sidhilf valley and Mario 
plain, and tho hill country to the wed now occupied by the Hugtl; but obtaining grants of land In 
the lowlands gradually shifted eastwards towards the river, Mr. Fryer puts llieh* fighting strength 
at 4,000, hvit our returriR show only 9,000 souls in the Province and there are very few beyond our 
border, the Shambani territory lying just behind it. Tho tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 
JaUl, and is divided into four claiin, Uustainani, Masiddni, Ualachaiii, and Sargdni * of which the 
diBt.two are tho more numerous^ though the chief is a Palachdnl. 

The Harri, and the Bugti or Zarkanni (No, 88) hold the country beyond our southern border ; 
and are wholly independent, or ra' her nominally subject to the Khan of Keldt, not being found 
within the Panjdb, They are both of Rind origin. The Marri, who hold a large area bounded by 
the Kbetr4n on the east, the Bugti on tho south, Kachhi of KeUt on the west, and Afghanistan on 
the north, are the most powerful and consequently the most troublesome of all the Bilooh tribes. 
They have four clans, the Ghazani, Loharani, Mazardni and Bijardni, of which tho Mazarani live 
beyond Sibi and the Bolin and are almost independent of the tribe. The tribe Is wholly nomad and 
nnedatory. The Bugti, who occupy the angle between the frontiers of the Fan jib and Upper 
Bindh, are also called Zarkanni' and their clans arc the Ilaltcja, Nuthini, Mnsdri, Kalpdr, Phong, 
and Shambini or Kfazai. The last, which is an almost independent section, separates the main trim» 
from our border ; while the Marri lie still fuHher west. Both these tribes are pure Bind. 


' A sept of their Bahoja elan ia idio ealled Zalkanni. 
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taOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED RACES. 5S 

Tilt Drlshak {No, 18) ore tbc most scattered of all tbe Borah Ghdzi tribes, many of tiieir 
villa^fes lying among a Jat popotetion on the bank of tho Indtia ; and this fact renders the tribe 
less powerful than it shonldbe from its numbers. Tlmy bold no portion off he bills, and are 
practically confined to the Ghizi district, lying scattered about betwco\i the Bitok pass on the north 
and the Sori pass on the aon^b. The tribe belongs to the Rind section ; but claims doycont from 
Hot, son of Jal.41 Kh4n. Its ecti ms are the Kirmani, Mingw/lni, Gul^V/, Sargiini, ArbAni and 
Jisk^ni, the chief bolonj,;ing to tho fir.st of thoso. Their hoatbiuarters arc at Aani close t> Bajanpur. 
They arc said to have descended into the plains after tho Mazarl, or tou’ards the end of the 17tii 
century. 

The Gurchanl (No, 4) own flu; Mari and Brdgal hills, ond thoir boundary extends further into 
tho mountains than Urn’ of any othei of the tribes snhjoct to us ; \^hilc their territory does not 
extend much to the on t of tlie Gnlemans. They a^o divided into eleven clans, of which tho chief 
are the Inirhani, Shcli''?iui, Ladijri, iVtlfi, Aisfrani, and Sihzani. Tho last four are true Bilochea 
and the last three Rinds ; the remainder of tho tril)o boi’ig said to liav" do-«ceivh'd from Gorish, a 
grandson of K'i ia Rlninsen naioarilhi^d, who v,*as adopted hv tho fhlochos and marricMl among 
them. H- is said to have ac(‘'.mp‘inicd Humavun to Beldl. and on his return to have celloctod a 
Biloch following and e ji’Cfod the Patheii hohi(»V8 ]'r.)m tho present Onreh/mi holdings. It is not 
impo' slnlo t]*at a coDsidornhlo nnmber of tho Ladian clan, w’hd^ are not too proud of their alHli- 
ation to the Gurchaiii, nn; ha., retnrne.l themselves as Lashari simply, and ‘O liavo been included.^ 
in the l^ahari tribe. T'n; whole of tlio Dnrkani and ahouL lialf of tho Lvdntri live beyond our 
border, and are not subject to us aavo through tln ir ,‘onnoi‘ti^ei wiLli the tribe. The hitter is the most 
turbulent of all tho claut, and tlicy and the Pc-a!i U'cl to rival fin; Klioai tribe in lavvlosHUosi of 
conduct. They have lately been given fresh huuU and are gradually settling down. The GurchAui 
tube is said to jio'^sess 2,(300 (i^htinj men. They are not found in any other part of tho Panjdb 
than Derail Glinzi. 

The Tlhbi Lund (No. 8) are also wdioll : conf.ned to the Glnlzl district, whore they occupy a 
email area in the mid it of the Gurchani conulrv. They are ('ompo^ed of Lunds, Rinds and Kliosaz, 
all of true Rlud origin, the Lund clan ooinprisieg some Iwo-third; of their whole iiumhors. These 
three sections were only quite recently unit, d utidcr (ho anthe^' ty of tho Tihhi Lund tumanddr^ 
TJnfortimat(dy, the iigurcs ghnm for tins tribe evidently iiudu.’o those of tho Sari Lund mentioned 
below. 

The Lagharl (No. 22) occupy the c mufrv fnen the Kiini ps s, which is the Gurchani northern 
border, to the Saklii S irwar pns^ a little to the north of Dorah, whieji divi bs them from tho Khnsa. 
They arc ol ]Mrv Rind origin nud are divided into four recti m-., the iraddinui, Alblni, BughUni, 
and llaibataui, of svhich tlie (i‘st inhabit th*' hilL b(;vo’.id our b ir ler and are not. subject to our rule, 
and are, or >vcre in IHflO, n imadic and iuvj;ter.if-e thieves. The cliief belongs to tdie Alidni clan. 
Their head'(piartor5 are nt Chhoti Z(M’fn* whore th<*v ore said to linvo scdtlod aiten* their return from 
accomiranyiiig Hmuilyuii, expelling the Ahmadanis who then held tho present Laghitn country. 
Hie tr ho Mnin]>er8 si)!ne 5,Oi}0 (ightitig men. They are also found in consideniblo numbors in 
Derah Tsmjin and Mu7,s>T!rf!:a'’b ; but ilieso outlvoig HeLtle incuts own no allegiance to tho tribe, 
Tho Tiilpur vlyna>tv of Sindh lielmgc.l lo Ibis trllx*,^ and there still a eousiderablo Lhgharl 
colony In that Province. It tqipeari ])rol)ahle tliat tie* repreientativ(‘s of several of tho Northom 
Biloch tril»t‘s which are now found in Sindli, arc dojccndod I'rmn people ^vho wont there during the 
Tdlpiir rule. 

883, The Khetrau (No. 37) are an independent (ribc living beyond our border at the back 
of (he Laglidri, Klu>-!i, end Lund conutry. 1’beir original se((l(;mnnt was at V’ahia in the country 
of IIP f^asraiii of Derail LsuniiT Klmii, wlierc many of (hem sfill live and hold fund between tho 
Qasrdni n^ul ilic river. Pr.t the Kinpeivn* Akbar drove out llio main body of the tribe, and they 
took refuge ill the Barkhiin valley of Gic Lagliari hill and still bold the surrounding tract anil 
look lo (me Laglmri chitf ;is thoir pr.>t^'ct>r. d’h-y are certainly not pure Biloch, and are licld by 
♦P,6G«71 wuny to be Pathdns, do een led from Miana (Xo. 87 in (be Par ban table of tribe*?, pago205),* 
brother of Tarfn, the ancestor of the Abdall ; and they do not in some cases intermarry with Pathdns 
But they confessedly rose mhle I-Jilochos in feat uvea, habits, and general iqipcarance, tho names of 
their septs end in (he Biloch psiivmvmic termination dniy and they are now for all practical pur- 
poses a Biloch tribe. It is iirobable ilia* tliey are in reality a remnant of the original Jat popula- 
tion; they speak a dialect of tlicir own callel Khefr.4nki which w an Indian dialect closely allied 
with Sindlii, and in fact probably a form of: tlic .latld sjiceeh of tho lower Indus. They are the least 
warlike of all the Biloch tribes, capital cultivators, and in conscquimco exceedingly wealthy. In 
this Census they retuimed tljomselves as follows within British Territory : — 






BUochee. 

Total. 

Demh Ism^H Khan 



1,824 

840 

1,664 

Derail Gh&zi Khan 


■ t • 

32 

240 

278 

Total Province 

••• 

»•# 

... 1,558 

605 

2,163 


* See Maegregoris Qateiteer af the North- Weet Frontier ^ Vol, II, page 259, for auaccoimt oi 
iU origin. 
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The tribe ai it now ttendii U composed of four clans, of which the Ganjdra represents the 
original Khetrin nncleQS, while to them are affiliated the Dhdriw^l' or Chdeha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloohes, the Hasannl, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Kdsir Khdn, 
the great Khdn of Kelit, and took refuge with the Khctran of whom they are now almost inde- 
p^iidsnt, and the l^ihar or Bihar, who are by origin Lodi Pathans. 

The KhOSa (No. 6) occupy the country between the Laghari and the Qasrani, their territory 
being divided into a northeim and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
Isom the foot of the hills nearly across to the river. They are said to have settled originally in 
^‘%eoh j but with the exception of a (iertain niiraher in Bahawalpur, they arc, so far as the Paujdb 
W concerned, only found in Dcrah Ghazi. They hold, however, extensive lands in Siiidli, which 
wore granted them by Humayun in return for military service. They are one of the most power- 
ltd tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and are “ admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloches.” They are true Rinds and are divided into six clans, of which tlie Babe- 
lini and Is^ni are the most important, tlie latter being an offshoot of the Kheti'au affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four are Jaggel, Jaudaiii, Jarwar, and Mahrwani. The Chief belongs to the 
Bitel clan. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurcliani boars the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock 
wrote : ** It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
“ be ; and a Khosa who iias not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.** And even now the description 
is not very much exaggerated. 

The Lund (No. 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibbi Lund, 
are a small tribe wh cli has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divir’es that of the 
Khosa into two poi'ts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are not xmre Biloohes, and are 
divided into six clans, the llaidaratii, Bakrani, Zariani, Garzwani, Niihani, and Gurcliani, none of 
which are importajit. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with tlie Tibbi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an Independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the back of tlic 
Qasrani Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Khetran 
country on the south j and they have the Liiui and Musa Khel Pathans on their western border. 
Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men us having been within the Panjub at the time of the Census, 
almost all of them in the Ghdzi distrief . Tliese live in scattered villages about Kajanpur and 
among the Lagh&ri tribe, and have no connection with the parimt trilxv Tb(5 Bozdar are of Rind 
extraction, and are divided into the Duhini, Ladwaiii, Ghulamani, Chakruni, Sihaiii, Shahwaiii, 
JaUlAni, .Utir^ni, and Rustamani claiiM. 'i hoy are more civilized than most of the transfroiiticr 
tribes and are of all the Biloclics the strictest Musalmaus. Unlike all other Biloche.s they Qght 
with the matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name U said 
to be derived from the Persian buz, a goat.’* 

The Qasrani (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi- 
sation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Derahs, and being 
confined to tlie liills both within and beyond our frontier lUid the sub- montane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or i niperiul. Tlie tribe i ; a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkarani, Khubdln, Sudani, Va-wdiii, Laghuri, Jarwar, and Rustamani, none of which are 
important. They are of Kind origin, and are not found in the Punjab in any number beyond the 
Derail district. 

The Nutlupl (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Deitili Ghazi KLau, which holds a compact 
territory strotcniTig eastward to the Indus aud hotweeu the Northern Khosa and the Qasrani. The 
tribe once enjoyed considerable influence aud importance, holding rights of superior ownership. 
over the whole of the Sanghav couuiry. But it no longer possesses a political organization, having 
been crushed out of tribal existence in the early day.s of Knnji't Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and ol Uio ciiaractcri^tic; of its race. 

884. The broken Biloch tribes of Derah Ghazi.— The tribes above enu- 
merated are the only ones to be found within or iiiiiuediatoly upon our border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. But there are luauy other Biloch 
tribes, and among them some of those most nu.nerously represented in the 
Panj5bj which occupy large ai'eas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vince, They no longer hold compact territories exclusively as their own, 
while to great extent in the Derajat itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their peculiar language aud habits, ami can hardly be distinguished from 
the Jat population wit h whom they are more or less intermixed, aud from whom 

' Dhiriwil it th# immt of an important Jat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloohes of the Derah GlluSiixd 
lowlands is briefly sketched :n the next paiagraph. Their most important 
tribes are the Rind/ the Jatoi, who still hold as a tribe, though without 
political organisation, a compact tract in Sindh between Shiktivpnr and the 
Indus, the Lash&rl,^ Goptlng, Gunu^ni, Mastoi, Hajani, Sanjrani, and 
Ahmaddni. These ail lie scattered along the edge of the Tndus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tract. 

385. Biloch tribes of Derah Ismail. — I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sohrab Khan and Ghazi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Gh&zi, 
Derah Isinail, and Derah h'atah Kinin. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the loaders were of a different tribe from 
their followers ; for the repros^aitatlvos and tribesmen of Gn^zi Khdn are 
locally known as Mihiaui, those of Ismail Khan as Hot, and those of Fatah 
Khan as Kuldchi. The party of Falah Khan never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and wa-; almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Crhdzi Khdn came the Jiskjini, who occupied the cis-Indus tmet above 
Bhakkav, while wiih the Hois came the Korai whose name is associated with 
Miom In an old Biloch verse. *^^The Hots and Kord.i are joined together; 

they are equal with the Rind/^ The Korai do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of ihcir power the Hot, Mihrani, and Jiskdni 
lield sway over almost the wliole oP the Indus valley and of the between 
the Inthis and the (Jhanal), from the centre of the Muzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-range Tract, the northern bouinlary of Sangliar and Leiah being the 
northern ])oandary of the Mihrani, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
Jiskani. During the Itittcr half of ihe IGili century Daiid Khan, a Jiskani 
and the descendant of one of Ghazi Ivhun^s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugaietl to himself Die greater p:irt of the Lciali country. x\.k})ar dispersed 
his tribe, but e arly in the 17th century tlie inde])endence of the Jiskani under 
Bilocli Klniii was rc'ccgnisenl, and it is from Biloch Khan that the Jiskdni, 
Mandriini, Mamdani, Sargjini, Qandraui, and Maliani, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah talisils, trace their descent. In about 1750 — 1770 A. D. 
the Mihnini, wlio sided wiih the Kalhoras or Sarais of Sindh in their struggle 
with Ahmad Shall Durrani, were driven out of Derail Ghazi by the Jiskani 
and (led to Leiah, wlicre many of them are still to bo found ; and a few years 
later the Kalb<u-as, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sargani to crusli the Jiskani rule. About the same time the HoJ were over- 
tin >W)i after a desperate struggle l>y the Gandapiir Pathdns. 

The Biloches of Dora Ismail are now confined lo the low lands, with the 
exception of the Uasraui and Khetran of the southern border who liave already 
been noticed in section 38:». I he upper hills are held by Pathans. The 
principal tribes are the Ijaslidri,^ the Kulachi and the Jiskani. After them 
come the Rind, the Laghari, the Jatoi, the Korai, the Chfmdia, the Hot, the 
Guvmani, the Petafi, the Gaslikori, and the Mihrani. Of the four last all but 
the Petafi seem almost confined to Derail Ismail. 

88o. The Biloch tribes ol Muzaffargarh. — In Muzaffargarh more perhaps 
than in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely denotes common descent, its common owners 

» It is possible that some Biloche.^ may have returned themselves as Uiiid or Lasb^ri with refer- 
ence to their origii^ stock rather than to their present tribe j and that some of the Lash^ri ciant 
iSif the Gurch4nl tribe may have been included in the Lashdrl tribe. 

i See note to the preceding paragraph. 
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possess no sotfc of ;tribal coherence. ' The reason doubtless is that since the 
Biloch imnugration the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 
of Sitpor, the Biddpotra of Bahfi.walpur, the Mihrdni of Derah Ghdzi, and the 
Lang&h of Multfin. The Gop&ng, the Ch&ndia, the Bind, the Jatoi, and the 
Kor&i are the tribes most numerously represented. Then came the Lagh&ri^ 
the Lash&rii the Hot, the GurmSni, the Petdfi, the Mashori, and the Sahrfini, 
the last two are hardly found elsewhere, 
r 887. The Bilooh tribes ol the Lower Indus and SatluJ.— A very consider- 
able number of Biloches are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bah&walpur and Mult&n, and especially in the former. The most important fp i9 
are the Rind,^ the Kor^,i, the Gopang, the Jatoi^ the Lashdri,^ and the 
Hot, while less numerous but still important are the Chfedia, the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 

888. The Biloeh tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab. — The 

Biloches of the Ravi are chiefly found in the hdr of the Montgomery and 
Jhang districts, where they occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little land as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Chdkar 
accompanied Ilurndytin and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shalipur districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chanab, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Rind, the Jatoi, the Lashfiri, and the Korai. 

889. Course of migration of the Biloch tribes.— Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
uble to collect is given in section :578. But the above sketch of their 

. existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they arrived at their present settlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah GhAzi, including the Nutkani, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river ; and the four most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Ilajfuii, the Sanjrani, and the Ahmaddni, 
seem to have followed the same course*. A few Lagliarl are found in Derah 
Ismdil and Muzaffargarh, and a few Khosa in Bahawalpnr ; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is represented in the EaujAb 
outside the Ghdzi district, except tlic Qasrani whose hill teriitory extends 
into Derah Ismdil, On the otht*r hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Ghdzi, with the single exception of the Nutkdni which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjdb except four Derah Ismdil tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem lo have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of th) river, and not 
' at all in the hill country. The Rind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
up the Indus In very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
nver, the Chandb, the Jahlam, the Ravi, and the Satluj. The LashdrI 
and the Kordi followed* in their track in slightly smaller numbers, but 
avoided to a great extent the Ravi valley. The (,'handia, the Gopdng, the 
Hot, and the Gurmdni seem to have confined themstdves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Chdndia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismdil but not in Derah Ghdzi. So indeed are the Hgb, 

^ tioU tg •ectiosi S84. - 
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but that is accounted for by their seat of Government having been Derab 
Ism&xl. Four tribes, the Kulachi, the Jisk&ni, the Qashkori, and the Mihrfini, 
the t^o last of which are comparatively insignificant, are found in Berah 
Ismfiil and nowhere else save in Muzaffargarh, where the first three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskfini and Kul&chi 
apparently had their origin as tribes in Leiah and Berah Fatah Kli4n, 
while the Mihrani were driven thoi'e from Berah Ghazi. It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori citlier came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the rivtr. Tl)e Kordi are Rind; the Goptog and 
the Basti are not pure Biloch, but arc said to have accompanied the Bind 
in their wanderings. 

THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

890, Figures and Bibliography for Pathans. — Tbe figums gh^en in T»bl« VJU A., undtsr 
the head Pathaii, almost certainly mcUule many ptTdoiis wIiomo Pafcli^n origin is to say the loast 
doubtful; while Iho flgurou to be discuss hI hi the following pages show that such tribes as 
Tanaoli, .Taddn. Dilazak, Tajik, Khetraii, and oven Mnghals have returned thonisolvos as Pathdns. 
Major Wftce writes ; “ The tribes in ilie west and north-wesl. of the PanjAh, who during the 
** last tliree (‘fiituries were frequently ruidod upon by Afgliilijs got into the habit of inventing 
“historios of Afghan origin as a protection against ill-treatment ; and oven whore this motive 
was a'iseiit, the i?eacral tendency to chiiui ki fish ip with tiio dominant raco would produce 
tho same (.ffect. MoreOA’er the origin of S fino of the tribes on the J\*shawar frontier is doubtful, 
and tlieir afHliution with tJm Pathans iiicomplotc, and thus they would sot up a claim to 
bo Putlian Avbich the true Pathaii would imlignmitly repudiate. Mr. Thorburn notieos the 
many and bitter disputes eafiscd Ity tho preparation of the genealogical trees during tho Bannu 
Setlloment, and tho atUunpls made by .hit clans to be recorded os Pathans, Ho writes: '‘A 
*‘low-ca:ile man horn and J)r<>ught uj) i.i a Pathaii country, if serving away from his home, 
“invariably aflixos Khan to his name and dubs hiafScU' Pathdii. it goes down if he can talk 
Pashto, and his honour in’uportionally up.” Still the groat muss of tho.so returned as. 
Pathdns are jirobtvbly really so, find tljo iiguros roprcs(*nt very fairly the general distributiott 
of the race. 

In the second place, it must ])o remembered that, of those w'ho aro really PatliAu and retni'uod 
as such, many are not llritish subjects at all. 8at*b tribes as the Bar Mohinfliid of the Peshdwar 
frontier, wlio, wbilo eHsontially independ(‘nt tribes, hold land within our border, come down 
in considerable numhers in the, winter to cuUivnh? their fields; while in tho summer they 
retreat to tbeir cool valh'ys in independent t rritory. So too the very numerous Patvindaht 
of Derail Isui^il only wiuti r in iho Panjab, and t he rmmher thus temjKinirily addoil to our Pathdu 
population is t;xc<. edingly larg<> (sect ion 898). Again, almost the wliolc of tlie local trade across 
the border is in tho liands of indej>eiidenl Irihos wliose meinhej'S <H)ine into our districta in 
cousidentide i. umbers with merchaiullzc of sorts; wdiile the seasons of drought and distress 
which precodcil tlie Census drove many of the frontier hill men into our districts in search of 
empb^yinont, and especially on the Bannn border, and oii the Thai road in Kobat and the Swdt 
Cali; 1 in I'eshaw^ar, 

As for the tiguros for inc si'paratc tribes, they w^tc clas.^itied, not by my central office, 
but by the Deputy Ctnnmisjioners of th<* sevjpral frontier districts, at least so far as regards 
the figures of those disirlc*-*. Thus far greater accuracy will have boon secured than would 
otherwise have bren pussible. Bill tlie iisU of tribes received from some of the districts, on 
which the selection of tribes Tor Inbuilt i.m was based (see Chapter on Tabulation, Book II), 
were in some instain'cs very imperfect find the classification exceedingly faulty ; tribes of 
oonsidcrahlc nnmerical importance in British T(‘rriiory Iwiiig omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in the Panjtib by onl V a fou' score of person ^ being included, and tribes, clans, and .septs being 
mixed up in n* p<Ticct chaos of cro^s-cbiasifiiation. So too the constant recurrence of the 
same clan name among the various tribes w^as n certain source ot error. Smdi names as Daulat 
Kbol, Firoz Kbel, U* indnzai, and Maliammadzai recur in many separate tribes ; and whore 
the schedule entry of sub-divisions did not bpecify the tribe, no ctrtaiu classification could 
be made. 

The best authorities op the subject of the Paihan nation as a whole are Dorn's translation 
of Niamat Ullab's History of the Afghdnt {jOHe^toX TranstaHon Comtnittes, London, 289$) ^ 
l^riestiiy's translotion of the Haiydtd- Afghani called 4fghdni$t4n and its Inhahitants (Lahore t 
i87il), Elpbinitone's Kdhul, and Hellew’s Races of Afyhdnistdn, Bellew's Ydsufsai, Plowd»tk*s 
tnmuatioi) of the KalidA-Afghdni, and the Settle^yient Koports of the distriets tf the sorthMi 
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frontier contain full mforuiution concerning the Pathine of the Panj^b border, as do Maogregor^s 
GaufUer tke N,*W» Frontier, and Paget’s FxpediHom against the N,^W, Frontier 
Tribee. 

891. Dascription of the Pathans. — ^The true Pathaa is perhaps the most 
barbaric of all the ra^es with whicli we are brought Into contact in the ^ ‘ 
Paujib. HU life is not so primuive as that of the gipsy tribes. But he 
is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindl'dive in the highest degree : he does not 
know what truth or faith U, insomuch that the saying Af<jhdiv be iman 
has pa^'sed ifito a proverb among his neighbours; and though he. is not 
without eourage of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to fac(i an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on ctjual terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of hU own mouth ; here 
are some of his ])ro verbs ; A Pathan^s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire/^ — 

A cousln^s tooth breaks u])oii a cousin.^^ — Keep a cousin poor, but 
^^use hlin.^^-— When lie is little plciy with him: wl^ep/ he is grown up he 
is a cousin ; fight hiiii.^^ — Speak good words to i,?i enemy very softly ; 
gradually destroy him root and ijraneh.i^^ At the same time he has 
his 6odo of honour which lie observes strictly, j.nd which he quotes with 
pride under the; name of Pakhtunwaii. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Nunatoifai or the right ^ asylum, ’v^liich comjiels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy wlio eomc^as a suppliant ; Dailal or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation; and Melmmiia or ^ open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And these three iierhaps tlie last is greatest. 

And there is a sort of charm about him, espi^ially about the leading men, 
which almost makes one forget his treache^us nature. As the jiroverb 
says The Patluin is one moment a- saint, and tlio next a devil. For 
centuries he has been, on our i’roi^tier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, Iree, active life in the rugged fastnesses of liis mountains; 
and there is an air of masculine independiiuce about liiin which is refreshing iu 
a country like India. ^ lie is a Ijijgot of the most fanatical typo, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitious. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Seinitk; typo. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his slioulder lie wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a shee 2 )skiu coat with its wool inside ; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,* and his national arms the long heavy * Afghan 
knife and the matchlock or jazaiL His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wrinkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head ; and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both "sexes are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathfin in his iiome among tla^ fastnesses of the frontier 
ranges. But the Pathans of our; territory have beim much softened by our rule 
and by the agricultural life of ^'he plains, so that they look down ’upon the 
Pathdns of the hills, and theifr proverbs have it A hill man is no man, 
and again, “ Don^t class burr^'as grass or a hill man as a human being!^^ 

The nearer he is to the frcjiitier the more closely the Pathtin assimilates 
to the original type; while dii this side of tlie Indus, even in the riverain 
itself, there is little or iiotlii ng, not even hiuguage, to distinguish him 

*Tbe Pa'jfatt) word iarhiir is u^cd iiidiftVreiitly lor “couain ” or for '‘cneiuv and tarbdr^J 
eittor ft>r oousinbood or lor “enmity.” 

»TJua i> not true of the nortbem PatUaue, who shove their he»d«, and often their beardi aUo. 

* The eohrar and out of the clothee vary greatly with the tribe. 
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from his neighbours of the same religion a? himself. The Pathfins are 
cxtraordinajLily jealous of female honour^ and most of the blood feuds for 
which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women. As a race 
, they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are‘ prevented from doing so ))y their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woman^s nose is cut ofE if jhe be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Pathari woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly You have no nose ! The Pathdn pretends 
to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he p*’o])ably is so ; while 
even in British Tt*rritory the first wife trill gtmerally be a Patlidn, except 
among the poorest classes. At the sa.ue time Piithan women are beyond 
the Indus seldom if ever married to anv but Patluin.^. Th y intermarry 
very closely, avoiding only the prohibited dt.*grees of Isldin. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedan, and tend to keep property 
within the agnatic society, though some few of the more v'ducated families 
have lately begun to follow the Musaiman law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather jjcriiaps from the wilder to the more 
civilised seetiojis of the nation. The Patlians beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached sio’ie towers in eommandiug 
]>ositions which serve as watch-towers and i>laces of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the })lains belo^v are still common ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 

The figui’es showing the distribution of Pathans are given in Abstract 
P. 38 - 9 . No. 65 on page 191.'*^ They arc the dominant race throughout the whole 
tracf; west of the Indus as far south as the southern bordtT of the tahsil 
of Derah Isnudl Khan, which rouglily divides the Patliaii from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus tli(?y hold much of tlui Chach country of Ilazdra 
and Edwalpiiuli, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the norfheni 
portion of the Bliakkar thal. Besides those tracts which are territorially 
field by Pathans, there are numerous Palhaii colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of tliem descendants of men who rose to power during the 
Pathan dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of laud-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 18th century. 

892. Origin of the Pathan. — The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there i^ a formidable array of weighty 
authority in favour c»f tliclr Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report, and in Dr. Bellew^s Itaccs of AJghdnUtdn} Mr. Thorburn quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, ^"somc peculiar customs obtaining 
among the trii)es of purest blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
of sacrificing an animal and smearing the docu'Way with its blood in order 
avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ; and he 

* Dr. Dcllow sug’gijstij that tho oripnal AigliauM were the Solymi of Herodotus^ and were 
Qure^bi Arabs who live<l in* Syria and there hecame intcruiiiugled with the Jew«, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jewe took refuge with them. This t(U])pouiiiou would explain 
the name Sulemiui which U oiten applied to the Afghans, and tlieir own asaartion that KhaUd nhi 
W^did the Qumhi was of the same s^k with themselvee. 
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points ou-ti that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghan people. The Afghan 
proper is said ^Ul io call himself indifferently Ban-i-Afghan or Ban-i-Isrdil 
to distinguish himself from the Pathdn proi)er who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock. It is described in Chapter V, sections of this 

Report. 

There is great conflict of ojnnion concerning both the origin and constitu-^ [P. 
tion of the Pathrm nation. Kot a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathdn stocks, thougli these are for 
the most part offict'rs of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. 1 have ho\vev<n* l^cen obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tri])es ; and 1 
have therefore^ adopted that of Dr. Jiell(*w, who ])ro])ah]y has a greater 
knowledge of the Afgh^ins of Afghanistan as distinct from the Pan jdb frontier, 
and especially of* the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author- 
ities who liavc treated of tlie inatl(‘i\ TIk' conslitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Bclli'wV account are discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But wlmtcver tlie origin of Afghans and Pathfins proper 
may he, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Persian {ind Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country 
lying between tlie Persian empire on the west, the Tndiivn on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Bilocli on the south, nr dudes as at present con- 
stituted many tri!.)t‘s ol' viay div(*rse origan. Tlicy are without exception 
Mussalinans, and for the most ])art bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, bating 
and persecuting Shiahs, or as tlu y call tliem Jlafazis.' 

398, Tribal organisation of the Pathans, -The tribe is prol>aldy far more 
homogoiK'Ous in its constitution among tlie Pathans than among the Biloclics. 
Saiyad, Turk, and otlier claiis have occasionally hvm allillated to it; but as a 
rale people of foreign descent pre.s(‘rvt' their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingh'd, niih tla^ tri’oes a\noiig whom they 
have settled. Even tlien Ihcy generally claini Patban origin on the feniale 
side, and the tribe? is usually descended in tlieory at least fi’Oai a ^.ominon 
ancestor Tlu* //amsdmk custom descri])ed in sc'/tion ^>80, iy which strangers 
are protected )>y the tribt' with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathfi-ns as among the Biloches. But with the forjner though it does protect 
in many cases famili(‘S of one tribe who have settled wdth anolher, it seldom . 
accounts for any consideralde portion of the tribe; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders, menials, and other dependents of fortdgn extraction, who 
are protect('d ly Imt not received into the trine. Thus a bla d<smitb living in 
an Utuuinzai village will give his clan an b^tmanzui ; l>ut his caste will of 
course remain Lohdr. The nation is divided gcmulogi cal ly into a few great 
sections wliich have no corporut(' oxistunce, a?ul the tribe is m>w the practical 
unit, though the (‘onimon name and tradition of common descent are still 
carofttlly prestnwed in the memory of the ]>eoplo. Each section of a tribe, 

' The 52 Hindus shown in ihe tuhits arc prohnhly tradirs living under Path^ti protection, or 
due to errors in cnuinorntion. There nrc several Slu'ali clnio iimong Orakzai of TirAb on the 
KobAt border. Tlie people of the ^^ihuilzai tapah of the Kohit. di-^trivt, which is oontormiuoui 
with the territory of these clana, are also Shfalw. All own allegianco to the Slda^^aivads of 
tike Oraheid Tirdn ; while everywhere many of the tribee which claim Baiyad origin wipuah«« 
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bowever small, has its leading man who is known as Malik, a specially Pathos 
title. In many, but by no means in all tribes, there Is a Khfm Khel or Chief 
House, Mually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is laiown as Kh&n, 
and acts as chief of the whole tri>>c. But he is seldom more than iheir leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others ; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rests with thc./i>/jr«A, a '’•emocratle ecuncil 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into mimerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the comm on ancestor by the addition of 
the word or A/ie?, being the corruption of the Pashto zoa meaning 
son, while Is an Aiabie word meanln^jj an i^usociation or company. 
Both terms are used indiuerently lor ]K‘th the larger am! smar.r divisions^ 
The stock of names being limitcvl, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring in very different iribes in the most maddening 
manner. Moreover Die title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or elan is often veiy different fri»in licit by which it is I nown for practi- 
cal purposes, the people having prefemd to be enlled by the nam(^ of a junior 
ancestor who had "acquired local renown. The fronti(‘r tribe whether within or 
bevond our border has almost without exccidion a very distiind. corporate 
existence, each tribe and within tl'c tribe caeh elan occupying a, clearly defined 
tract or country, thougli th(‘y are in the Tmlus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers oi’ the country, the land and smaller villages being 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Patlifins. These people are included by the 
Pathfi,ns under the generic and semi-contemptuous name of llindki ; a term 
very analogous to the Jat of th<‘ Biloch frontier, and which includes' all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have ])een converted to Isldm in 
comparatively recent times,- 

894. Constitution of the Pathan nation. — Tlu* words Pathan and Afghdn 

are used indifferently hy the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.^ But: the two words are not used ns synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghans are a race of prohaldy Jewish or Arab 
extraction ; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have long been blended, still distinguish themselves *as the tni(.‘ Afghans, or 
since tlie ris(^ of iVhmad Sbiib Durnini as Durrauis/ and class all non-Durrdni 
Pasht o-speakers as Opra, Bui they have lately given their name to Afghfinis- 
tdii. the country formerly known as Khordsfin, over wdiich they have now 
held sway for nmve than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxua, on the south by Bllochistdn, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Pcirsian desert ; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the popula- 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghan istdn are now in common parlance known as 

^ When our ill -fated ReBidcnt Maj<jr Cavagnari was lately living at Kdbnl under the Amfr 
Yikdb Kbdn, those who favoured the British were known as Cavagnarizai, and the national pa^y 
as Yikubzai, The ending zai is never used by tlie Afrfdi. 

s The Dilazdk are often called Hiudkis by the true PathilTis, aa having oome from India and 
not from Afgbdnidtdn. 

^ In Hin4ustan tbey are often called Kobillahs, or Highlanders, from Bohl the mountain 
oountry of the Pathdns (Eoh>B*Koh, a mountain.) 

* Either from Durr-i^JOaurdn ** pearl of the ago or from JOurr^i-Durrdn ** pearl of pearla.** 
The titj^ was adopted by Ahmad ShAh Abdali when ho ascended the tlirono, in allusion to thf 
Abd&li Wtom of wearing a pearl stud in the right ear, 
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Afgli ^3 the races thus included being the Afghfo proper, the Path&n proper, 
the Gilzai, the Tfijik, and the Hazdra, besides tribes of less importance^ living 
on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathfins are apparently of Indian origin. Their language is 
called Pashto or Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtfina^ or Pakhto- 
speakers ; and it is this word of which Pathdn is the Indian corruption. They 
held in the early conturi(‘fi of our jera the whole of the Safed Koh and Northern 
Snlemfin systems, from th(‘ Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the [P.2 
Swdt river and Jalfilfibad to Pcshin and Quetta. The Afghans and Gilzais 

E d into llieir country and adopted their language and customs ; and just as 
, Scotch, and Wcdsh speaking tlie English language are commonly called 
Engli^men, so all who s])eak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the name Pathfin. Tims the A fglidns and Gilzais are Pathiins by virtue of 
their language, though not of Pathan ongiuj the Tajiks and Haz&ras, who 
have retained theii- Persian speech, are not Pathfcs ; while all five are Afghans 
by virtue of location, though only one of them is of Afghan race. 

895. Early history of the Afghans* — The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very different views. I have in the following 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellcw, as it affords a convenient 
framework on whi(di to base a description of those triljcs. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon b(‘tween 
Pathfi-n proper and Afgbfin proper really exists or is recognised by the people; 
while the Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most unceriain. But 
the division of the nation ini o tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of tludr wanderings are all beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to serve as 
connecting links which shall bind them into a consecutive stoiy. The tradi- 
tions of the true Afglifuis who trace their name and d(‘scent from Afgh^na, 
the son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomoiris eommander-in-chief and 
the builder of his teiTi]de, say that tliey wtTe carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of (ihor and the modern Hazfira 
country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of Islfim, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they liad fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais.or Kish, namesake of SanPs father, who married a daughter of Khalid- 
ibn-Wfilid a (iureshi Arab and Malromet^s first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modem genealogists trace the descent alike of Path&ns, Afgh&ns, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of those races as we have h(me to deal 
with ; and to him they say that the Proplu^. pleas(»d with his eminent services, ' 

f ave the title of Patiidn, the Syrian word for rudder, and hade him direct 
is people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the bth and 6th century of 
our lera, an iiTiiption of Scytliic tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus Valhy drove a colony of the BndcUiist Gandhdri, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of tliat Pactyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathans proper, from their homes in the Peshtiwar 
valley north of the K&bul river and in the hills circling it to the north ; and 

^ > Dr, Bellew and Major Jatne* identify them with the Pnetiyans of Herodotus, and seem half 
Inclined to connect them with the Picts of Britain, as also tlie Scyths with the Scots, and certain 
Pathdn and Br^khoi tribes with Cambrians and Ligorians ! 
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they emigrated en masse to a kindred people on the banks of the Helnumd. 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they naniM 
Gandhi after their native capital, and which is now called Kandah&r. ' 

It is not certain when the Afghdns of Glior moved down into the 
Kandahfir country wh^re the Gandhdri colony was settled ; but they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st centin y of the Mahome- 
dan sera. They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermarried with and converted the Gandh&ri, and adopted their language ; 
and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation 
under the name of AfghAns, as distinguished from the neighbouring PathAns 
of whom I shall presently speak^ though the original stock of Ghor still called 
themselves Ban-i-TsrAil to mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 
that of their Gandhari kinsmen. Tt is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is fhe similar tradition of Norman descent 
which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the AfghAn proper 
includes, firstly the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes are 
the Tarfd, Ahdali or Durrani and Shirani, and secondly the descendants of the 
fugitive GandhAri, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand, and other tribes of 
PeshAwar. These batter returned about the fet half of the lotli century of 
our {era to their original seat in the PeshAwar valley which they had left 
nearly ten centuries before ; while the original Afghans remained in KandaliAr, 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
country since known as AfghaiiistAn, and shoilly afterwards moved their 
capital to KAbul. The tribes that returned to th(^ PeshAwar country were 
given by Ahmad Shah the title of Bar or upper DiirrAni, to distinguish 
them from the Al)dali DurrAni who remained at KandahAr. 

396* I have said that the GandhAri were one of the four great divisions 
of the Pactiyie of Herodotus. The other three nations included under that 
name were the Aparytm or Afridi^, the Satragyddie or Kl»ntak, and the 
Dadicas or DAdi, all alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 
dan ijera the Afridi held all the country of the Safed Koli, the SatragyddiO 
held the Sul cm An range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
Indus, wliilc the DAdi held modern SewestAii and the country between the 
KandahAr Province and the Sulemans. These three nations constitute the 
nucleus of the PathAns proper. But around this nucleus have collec'ted many 
trib^ s of foreign origin, sucli as the Scythic KAkar, the RAjput Waziri, and 
the many tribes of Turk extraction included in the KarlAnri section who came 
in with Sabiiktagln and Taimur and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afridi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
the Dadi have been practically absorbed by their KAkar invaders. The whole 
have now become blended into one nation by long association and inter- 
marriage, the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
accepted IslAm and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally converted to 
IslAm by Mahmud of Ghazni ; but the real conversion of the PathAn tribes 
dates from the time of ShahAb-ul-din Ghori, wheu Arab apostles with the title 

* The Afrfdi still call themselves Aparfde. There \» no J in Pashto proper. 

* The various acoounts given of Karlin’s origin all recognise the fact that he was not a Patlian 
by birth ; and even the affiliation of the Karlanri is donbtfid, some classing them as Sarbanl and 
not Ghnfghnsbti, 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts wlio were called Sbekh spread through the 
country, and settled among, married with, and conveited the Pathfins, The 
descendants of these holy men still preserve distinct tribal identity, and as a 
rule claim Saiyacl origin. 

The Gilzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being 
another form of Khilchi, the Turkish word for swordsman, who early settled, 
perhaps as mereenarics rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Sifih-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a large admixture of Persian blood. 

The official spelling of the hame is still Ghaleji at Kabul and Kandahdr. 

They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between JalalahdrI and KeJSt-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and 
west over* the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th centurj 
they revolted agai?ist tludr Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahdr, and overran Persia. But a quarter 
of a century later they were reduced by Nadir ShS.b, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Diirnini. % 

With the remaining races of the Tajik and Hazfi,ra which form part of 
the Pathiin nation in its widest s(3n.se, we have little concern in the Panjab. The 
former are the remnants of the* old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the 
word is now loosely used t(» <‘x press all Pathans who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghfms, Saiyads, nor Haz^iras. They are scattered through Afghfinistfin, 
Persia, and Turkistan, in whicli last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Tlie Ilaz/iras an? Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. Th(‘y oc^cupy all the moun- 
tain country formed by the w(‘stevn extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, Balkh, lUrat , niul Kamlahar, 1 have included in iny account of the 
Pathfinfl a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathfos, 
have by long association become closely assimilated with them in manners, 
customs, and eharaeter. Th(\y elnefly ocen])y TTazfira, and are called DilazAk, 

SwAti, .Todun, Tan^ioli, and Shilintini. 

897. Tribal affinities and statistics. — The Path^in genealogies, which were 
probably concocttnl not more than 40(» years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 

But they arc based upon the existing affinities of the people whom th(*y trace 
back to Kais ; and they will therefore afford a us<‘fe.l ba^is for a disejiission of 
the tribes with wliicli we in tlie Paiijjib are concerned. 1 give in Abstract 
No. 69 on pages 204 and 305* a (able showing the traditional grouping of the •?. 
divisions of the Pathfm nation. This gmuping corresponds fairly well with 
their present distribution by locality, and I sbiill therefore take the tribes in 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with the Biloches. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
tribes which I give in Abstract No. 70, on page 20()t are in many ways t 7 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that, the Deputy Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prtipare lists of the tribes for which 
figures should be separately tabulated for each district, and it is now apparent 
that these lists were drawn uj) far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tritjal system of classification. 

The figures given, however, will probably satisfy all administrative require- 
ments : though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 
are of little use to me in the description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the following pages, I have, however, grouped the figures 
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on the baeis of the tribal classification, adopted in Abstract No. 69, and hiive 
added below each heading in Abstract No. M the serial numbers of the ‘brib^ 
shown in Abstract No. 69 which it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the tribes which I have followed. The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local staff are probably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But errors must have occurred, both from the constaut 
recurrence of the same clan name in different tribes, and from the difficulty 
pointed out in the following quotation fronl Mr. Beckett^s Peeh&war Census 
Ileport : — 

''Among MuliammadanM, e^pocially among .A f ghilnfi, tribes or s^^ctions multiply with genera- 
^'ilons; for instnnee as the ascendants incroape their ?«ranohos or soctions in< rep so with them, 
* so the mistake which has occurred is tl)al, of afow men whose origin was the sam^^mc were 
placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an ^termediato 
i' ancestor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generation. Similarly tlioso 
who should have been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches.” 

398. Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan. — The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Sliekh Baitan^, third sou 
of Kais. His descendants in iho male line are known as Bitanni, and are 
comparatively unim])Oi'tant. But while, in the early paii of the Sth ceniur}% 
Baitan was living In his original home on the western slopes of the Sifib- 
band range? of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From him are descended the Matti section 
of the nation, which embraces the Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwani Pathans. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan tribes till the rise of 
the Durrani power, while the Lodi section gave to Delili the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarwani never rose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
Pawindahy from Parwindali ^ the Persian word for a bale of goods or, i>erhap8 
more probably, from the same root as jioioal, a Pashto word for to graze .^^2 
They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade between India and 
Afgadnist^u and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of 
Ghazni, with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhara and Kamdahdr ; and forming enormous caravans, number- 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kdkar and Waziri 
country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Suleradns. Entering the 
Derah Ismdil Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
thirds of their fighting m( 3 n in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 
side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Multdn, Rdjputdna, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Bendres, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again assemble, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Keldt-i- Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahdr, Hirdt and Bukhdra with 
the Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from Hindus- 
tdn. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. 

1 Dr. Bellow pomts out that Baitan has an Indian sonnd ; while Shekh Is the title 
in oonfindistinction to Baiyad, to Indian converts in Af^hinistfiln. Tims the Qhilzal (the Tdrk' 
term for swordsman) are probably of Thirk extraction, wii^ Indian and Persian admixtures. 

9 The pronnnciatioii is Powindah, rather than Faa^dah, 
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ttliOCH, PAfHAI^, AND ALLIED KACBS. 


Prineipai Divisions of the Pathsn Nation— oontinned. 




Pyeseut Holdings. 


Claus WarshpiLn and Kajin (septs Dbanne ISorth-West of Dcrah Isxn&ll K.bdn 
audTatte). ______ _ 



Descended from SharfrabAn by a Kikar 
mother. Bhir&ni (luarrelled with bis 
brothers, and allied himself to the 
K&kar branch of the nhurgbiisht sec- 
tion, with which his descendants are 
still associated. See No. 86, 


I Country round and west of the 
I Tak;ht-i-Salem4n on the Derah 
r TsmMl Khin border. 


Bahad tribes affiliated to tlic Shir4ni. 
No. 31 includes several clans of true 
Path^in origin. 


Psouth of Derah Ismail Kh&u, and 
I adjoining parts of Bulein&n 

mountains . 

'I Pavmlah tribe in tho Gbilzal 

j Qonntry. 

I South-west of Dcrah Ism&il Kh&n 
j North-west of Derah ISQi&ll Kh&n 


Bollow allies the K&kar to the Gakkbars. 
They include several clans of distinct 
origin, all called KAkar after the chici 


Of KAjp At origin. The larger portion of 
them is still settled in nickhi^wattl 
j and Haidar&bAd. 

^iie i^irescntatives of the ancient 
Dadioffi. 


Chief clans AUmi and Bahlolzai 

Unimportant. Practically a separate tribe 

Chief clan Utni&nzai and Ahniadzai 
Hybrid tribe, with niuny clans of mixed 

^origin. 

Unimportant 


Kakarisf&n in south-east of Af- 
gh&nist&n, between the Ghi’zai, 
bpin, Tarfii, and Hiloch territo- 
ries and the Sulcm&n mounluins. 


[P, 20B] Pgthan origin t 


Claim descent from Khugi&ni ; but of 
doubtfni PathAii origin, and now separate 
tribes. Very probably T Arks who came 
in with Cliangiz and Tainiur. 

Bhottld perhaps be classed as Durr&ni (Nos. 

9 &) . ' 

Chief olann IluUqi, Tarl Tarkai. Two 
territorial sections, Akora or Eastern and 
Tori or Western. 


1 Hills on north-west frontier of 
I Derah Ism&il Kb An. 

J 

illlls on tho Ha nnu border ^ 

North-west of Bannu district 

Both baiSs of on 

Dai ing b order. 

Bou th-west corner of Khnst 

’[Ticad of Kurra m val ley ^ 

Kurrani valley ••• ^ 


gflii 

ooSwa 

a " " 


North-west slopes of Baled Koh, 

west of Bhi nw&ri. 

Boutli, centre, and cast of Koh&t ; 
south-east 01 PeshAwar, and west 
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Abstract No. 69, showing flie 
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Principal Dirisions of the Pathan Ration— concluded. 


Notes. 

Present Holdings. 

Co Dirv, district, 
or frontier to 
which each tribe 
appertains. 

SI-* ■' 

“t; *§ 
r a’i S 
cr 

0 

1 

Scatieml. Some in 

Some in Ghorband Mountains 

AfgbAnistAn 

413 

61 

A<f«onipai>jcd \'tisufzai to Pt shdwar 

Ilaehtnfigbar, in Pesliuwar 


408-10 

62 

Proltably ncooiiipanied Yi’^iuizai to Pi'Sh i- 
wai*. Comicolod witl> Qhilxai. 

Norilieni slopes of Kafud Koh, t ast 
of khagiani. 


411 

68 

Claus Kamul'/al and AniA/a^ 

1 


400-10 

64 

f Botlj Lisaian'/.ai by dt’seent, ibmitjh iiov* 

1 YA.siifzai plains in PeshAwar, tho 


400-12 

05 

C soi'aralo. 

' Chamlali valley, and the left 
bank of Indus iu Ilazfira. 


400-10 

66 

liroibor of Mandan, but now included in 
Mandonr. 



409-10 

67 

Almost extinct 


1 

ts 

5 

411 

68 

Clans Kasuii'/ai, Akuzai, Maddo Khrl 

Sw^ut, Buner, and the hills north of 
iVsbAwiir, ami a part of the 
Luudkhwar valley in Peshawar. 

411 

60 


‘Cl 

411 

70 

Glaus Daulatzai, Cbugliarzai, NVirnzai 

ts 

ft 

411 

71 

Clans Rfinizai, KbwAjazai, liaivai 

j 

1 

410 

72 

DcBCcndcd from Male, a brother of Maud ... 

I'‘o'dbaof PesliAwar, between Sw&t 
and KAbul rivers. 

.a 

Vi 

408-10 

73 

Descended fn>in Mak, a brother of Maud ... 

llajaur, north-west of PeshAwar ... 


408-0 

74 

Patliuu origin doubtful. Vassals of No. 70 

t Hills west of Peshfiwar border along 
r both baulvB of KAhul river. 


411 

75 

/Of coinuion descent, but uow separate 


400-11 

76 

C tribes. 

1 


409-10 

77 


1 Bouth-west plain of PtishAwar, 
f south of Kabul river. 


400-10 

■^78 


1 


409-10 

70 

Early separated from kiuBmen. J’crimjis 
I'ersiaufa. 

Souib'castera Baled Koh, north of 
Kurram. 


406 

80 

I' ■ iguificant, often eonfoniulod with TAjik 

Scattered through Afgli.'iniHtAii ... 


400 

81 

Clans P(»i alzai (seid Sadd.e/ai)» Ibirak'/ui, 
Alikozai. Saddozal gave Shahs to Kan- 
daMr; and lUrakzai, Amirs to Klibul. 

1 All U»c KaudahAr country in south 
> of AlghAnistin. The Mult&ni 

i 

305 

82 

Clans lsh&q.zai, NArzai, KhakwAni^M&bu... 

1 i'aiiiilUB arc Aihiuii. 


305 

83 


Poshln, south of Abdali country ... ] 


408-11 

84 

Tho /jaimusht clan is in Kurram on Koh^tt 
border. 

Sewestan, in south-east of AfghA* 
nisi an. 


408-11 

85 

Classed with Ghurglmshti PatliAus, Ntis. 
25-28. 

Takht-i-Su1omAn. See Nos. 25-26 

D. I. Kh&n. 

402 

66 

tho Kbetr&n of the Dcrujat exists ns a 

Scattered through Afghanist&n ... 

B 

383 


Insignificant tribe ... 

Ldiira river between AbdAli and 
Bilocb territory. 


88 

% 

Speak Hindki. Probably of Hinda origin... 

Scattered tfi^gb AIgbAnist&n ... 

Hi 

HH 

88 






n ’smjlb cas^m. 

Absinst Mo. 70, showing the distribution of the priaotpal 


Serial Ko, 

■■ 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 


n 

8 

9 

10 


GHILZAI 


Lodi Section. 

Ghilzai 

tTaiBAi 




Tjohani. 


Nidzi 



Divisions. 
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No. 69, pegcfl 
66-71. 







■ 

■ 


■ 

Dchli 

536 



2 






88 

OxirgBon 

81 

. . . 



. . . 

... 

.. . 

. . . 

• ■ • 

16 

Karn&l 

456 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


Hohtak 

32 










AmbAla 

1,910 





... 

ii7 



25 

J&landliar ... 

1,147 






05 



21 

Hashy^rpur,., 

884 






12 



298 

Lahore 

536 



33 


ee« 

30 


T-- 

28 

RAwalpiiidi ... 

1,035 



9 

... 

1 

71 


... 

1,768 

Derah Ismifl 

192 

2,092 

3,203 

888 

3,646 

6,771 

2.V11 

3,590 

1,828 

2.468 

Khdn. • 






Derah Gh^zi 

67 


2 

0 

340 

1 

201 

5 


100 

Khilu. 










Faimu 

15 

6 

544 

193 

10 

40,766 

30,199 

21 

85 

3,280 

PoBb^war ... 

294 



97 

1,085 


1 



2,648 

Kaz^ra 

279 

... 

. . . 


• 1 • 

’’ 1 





Kohit 

... 

... 



... 

... 

2,677 


... 

2,’M2 

1 

Biltiib Terri- 

11,798 

2,099 

8,749 

1,886 

5,498 

47,546 

86,814 

8,667 

1,868 

14,011 

tory. 








Native Stotes 

1,868 


• • • 

1 

68 


67 



166 

ProvUiee ... 

18,161 

2,099 

8,749 

1,887 

5,561 

47,546 

36,871 

8,667 

1,8^ 

14,166 
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Pathan Tribes for IMstrIcts and States. 
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PANJAB CASTES, 


Abstraet No. 70, sbowing tbe dlstribatloii oi tbe ^elpal 


8cml No. 

2i 

25 

26 1 

27 j 

28 1 

29 

80 

31 




PATHAN NATION. 



AFGHAN 



Karlanei Section. 




Original 

TRiBAii Dnisioxs. 

..■i 

'n 

C3 

In 

'§ 

a 

Kbatak. 

Afrfdi. 

Xi 

a 

"OS 

S 

•4^ 

Orakzai. 

rd 

ei 

U) 

P 

& 

Muhammadzai. 

Nob. of Abfllrttct No. 69, 
pages G6-7 1 . 

3^ to d<l 

42 

6 L 

52 

63 

69 

60 

62 

Dcbli ... 

100 


4 

786 



291 

111 

Ourgaon 

... 


983 

10 



19 

31 

Karnal ... 


... 

11 

236 


... 

... 

79 

Eohtalc ... 




4 




27 

Ambd<1a... 


« «« 

1 

20 



’*’91 

GO 

J^landbnr 


... 

14 



... 

1 

94 

Hushyarpur 



9 





13 

Lahore ... 



13 

ii7 


3 

*37 

38 

EAwalpiudi 



347 

52 

148 

14 

360 

212 

Derail Isniial Kbaii ... 

, 464 

123 

141 

64 


4 

3 

6 

Dorab GbA/A Kban ... 

7 

2 

41 

52 



54 

15 

Bannu 

19,262 

20,382 

13,265 

151 

... 

1 

191 

8 

PesbAwar 



36,447 

6,590 

ri,768 

874 


18,036 

Ha/ira ... 


««« 

333 

46 


5 

12 

KobAt ... 

909 


60.278 

8.735 

■ 

6,245 

36,437 

• 

BrUlsli Territory ... 

20,741 

20,307 

118,048 

17,823 

6,923 

7,157 

17,565 

19,426 

Native States 

2 

2 

103 

1 

178 

Frovinee 

20,743 

as 

20,^7 

M. 

17,426 

6,924 

7,157 

17,565 

19,604 


•Note. — I am informed that Sargani U the same aa Sarwini, tribe No. I 
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PathAn Tribes for Districts and States — oonoluded. 
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36 

37 ! 

i 

38 

39 j 

40 

1 

41 j 

42 

43 

NATION. 


Indian Section. 

Okjcinal Afchan Sectio.-'T. 


Yiisufzat. 




1 


Turin. 




*S 




‘S 




. 

n 




a 

"0# 

bjj 

'03 

at, 

s 

ri 


6 

§ 

t 

es 


l^‘ 

S 


'o 








g? 


P 



P 

w 


H 


M 1 

P 

cS 

G4 to 72 

05 

76 

76 to 77 

78 

79 

82 and 

84 and 

.85 

87 

89 








83 

85 





3,901 


1 





0 




1 

1,083 


1 

• * 

« • . 

... 

. . . 




, , , 

. . • 

1,890 

... 

... 

... 

6 

... 

4 

36) 



... 

4S9 

1,854 




1 


1 

7 




140 

4,641 


' T - • 

1 

1 ... 

3 

12 

205 




153 

476 


36 

1 

... 

1 


30 


... 

... 

9 

921 


2G 


10 

1 

! B 


114 

... 




1,466 

.. 

11 

215 

2'f 

44 

I 78 

60 




i 

1,550 

296 

27 

1 

•lUO 

i 1 

107 

i GO 

008 



... 

674 

204 

1 

41 


! 

: 96 



: 1,029 

1 90 


1,324 

34 

10 

595 

27 

' ... 

1 

i 3 

*22 

i 

1 192 

t • * 

82 



992 

1 


1 33 

j ... 

i "■ 

470 

i 

1 20 


340 

... 

70,285 


! 

i 052 

j 

! 40,‘»80 

1 

> 4,949 

; 13,268 

i 

' 7,231 

i 660 



3,187 

795 

929 

5,166 

! 

41 

i 5 

6 

. 272 

|1,355 




... 

087 


2,414 

1 . • 

i 


1 264 

1 

... 

1,335 


176 


# 


. 


I 

1 


1 





95,426 

5,547 

1 1,249 

48,960 

5,890 

i 13,595 

9,738 

4,902 

1,835 

1,558 

8,737 

3,159 

8,551 

49 

8 

1 910 

781 

98,977 

5,M7 

i 1,^ 

! 

! 



44,009 

1 , 

5,898 

i 

i 

i 

; 1^595 

1 

9,7^ 

5,812 

1,8^ 

1,^ 

8,787 

8,940 


at Abstract No. 69 ; if so they sboold bavo conic 6rst ill tbii table. 












^ The Pawindahtt are well descrihod at pages lOZ^ot Dr. Hellew’s Haot'S of Afghdn 
and at pajjfo** of rriostk^'s tvatmlation of tlio Jlaigdi-i-Afghdni, wliile Mr. Tucker gives 
iUdiaUed information conceruiiig them at pages of his Settlement Ileport of Derah Is 

KWn. 

s The Oaulat Klu'Hs really only « elan of the M/umi Khel tribe; but it has become 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans, and to give its name io the whole tribe, 
’Wrongly spelt ,Utar throughout Mr. Tucker’s settlernent n'lwrt. 


I 


and a section now lives at Margha in the Ghilzai country, 'and is engaged in the pawindak 
but has little or no oonueotiou with the BakhtUr of Perah Isniifl. 
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Widened by feuds witK the Sdr, out of their country into Hinddst&n. In 
this quarrel the Daulat Khel wore assisted by the Gand&puv, a Salyad trib^ 
of XJshtar&ni stock (see next paragraph) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Eori and gradually spread over their present country. 

400 . The ShirAni Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Sulemdn. They are by descent Carbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the KAkar from whom his mother had come ; and his descendants are now 
classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the LohAui 
came into the district, the BAbar, a ShirAni tribe, descended from the hilis into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Bilocii ]topulation. Finally, 
about a century ago, the XJshtarAni proper, a Saiyad ird^e afliiiated to the 
ShirAni AfgliAns, having quirrelled with the Jlusa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Bilocli iuhabitaiits and encroaching northwarls upon the 
BAbar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tvil)es of Dcrah 
IsniAil KhAn. Thus the PathAns hold a broad strip of tlie trans-Indus portion 
of the district running northwards from tlie border of the Kli(‘trAn and QasrAni 
Biloches (see section 388) along the fo(*i of tlie lulls and including tlie western 
half of the plain country between tlumi and thi^ Indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Tndiis Salt-range, 
and the SulemAns as far south as the lliloch border. But while in the (»xtreine 
northern portion of the tract the population is almost (‘xclusively PatliAn, tlie 
proportion lessens southwards, the PailiAns holding only the superior projierty 
in tlie land, which is cultivated by a subject ]>opulaliou of Jat and Biloch. 
Beyond the Indus the Baliich who hold tlu* norlh of the Bhakkar C/i(d are 
the only PatbAn tribe of importance. Their hoad-tpiarters are at PauIAla in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seom to have spread aeross t.lu‘ river helow 
MiAnwAli, and then to liave turned souiliwards down tlie left hank* Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk Pashto and are fairly jiure 
PathAns. Tlie other PathAns of the Khasor lulls, thougli trans-l mlus, ar(‘, like 
all the eis-Indus PathAns, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mi An Kind and GandApur w< re ihprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the hegiiining of this ciaiiuiy by NawAh Muham- 
mad KhAn Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 


401. The Pathan tribes of Derah Ismail Khan continued. -I u )\v procoed to give a brief 

descaption of fhe various tribes from tlio Boutli : - 

The Ushtaranl. — Tim UHlitarani pro^jt^r are the do'-cemlants of Hannnr, one of thf* sous of 
tJBtarydnij a Sai^'od who sjdtlod uiuoufr and marrn d into IV.e Sliivani Kdctlon of Afgiidii«, and whose 
progeny are siiewn in tie margin. They wore Hotlle<l with the Sliiranirt to the south of tho 

Takht i-Snlomdn, and till about a century 
. wore wholly pastoral and pawta- 

dah. Uut a quarrel with their uei^^hbourH 
the Mudii Kiiel put a stop to tiieir annual 
westward migration, and they were 
forc(d to take to agriculture. Their 
d<jsceut into the plains has been described 
in Boctiou 400. They still own a largt* 
tract of hill country, in which indeed 
moat of them live, cultivating laud im- 
mediately under the hills and pa-<turiiig their flocks beyond the border. I’heir territory only 
includes the eastern slopes of the Suloindus, the crest of tlie range being held by the Mtisa Khel 
and Zmarl. ^ They are divkled into two main clans, the Ahmad>cal or Ainazai and the Gagalzai, and 
tbM again into numerous septs. Tliey are a flne manly race, many of tUe\n an' in our army and 
police, and they are mlet and well behaved, cultivating largely with tlunr own hand^. A few 
them are still pamindah^. They are much harassed by the independent Bozd4r (Biloch)* They 


Ustarydni 

■t 


fHanrav 
I Ainarkliel 
-{ G tndapur 
Mnrere 
Shekhi 


Usl tardni. 


■■ VGandapur. 
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ape all Stmnis. The bonudary between the TJahtardni and Bdbar was originally the Ramak streani. 

But in a war between them the former drove the latter back beyond the Shiran stream which now 
forms their common bo«ndi|ry. 

The Babar are a tribe of the Shir^ni stock wliofse afiBnitios have been described in section 400, 
thongb they are now quite separate from the Sbirani proper. They arc divided into two sections, [P. 208] 
one livinf^ wholly within our border, while the other bolds the bill country oppositCj, but on the 
O^er aide of the Sulem^ins The two liavc now little connection with each other. The B4bar 
of the plains hold some 180 square miles between the Ti‘'4btarMnl and Mum Khcl, Chaudwdn being 
their chief town ; and include the Mabsiid and Gliora Khel clans of the tribe. The result of their 
aiisfrels with the ITshtarani has been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been 
.^a^tibed in section 400, They are n civilised tribe, most of them being able to read and write, and 
hro much addicted to commerce, being the ricliost, quietest, and most honest tribe of the sub- 
Sulem^n plains. Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them the mo-t superior race in the whole of 
the trans-Indus districts, and their intelligdiceba^ given rise t » the saying “ A Babar fool is a 
GandtSpnr sage.” They are extremely deinocrntic. and have never had any recognized Chief. 

Indeed the tribe is a senttered one, niany of then* still residing in Kinclaljar and other parts of 
Khor4s4n. .^omo of them are still engaged in the pawindah traffic. They cultivate but little 
themselves. 

The Mian Khel nve a liobaiii tribe whose coming to the distinct and subsequent movements 
have already l)een described h) section 830. They bold some 2fi0 square miles of plain country 
between the Gandapnr nnd the B/ibar. With them arc assoeiated the Vakhtinr (see section 389) 
who, though of Per dan origin, now form one of their princijinl sections. The greater number of 
them still engage in ilic trsici-l mills trade ; and they are the richest of all the pawivtdah tribes, 
dealing in the more CO tly de eriptions of mcrclmndizo. Tliey arc divklod hy locality into the 
Id r4ban and Miisa Khel f:e<d ions, the hitter of which bold the south-west qunrter of their tract. 

They are a ]u'a,ce}ihle people with ])leasant faces, and more civilised than most of the paivindah 
tribes. They seldom take milifnry service, and cultivate but little tliemsolves, leaving the business 
of agriculture to their »I lit tenants. Tliey have a hereditary IChitn who has never possessed much 
power. 

Tho Gaiidapur. — Tlw! origin of tlu' (landapur has been deserihed in section 890. Besides the 
original shick, tb(‘y include tiy affiliation .some off-sboots ot the Shinlni, the Milsliezai section of the 
Ghurgbu^hii Patlnins, and the Ihinf/ai section of the Ynsnfzai friln^. Tlu* manner in which they 
obtained their pri'Hcnt C(mntry i” dcscrilx'd in section 339. They hold tlie wdiolo of the nortb- 
westerii i>art of tmns-Tiidus Dcriih Ismjijl cast of Tank and south of the Nila Koh ridge of tho 
Salt-range, comprising an area of 409 square miles abutting on the Snlrmans to the west; and the 
tiiWn of K^’Mchi is their head-<iimvters, qdu'y wore originally a ])Oor pnv'indul and pastoral tribe, 
but they now eultivatc more largely than any other Derail .Isnulil Pathans. Tliey reached the 
height of their prosperity about the middle of the IRib century, but lost tlieir eastern possessions 
some 70 years lnt('r, tliey being contiwcat(‘d by the Saddozui Governor of Ijoiah. They still engage 
in the pawiffdah tTaffic. Tluw are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their horoditary Kh4n 
bas but little power. 

The Bitannl include all the descendant'^ in the male lino of Baitan, the third son of Kais. 

They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern SulemduR ; but, being bard jiressed 
by the Gliilzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi, flirougb tlu* (himal Past aud occnpi<*d the eastern 
side of the north of the range. a‘< far north on its junction with tho f^alt-ranire and as far west as 
Kanfgnrnni. Some time after the Waztri drove them hack to bevoml Garangi, while tho Gurbiiz 
contested with them the possession of tlic Ghnhbar inoiiTitain. They now hold the hills on the we.st 
border of Tfmk and Biinnu, from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In 
their diR]mtesmany of the tribe left for Hindustan where* their T<odi kinsmcin occupied the throne of 
Dcbli, and the tribe has thus been much utakc'icd. Sheikh Baitan liad four sons, Tajfii, Knjfn* 

Ismtid. aud Warsbpiin. The consists cbiclly of the deseendantH of Kajfn, wdtb a few of those 
ofWarsbpdn. TsimUl was adopted by Sarbaii, and bis descendants stilllivc with the Sarbani 
Afghans. The Tajfn branch is cbiefiy ropreseuted by the clans Dbnnne and Tatte, said to bo 
ile.scond«*d from slaves of Tajtu. A small Sniyad clan called Koti is afiiliated to tho Bitanni. Till 
some 60 years ago they lived wholly Inwond (»ur border : but of laUitbey have spread into the T4nk 
plains w'boro they now form a large pr(*port ion of the Pathan population, occupying some 660 
•quaro miles, chiefly south of the Tftkwara. They also hold some 1 ^nd in the llannu district at 
the mouth of the passes which lead up into their bills. Idjcv are a rude people just cmer^ng 
from barbarism, but keen-witted. They are of imliuin M'cigbt, v iry, and active, and inveterate 
thieves and abettors of thieves ; and they have been called the jackals of the WazM. They have 
tto common Chief. Tho proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
thrift lessness. — ** Tlio drum was beating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the llilU 
and ** A hundrod Bitanni eat a hundred sheep,” 

The Datllat Khel.- The coming of this tribe to the distriet lias been described in section 399. 

Their principal clan utM tlie Kaiti Khel ; and uiulor Ibeir Chief Katal Khan the Baulat Khel 
ruled T4nk and wore inumerous and powerful about tho middle of the 18th century, They 
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accompanied the Durrani into Hinddstdn, and brought back much wealth But since thAt 
time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The 
^awdb of T&nki the principal jagirddr of the district, is a Kattl KhoL 

The Tator have been mentiouod in section 399. They were very roughly treated by N&dlr 
• Shih, and the Daulat Khol coiapleted their ruin. Th<’y arc now almosi extinct, 'riicir two clans, 
the B^ra Khel and Dari Khei, hold a Rmall area on the T^nk and KuUchi frontier. 

402. Pawindab, Border, and other tribes. —The tribes not xio^sossin;^ -ufficiout importance 
to merit detailed description tiro — 

The Zarkanl, a small colony of SlioLiii who settled samo 509 years ago in a corner between 
the Gaiidapur an 1 MiYin Ktiol c )iint‘'y, uudor chu foot of the Sulemaus. 

' The Balueh, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribe:;.‘ They seem to have 
come in with the carl le-it ViitliiLi Invaders. Tiny hold the country round Paniala, at tbo foot of 
the Salt-range whore it loaves the Indus to tern nortliwa^’ds, and arc ilic dominant race in the 
uorlh of the cis- Indus portion of '..no dis triev 

The Khasor, wiUi the Nur Khel and Mail! Khel. form a >:mall tribe whlcn claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who repudi:itj the claim. They hold thu Khasor ruiigo, or the ridge, of the lower Salt- 
range wbii ruiih down the right bank of the Indus. 

The Ghorezai, a petty ciatj of l-lie Tabaiak KiUa, and the Miaul, an insigulih ant pawinaah 
clan of the Sliirdni tribe, liold lands in tlie ilomal valley, tlie former lying Foiith and the latter 
north <if the Liini river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western slopes of the 
Sulemans. A portion of the Miani are independent pmohidahff, but closely allied to those of our 
plains. 

The Kundi are a small pawindtth clnn who claim descent from the ancestor of the Kiiizi; 
They settled in 'J aiik with the Daulat Khel Loliaiii, and originally iield tlio tract along the SuheD 
stream in the North-east corner of Tank. Dut ivithin the lad 50 years Maiwat immigrants have 
encroached largely on their eastern lands. They are a lawless set and groat robbers, and tho 
proverb runs— “ A dead Kundi is bettor than a liv(* one. *** 

The Pawindah Tribes. —These tribes, wliich have been dcscribt'il generally in section 398» 
although not lioldiiig lands in tho di trict, arc of conbidevahlo adminisirailve interest, a,s enormous 
uumhoi‘8 of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on eithev side of the Indus, Tho principal 
tribes are noticed below : — 

The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai ; but the Ilotak say that they are 
a Biloch elan, and merely dependent on them.s They speak Pashto, hut differ from the (Ihilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawinduhs, and wintm* in the Dcrajat and 
summer in the (Ihilzni country, having no liome of their own. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 
herds, and they net as carriers rather than as traders. They are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well 
behaved. 

TheKharotl say they are an ofl’shoot of Tokhi, mother of Jlotak montioned above. But tbo 
^Jokhi bay they are descended from a foundling whom tho tribe adopted. They hold the country 
about the Bourees of the Gonial riv'T in Wurghun south by east of Ghazni, and they winter in tho 
Tdnk tahsfl. T'hcy are a jioor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or carriers. Dr. Bellew 
identifies tlicm with the Arachoti of Alexander’s historians, aiul points out tlmt tlicy still live in tho 
ancient Arndiosia, Jlo considers them and tho Nhl ar to he of different origin from tho mass of tho 
Ghilzai. 

T'le Suleman Khel are the most numerous, powerful, and warlike of all tho Qhilzai 
200] tribes, and liold a larg<f tract stretching nearly the ivliolo length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those woo trjde with India (-omc chiefly from the liills ea t of Ghazni and winter in tbo 
northern trims- Indus tract. They bring hut little merchandize with them, but go down- 
country ill great numbers, where they act a; brokers or dnllAls between the merchants 
and other pawindaht. They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though nob bearing 
tho best of charaeiers. 

The Mian Khels have already been described in section 401. Tho trading and landowning 
sections are still closely conriectod, and in fact to some exti nt indistinguishable. 

The Dutsnnl inhabit llic Warrak valley and tbo country between tho Wazfri hills and 
Goinal. They are a small, but well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhara. 


^ It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Biloch origin. Tho Klietrdu, perhaps of 
Pathdn origin, have become the nuclt us of a Biloch tribe ; while o51 men of Dorab Ismdil returned 
themselves in tliis Census as caste Bilocb, tribe Andar, which latter is one of tho Fawindah tribes 
of Fatbdns. 

2 Haegregor says they arc quiet and inoffenmve. 

s One story makes them the descendants of a ^iig of blacksmiths who in the 14th century 
accompanied the Mtdn Khel on one of their return journeys to Khordsin and settled there. 
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UllO TtHU 'wm ilie most promiuont of aU the Ghilzai tribes tlU the Hbtak mfo rvlw 
to K«n.dahAr about 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of the Tarnak and the north valley of the 
Argand&b, vrith KeUt-i-Gbilzai a^ their principal centre. 

TliO AttdlX occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Sh^lgar south of GLazhi. 
With them are associated the Musa Khel K^kar, who are descended from an Andar woman, 
and live south and west of Shd.lgar.^ 

The Tarakkl winter about Kandahar. They are largely nomad. 

TbO Border tribes. — The most important tribes on the Derah Ismail border are, beginning from 
. the south, the Qasr^ni Biloch and the Ushtarani, already described in sections 883 and 401, 

Bhirini, and the Malmtid Wazlri. The Wazfri will he described when I come to the 
beSder tribes of Banim (section 404). 

The Shirani have already been mentioned and their origin described in section 400. They 
occupy the country round the Tajkht-i-Sulemdn, bounded to the north by the Zarkannl stream 
and to the south by the Ushtar^iii border^ their princi|)al habitat being tlio low valleys to 
the east of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirani proper who liold the greater part 
of tlie trart, the Bubar of our plains described in Roction 401, and the small tribes of Harlpdl 
and Jaiwdni lying to the south of the Shirani proper. I'hey are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in Iheir appearance. Their dress coiisihts of a couple of coarse 
blankets, and tbeir prineijml occupation is agriculture. 

408. The Pathan tribes of Bannu. — On the southern border of the 
Bannu distriet^ marching' with Derah Jsmafl, we find the Marwat and the 
Nidzi, the nortliermnost of the Indian descendants of Baitan, while further 
north lie the Waziri and Bannuchi of the great Karhinri section of Pathdns. 
The migration of the Niazi from Tdnk across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed tliem and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been described in section 399. Their ancestor Niazai had tliree sons, Bahai, 
Jam^l, and Khiihu. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish- 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jamd.1, and the Muslifuii and Sarhang 
clans among the Khiiku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The 
Isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushfini in the north of the country 
between the Koli^it Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarliang crossed 
the river, ^ and after a struggle lasting nearly k century and a half with their 
quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Aw^dn sul);]ects, finally drove 
the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahmad 
Shdhinl74«8, eastwards across the Salt-range, and estal dished themselves 
in Midnwdli. 

Tow’^ards the close of the 13th century*’^ tlie IVTangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai Karldnri, and tlie Hanni, an affiliated tiibe of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karldnri home in Birmil, crossed the Sulemdns into the Bannu dis- 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the Kunum and Gambila rivers. About 
a century lat4?r the Bannuchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karldnri 
by his wife Mussammdt Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen then held 
the hills lying east of tlie Khost range in the angle between the Kobdt 
and Bannu districts, with their head-quai’ters at Sliawdl, were driven from 
their homes by the Waziri, and, sweeping down the Kurram valley, drove 
the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohat and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers which they now bold in the noHh- western corner of the district. 

* The figures for Biloch include 351 Andar in thia who returned thomselved as 

Biloch Andar. 

* The KoXid-i-Afghdni says that they held I^akkl and were driven out across the river by 
the Kbatak. This seems improbable. 

8 The fixes this date at the middle of the 12th century, and that of the 

Banndohi Invasion at about 1,300 A.D, 
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;At the same time the Daur, a tribe of evil repute in every siitose of the 
word, occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond our border, which they 
still hold. Some 400 yeai’s ago the Bangi Khel Khatak, whose history 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the district above K&ldbdgh and the spur which the Salt-range throws 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Birmil, drove the Bannuchi out of the Shaw&l hills, 
they occupied the country tlms vacated, and for 360 years confined them- 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to en^'roach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
the right bant of the Tochi, and of the Bannuchi on the left bank of the 
Kurram. At first their visits were confined to the cold season ; but early 
in the present century, in the period of anarchy wliich accompanied the 
establishment of thr Sikh rule in Bannu, they finally made good their 
footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers are the Bitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border of the 
Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Path^ns hold all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the cis-lndus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathdns, with the partial exception of the Ni^zi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect ; the Nifizi speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, 
beginning from the south : — 

The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Ijakki tuhsil^ that is to say the Bouth-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Salt-range and 
the Waziri hills. Within the last fifty years tliey have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Derah Ismdil, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of T^uk and along the foot of the hilU 
and from the Baluch in the Paniala country. Their most important clans are the Miisa Khel, 
Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahrain, and Tapf. With them are associated a few of the NiiizL 
who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat arc as fine ana 
law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on our border. They are a simple, manly, and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their l)omes, good cultivators, and of pleasing 
appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their liistory has been sketched in section 899, 
Ineir hereditary enemies the Khatak say of them; ‘'Keep a Marwat to look after asses ; 
** his si omach well filled and his feet well worn.” 

The Banuuohl hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsfl, between the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
than any other Pathiln tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other doctors of 
Isldm in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamidyaht 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amount 
them ; insomuch that ** Banndchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahomedans, and by 
a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract originally 
^ occupied by the tribe.” The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of 
their sq^karate origin and distinguish themselves as Banniichi proper. They are of inferioi 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great Ingots, inoffensive, and capital cultivators. 
Sir BTerl^rt Kdwardes says of them : ** The Banndchis are bad specimens of Afghdns ; can 

« worse be said of any race P They have all the vices of Pathdns rankly luxuriant, their 
virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women. ” Who 
^ marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

no NImI hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the country between MttnwiU 
and the hills ; in other woids so much of the Bannu district as is contained between the Salt- 
range on either ^de the Indus, and the Knrramand a Une drawn ffom its month due east across 
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the lnd^ and diatribniion have been related in sections 890 and 408. :!I%ey 

are indilrerent coltivafors, and still retain much of the Pathdn pride of race. The cis-indus 
branch Is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Tsa Khel is the predominant and 
most warlike s^ion ; but they all make good soldiers. A section of them is still iudopendent 
and engaged in pawindah traffic, spending the summer about Kandiihdr and wintering in 
Borah Ismdfl. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a quarrelsome people, for the proverb 
SpHfliH--'' The Ni^zi liKe rows.” 

■ - -Kinor tribes arc the Mughal Khel clan of YdsuTzai who conquered a small tract round 
Ghoriwdl some wwen ccntnrhM ngo, and 4111 show their origiu in s})cocb and physiognomy. 

Khatak will be de^rribccl when J di-enss iho Kohat tiibe^. 

405. The Waziri.— The whole of the Banim portion beyond our border is occupied by 
the Darvesb Kbcl Waziri. while south of them, along the l)cral) Ismail bonier, behind the 
. Bitannl couni ry, and as far south hh the Gomal paws, lie the jSIahsud elan of the same tribe. 
The WazCri are descended from Siileman, son of Kakai, and arc one of the KarUiiri tribes,^ 
The original scat of i be tribe was in the Binnil hills, west of tli? Khost vango which separates 
them from their kinsmen the Bannuchi dcscondaiils of ^hibik. Sulemau had two sons, Lalai 
and IChizrai. Lillai had to tiy by reason of a blood feud, and soitled in Ningrabar on tbo 
northern slope:- of Ibo uesierii t^'afed Kob, wlnwe his dcHceielant^ the I^dlai Waziri are fitill 
flotiled. Kbiziai bad three sons^ T\lii-a, MfiliJiid, and (Inrbuz. From M.ah lid arc doscondod 
the Mabsud Wnxfri, divided into tbf^ Aliziii ami I’ahlolznj ; while I'lom IMu'^a Darvesh aro 
descended the Utmiinzai and Ahinadzai elans, mually loinod nridcr the tith' of Darvesh Khel 
Wazfri. 

About the close of tlie Mtli centurv the* Wu/iri began to move oastw'ards. They first crossed 
the Khost rangtMind drove the Banm'uiji out of Shawiil, smd ocrni)ied the hills of the Baniiu 
and Kohat. border north (d tin* Tochi. Then, c.-os^iug that river, they drove the Urmur 
Afghii.n<?, dcHceiidani,s of nrmar, sou of Sharkahiiu and iicnr kiuHUieu of the Ahdali,* out of 
^ the hills south of the Tochi on the lower llannu ai-d Tardc i)(-rdor> to take refuge in the Loghar 
valley near Kabul, and dl lodging the Bitauni from Kanfgurain, divivo them hack beyond 
Gurangi to the low’ hills on our immedialo frontier. They thus olilaiiied po ses'*-3(ut of all that 
confused system of mountains which, tarting from the 0«>mal pass wdiieh murks the northern 
extremity of the Snleinaiis proper, runs noithvvard- along our lK>r(h‘i’ to Thai and the Kurmin 
river, whore it. joins the lower ranges of the Sated Koli, Tla ir two main s(*r,tions aro the 
Mahsfid and Darvesh Khel, th(? former holding iho hills to the ‘> 011 1 h, and th(‘ latter those to the 
north of th<* Tochi river and the Ivhnsr r ))ass ; while r>f the l)arv<'sli Khel country, the Ahmadzui 
occupy the Houtherii nud the Dtmanzai the northern parts. The JIasan Khel, an important 
ITtinati’/.ai s(q)t, hold the extrmue uifrih-westorn ^Mudioii of the tract. 'J’he two grout sectijna 
are practically indf'peudent tribes, owning no common head, and with hut little common feeling, 
They still n<»niinally hold tlie Binnil country, iiamgh tlu* Stileuuin Khel Jind Kharoti (ihilzai 
winter tlioro with* their llocks, and during their stay the Wa/fri are confined to th (dr wnilled 
villages. Tli(*y were till latidy wlu/lly nomad and i>astoral : hni they liave of late years encroached 
upon the plain country of tlu’ Marlval, Bannuchi, and Khatak, and now hold cultivated lands 
in Bannu and Koljnt,* 

The GurhUZ, an uinmi»ortnnt tribe, acc()in]'uiiieil the Wazfri in their movementH, and once 
occupied the hills hetw(H’n their Mahsiid and Darvesh Khel hrell.rej), where, as a Iretidy narrated, 
they disjmted the ])OH8ession of the Ohahhar peak with the Bitanni. They have now’ returned 
t<3 tlioir original scat w'est of the K host range, and north of the Dnur wlm iudvl the trans-border 
banks of the Toebi river. 

The Waziri .are one of Ibe nu^st ]i(»w’erful and most trou)>l()somc tribes (iu our border, the 
Mabstid being pre-(aninent for turbulence and huvlcKsncss. They are o-vcec lingly democratic 
and have no recognised headmen, which increase's the difiiculty (’f dealing wdth them. They 
are tall, active, muscular, and courHg('(ms, and ilieir customs dilTer In .se>eval respects from tliOBC 
of the Bnthilius in geu(a*al, Tlu y are 4111 in a state <»f Kcuii-hrrharihm. llioy arc w’ell described 
in ibe (pages 227 jTof the truushvtioii). T)»e large n limber of Wa/ins shown 

in the Banim district is imrlly due to the Census hai-iitg been hehl ou the night of the w-eokly 
fair. But Mr, Thorburu estimates the Wa/fri population of the purely Wa/frt border vUla^s 
alone at 13.523, and there ar< nlw’ays many memh( -.s of Ujc tribe scattered alnnit the district 
•in search of work or of opj)(»i*tunitie8 for theft/ es]>eci{\lly during the Hjiriug months. On the 
Bannu border distress owdng- to Jnilure of rain bed j.robably made tbe number of such persons 
unusually high at the time <'f the census, 

» Dr. Btdlcw’ makes thi'in the Wairni sopt of the Lodha tribe of Pramai'a Kajpilts ; and says 
that they crossed trom the Indus riverain across the 8ham plalii Int* the Birmil hills, then held 
by the Khatak whom they drove north W’ards, taking the whole of the ir com. try from the Sham 
{uain to the Kohdt valley. Ue gives no authority for these stutemonis. 

* Tliis is according to tho genealogies. But the Urmar are probably of Hiudkl origin, and 
apeak a Panjabi dialect known as Urmari, of which a grammar has Just been submitted to 
Government for approval. 
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4664 Tbo Pftthftn trib 6 S of Kob&t«^*^The Path&us of Kohfit bdoni^ 
almost entirdy to two great tribes, the Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
the Karlfinri, and the Bangash, a Qnreshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
original home of the Khatak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlfinri, was the west face of the northern Sulem&ns, where they held the 
valley of Shawfi .1 now oc( xipied by the Waziri.^ Towards the close of the 
13th century^ they, with the Mangal and Hanni, tw^o tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Karldnri, mo\ed eastwards, the two last descending into the 
Bannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gambila, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of our border. A century later the Bannuchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu ; and 
not long after this the Khatak, quarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the 
north and east and occupied the hilly country, then uninhabited, which 
stretches across the centre of the Kohilt district* to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chanikanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refuge with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Kurram Valley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbarism about Kaniguram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karlanri, held all the valley of 
Kohdt in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus 
to Kohat j while the liangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
Gardez in Zurmat. But in the latter part of the l ith century the Bangash, * 
[P. 211 ] increasing in number and l)cing pressed u])on by the Ghilzai, emigi’ated east- 
wards en masse and settled in KuiTam. Being presently driven out by the 
Turi^ and Jdji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khugi&ni, 
son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Aw&n stock^ though now Pathdns for all 
practical purposes, and wlio still oci:ui)y the valley, they joined with the 
Khatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
Kohfit. The struggle w'as prolonged for nearly a century ; but by the close 
.of the 15th century the Orakzai had' been driven into the lower of the ranges 
which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along the north- 
^yvestern border of the Kohat District. The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of Kobdt and divided the 
countiy bt‘tween them, the former taking all the southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 
Koh&t and Miranzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Sam&na range i 
and ^ hc hills between Gada Khel and Ldchi were then fixed and still remain as 
the boundary Ijetween the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the Kdbul river between Khairdb&d and Naushahra on condition of his 

1 Unfortunately the Settlement Officer of Kolmt went on furlough without reporting his 
settlement. Consequently I have far less fuU information regarding this than regarding any other 
frontier district. I have, however, done my host to supply the defect from other sources. 

® Dr. BeUcw says that the Khatak held all the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Derah Ism^fi Khdn tiU driven out by the Wazfri, who being in their turn driven northwards 
by the pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the hills then 
held by the Banndchi. He gives no authority for this account, which does not agree with the 
traditions of the Khatak themselves as related in the Kalid-i^Afghdni. 

8 The Kalid^i^Afghdni places the migration in the mld^e of the 12th century, and the 
Banndchi migration at about 1800 A.D. 

4 The Tdri were originally hamidgahi of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 
matfters. 

* Hr. Merk, however, tells me that the Khugidnl claim Doirdni origin; and that the claim if 
admitted by the Dnrrdni, and supported by their genealogies, 

’ qZ 
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guarding the high between Attak and Peshawar. This brought him into 
contact with the Handanr of Yusuf zai who held the country opposite on the 
left bank of the Kfibul river. Their quarrels were continual ; and at length in 
the time of Shdh J ahan the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the Swdt river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and 

pushed across the plain and acquired a position about J amdlgarhi to the 
nfeli of Marddn, in the very heart of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Swdt on the one hand and Buner on the other. They have 
. / also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
' Peshfiwar tendtory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to ilie 
trans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt-range to the 
In<^s at KdUbdgh ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
bauK from a little above the junction of the K^biil river to Kaldbdgh, all 
Kohdt save the portion occupied by the Bangash in tlie north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the Lundkhwar valley in the north of 
Yusuf zai. They crossed tlie Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the Awdn country as far oast as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now only 
hold Makhad in the Rawalpindi district, and the left- l)ank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There arc other Khatak holdings scattered 
^about the cis-Indus plains ; })ut their owners have no connection witli the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the 18th century two parties grow up in the tribe. 
They tempomrily combined to accompany and assist Ahrnad Shfih Durrfini 
in his invasion of Ilinddsiiin ; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohfit and all the Khatak eountry of Peshdwar, with their capital at Akora 
on the K&bul river, while tlie western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Kolifit, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Saghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Kliel Khatak of Bannu. The western 
section have their cajiital at Teri, south-west of Kolitit, and in the centre of tlie 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus witb the exception of a few Awdn villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Kohdt is held by Pathdns, 
and with tlie exception of a narrow strip of land stretching along the noriheru 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is held by the Nidzi 
(see section 400) , the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Nawdb of Khatak holds the Teri tract in jdgir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

407. Ths Khatak. — Tbo history of the Khatak tribe has heon sketched above. They 
are descended from Luqniiln sumainod Khatak, son ol Burhaii. bod of Kakai.^ liuqmin had two 
aons Turman and BuUq. llie doB<*6ndants of the latter aro still known as the BnUqi seotiou ; 
while Tarai, son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
clans, the Tarl proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name. They have absorbed several small 
tribes of doubtful origin, the Mugiaki andSaniini" belongiDg to the Bulaq, while the Jalozai, 
Pangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans of the Tari 
section are the Anokhel to which the chief’s family belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower Mohmandi » who hold the right hank of tho Indus lielow Attak, and the Mfr 

^ Kaktd was sou of Karlin, founder of the Karldnri division of the Afghans. 

i Pr. Bellew interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese. 

<The Hohmandi of the Khwarra valley of the Kohdt Pisiriot are quite distinct from the 
Mdunand ol Peebdwar. 
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Kliel wlio hold the Ohanntra velley in the centre of the Teri traot. Amonff the Bul^i the 
moet Important clan is the Saghrl, with its practically independent Bang! Khel sepA '!%6Be 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kdlal^h^ while the Saghri, with the Babar family of the 
Bang! lChel« also occupy the cis-Indus posseaslons of the tribe. Most of the Khatak in Yusuf 
are ^so BuUq. The Kdka Khel section of the Khatak arc descended from the famous saint 
Shekh Rahim Kdr, and are consequently venerated by all northern Pathdns. The Khatak are a 

manly racO) and differ from all other Pathdns in features, general ap^ sarancei and many of 
tntlr customs. They are the northernmost of all the Pathdns settled on our fl|||!tier who speak 
the soft or western Aalect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have own f '>r centuries 
at feud with all their iiuighhours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and a 
most favourable specimen of Pathan,” and are good cultivators, tliough their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also Rrcal carrier i and traders, and especially hold all the salt trade with 
Swdt and Buner in their hands. They are ail SuimiM. The Marwat; tlio hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says ; Priendship is good with any one but a Khatak : may th#» devil take a Khatak " 
and » A Khatak is a hen. If yon sei^e him slowly he sits down; and if suddenly he clucks/* 
Another proverb runs thus : ** Though the Khatak is a good horseman, yei he is a man of but 
one charge.” 

The Bangash. — The early history of the Bangash has been narrated above. Since they 
settled down in their Kohat posiso^sions no event of importance has', marked their history. They 
claim descent from Khalid ibii Walid, Mahoinm^’s apostle to the Afghans of Ghor, i and himself 
of the original stock from which they sprang ; but they are Patlia ns as regards character, ens- 
toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sous Gar and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existoil between them, were nicknamed Bunkasb or root destroyers. These 
sons have given their names to llie two great political factious into which not only the Bangash 
themselves, but their Afndi, Orakzai, Khatak, Turi, Zaimuslit, and other neighbours of the 
[P. 212] Karlinri branch are divided, though the division has of late lost most of its importance.* The 

Gdri are divided into Miran/ai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper ; 

the Mfranzai lie to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name ; while 
the Sdmilzai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shaloztiu at the foot of the Ordkzai 
hills, whore they are independent, or live in Paiwar and Kurram under the protection of the Tdri. 
The Bangash Nawabs of Purrukhabad belong to this tribe. 

Boiler tribes. — TIio tribes on tlio Kohat ])order, beginning from the south, are the Darvesh 
Khel Waziri, the Zaimuslit, the Orakzai, and the Afridi. The Waz(ri have already been described 
in section 406, The Zai mush t are a tribe of Spin Turin Afghdns who inhabit the hills between 
the Kurram and the Orakzai border on tlio north-west frontior of Kohdt. They belong to the 
Sdrail faction. The I'arl y history of the Orakzai has been given in section 406. With them are 
associated the Alikliel, Mfshti, tlio Shekban, and some of tbo Malla Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the llamsdyah clan, th ,ugli, as tlie name implies, distinct by descent. The 

. Orakzai hold the lower south-(;a8terii spurs of the Safed Koh and the greater part of Tfrdh. They 

arc divided into five great clans, tlie Allczai, Massozai, Daulatzai, Ismtlflzai, and Lasbkarzai, of 
which the Daulatzai and Massozai arc the most numerous. The Muhammad Khel is tbo largest 
sept of tlie Daulatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to tlio Shiah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the S^mil and GAr factions. There 
are a considerable number of Orakzai tenants scattered about the Kohat District. The present 
rulers of Bbopdl belong to this tribe. The Afrfdi will be described among the border tribes of 
Peshawar. 

408. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar. — The Pathdns of Peshawar belong, 
with the exception of the KhsAak described above, almost wholly to the 
Afghans proper, descendants of Sarban ; and among them to the line of 
Karshabun or t he representatives of the ancient Gandhfi,ri, as distinguished 
from the true Mghtlns of Jewish origin who trace their descent from 
Sharkhabun. I have already told, in section 395, how during the 5th or 6th 
century a Gandh&ri colony emigrated to Kandahar, and there were joined and 

^ Dr. Bellow thinks that they and the Orakzai are perliaps both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to the group of Turk tribes, among whom he includes all the Karlanri, or, as he calls 
them, Tdrkldnri, who came in with the invasion of Sabuktagfn in tho lOtb and Taimur in the 16th 
century of our 83ra. 

*Dr. Bellcw is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The present division of the tribes is given as follows by Major James ; 
SdniU , — Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdin Khel, Kamr, 

Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi. Qdr , — ^Holf the Orakzai, half the 
Bangash, the Khalfl, and the Kdki Khel and Qambar Khel clans of Afridi. The fend between 
the two factions is still very strong and bitter, and is eupplemented by the sectarian animoeUyf 
between Shiah and Snnni. 
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converted by tbe Afgh&n stock of Ghor who blended with them into mngle 
nation. Their original emigration was due to the pressure of Jat and B^hic 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the K^bul 
rivet. Among those tribes was probably the Dilaz&k,^ who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai Karlinri^ and who were converted by Mahmud 
iGhaznavi the opening of the 11th century. They extended tSfeir 
irwsy over me Rfi,walpindi and Peshdwar districts and the valley of ^ the 
K&bul as far west as Jaldldbid, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandhfiri inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lie in the 
hills to the north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining ITindkis they lost the purity of their 
faith, and were described as infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove 
them out. 


The Kandahar colony of Gandh^ri was divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel, ))esides whom it included the descend- 
ants of Zamand and K^nsi. I give I>elo\v the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kharshabun for convenience of reference : — 


f' 


Mandanr 


Khakliai 


Vusuf zai 


1 


Hold the Peshdwar plain north of tho Kabul 
river, called Britlwh Yusuf zai, tho Chamlab 
valley on tbe Peshawar border, and part of 
tho Haripur tract in Hazdra. 

“ “ “ Dfr; tho 


I Yu s u f z a i ( Hold Swat, Buner, Panjkora, aud 
L proi)Or. \ hills north of the Yusiifzni plain. 


Ougi^^ni 

Tarklaiiri 


Kand 


‘ Ghoria 
Khcl 


Zamand 


Kdnsi 


( Hold Doaha j the plains in the angle between 
\ the K6h\il and Swat rivers. 

... Hold Bajaur tract west of Swdt. 

^ Plains Mob- ( Hold plains of Poshdwar on right hank of BAm 
rMohinand \ mand. \ river. 

I 1 Bar Moll* ( Hold inountaiim north of Kabul river and wos^ 

i mand. ^ of the Swilt-Kahul If on?). 

r Hold Peshawar plain on right hank of Kabul 
^Ddudzai ... . . . J river to a little below the junction of tho 

V. Bdra river. 

Khalil ... ... Hold the Peshitwar plains between tho Daddaai 

and the Khaihar. * 

r Muhaiiimadzai ... Hold Ha^htiiaghar, the plains oast of Swat 

. . . < river in Peshdwar. 

(.Others ... ... Scattcroil. , 

r Shinwdri ... ... Hold port of Khaihar mountains and the north- 

... J ern slopes of tho Safed Koh. 

tethers ... ... Scattered. ; 


About the midille of the 13th century they were setf led about the head- 
waters of the Tiirnak and Arghasdn rivers, while the Tarin Afghans held, as 
they still hold, the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 
Karlfinri neighbonrs tho Utmiin Khel of the Qomid valley,^ left their "homes 
and migrated to Kdbul. Thence they were i xjiellcJ during the latter ha:lf of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg, .a lineal descendant of Tainmr and Bdbaris 
uncle, and passed eastwards into Ningrahfir on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the Jal^Ifib&l valley. Here the GugiAni settled in 
eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrahftr, the Tarkldnri occupied 

* Br. Bdlew seems doubtful w^hether the Bilazdk were of Jat or of Rijptit extraotiop. He 
fiys the Paine is of Buddhist origin. 

* Another story nukkes the Utmibi Khd desoesdants of one Utmint e follower of Hahmdd 
Ohamrit who letued drea 1,000 A. D. in the country whu;h they now hold. 
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Lti^hmln, while the Yusuf isai (I use the word throughout in its widest sense, 
to mclttdo both the Mandaiir and the Yusufzai proper) and Utinfoi Kbel 
moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to PeshS,war. Here they 
settled peacefully for a while ; but presently quarrelled with the Dilaz&k and 
expelled them from the Doaba or plain country in the angle betweijn the Sw&t 
and Kfibul rivers, into which they moved. They then crc-'sed the Swit river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked the Eastern Shilnidm, a tribe . probably of 
Indian origin, wiio had only lately left their homes in Shilmiin on tho Kiui*am 
river for the Khuibar mountains and Hashtnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains int(. Swat, 
thus acquiring all the plain country north of the Kabul river and west of 
Hoti MarcMii. 

21$] 409 . Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 

Kandahar country had been following in their track ; and (‘arly in the 16th 
centnry they r(‘aehed Die v/cstiTii uioutli of the Khai])ar pass. Ilere they seem 
to liave divided, a jxni of tJie Mohmand now known as the Bar Mohniand 
Crossing the Kai>ul river at Dakka, while th(‘ remainder wont on through the 
pass to the plain of Pesliawav lately vacated hy the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilazak in a battle close to Pesh&war, drove them across the 
Ktibiil rivi'v into what are now called the Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of thc» Kabul river ami west of Jalozai. This they still 
hold, tlie Daudzii holding the riglit ))ank of the Kilbul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bara river and tht‘ border sirij) between tlie two streams 
facing the Khaibar pass, wliilo the Mohmand took the country south of the 
Bfira and along the right bank of the Kalml as far as Naushahra, though they 
have since lost tho south-eastern j)ortion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves mast(Ts of the hill country lying north of the 
K^bul river as far u]) as Laljiura and wt‘st of tlie Doaba, and i)ossessed them- 
selves of tlndr ancestral capital Gandlnua, driving out into Kaliristdn the in- 
haliitants, who W(‘ro probably th(‘ir ancient kinsmt?n, the descendants of such 
GandhS,ri as had n(»t aocom])anie(l them when, two centuries earlier, they had 
migrated to Kaiulaliar. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themselves of the country ])ctween its right ])ank and the crest of the AWdi 
hills to the north of the Khaihar pass. 

While these events were occurring, tlie Gugiiini, Tarklfinri,^ and Muhain- 
ma»(l7iai, who had been left behind in Ningrahar, moved eastwards, whether 
drivtu before the.m by tlie advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Dilazak hy the Yusufzai. At any rate they joined their friends in Dofi,ba and 
Hashtnaghar, and attacking the Dilazak, drove them out of Yusufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided tludr old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugi^ni receiving Doaba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnaghar, while the 
Ydsufzai, Utmau Khel, and Tarklanri took the great Yusufzai plain. During 
the next twenty years thesci three tribes made tliemstdves masters of all the hill 
country along the Yusufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the 
Indus to the range separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants 
of which, again the ancient Gandhari who had already suffered at the hands of 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and west across the Indus into Haz^u and 
^ across the Kurram into K^firist^. This country also they divided, the 
Tatklduri taking Bajaur, and the Utmfin Khel the valley of the Swfit river up 


^ A nectioiii of the Tarklinri remained in liughmin, where they still dwell. 
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to Arasg Bfinuig and its Junction witli the Fanjkora^ while tho Ydsuf2;ai held 
all the mils to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
oountry, . including lower Sw&t, Buner^ and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Shatak obtained from Akbar, as has already been related in section 4f06, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshfiwar district. Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held all the country north of the Kdbul river from the 
„ Kunar, including the hills north of the Pesh&war border, but ex- 

cludiUg those lying west of Do&ba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand ; 
while all the plain country south of the Kdbul was held, in the east by the 
Sllhataki and in the west by the Ghoria Khol. These last attempted to cross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions. How the Khatak pushed across into the 
Yusufzai plain has already been told (section 406) . The Dilaz^, thus expell- 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it ; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jah&ngir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
their two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th century the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from Swfit and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Sw^t, Buner, and 
the LundkhwSr and li^rnzai valleys in the north-west of Yusufzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 

410. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar continued.<~The plain Mohmand.~I now proceed to 
describe the tribes in detail. Passiiig from Kobdt into Peshawar through the country of the 
Khatak, who have already boon described iu section 407, and turning west, wo first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the B4n| 
stream. They are divided into five main siictions, the Mayarzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sarganni. Their headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Kl»el, are called Arbdd, a tij:le 
meaning master, and conferred hy the Mughal Kmporors.* They are good and industrious culti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Their relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them iu botli manners and customs, is des- 
cribed in section 409. 

The Khalil occupy the left hank of tlie Bdra, and the country along the front of the 
Khaibar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Birozai, Islidqzai, and Tilarzai, of which the 
BArozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandahar, 

The Daudzal occupy the loft hank of the Kdhu) river as far down as the junction of the B4ra. 
The Mohmand and Ddudzai are descended from a common ancestor DauUitydr, son of Ghorai the 
progenitor of the Ghoria Kliel. Udud had three sons, Mandkai, Mdmur, and Yusuf, from whom 
are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three soi»b, Huson, Kekai, and Balo, of 
whom ohly the first is reproaoiited in Poshdwar. Nekai fled into Hindustdn, while Bdlo’s few 
desoondants live in parts of Tirdh. 

Tb$ Ougianl hold the Dodba or plain country in the angle between the Kabul and Swdt rivers. 
They are descended from Mak, the son of Khakhai, by a hamsatfah shepherd who married Mak'g 
daughter Gugi, whence the name. They are divided into two great sections, Hotak and Zfrak. 
Macfi^gor says that other Pathdiis do not recognise them as of pure Pathau blood. 

The Muhammadzala hold HasUtnaghar, a strip of territory some 13 miles hroiid running down 
the left bank of the Swdt river from our border to Naushahrn. They are descended from Muham- 
mad, one of the sons of Zamand ; and with tliem arc settled a lew descendants of his brothers, from 
one of whom, Kheshgi, one of their prluicipal villages is named. Their clans are Prdng, Chdrsadda, 
BMEar, Utmdnzai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao, and Tangi with its two septs Barazai and Nasratzai. 

The Beliel. — The Yusufzai proper are divided into the Badi Khel ( now extinct), Isdzai, IlidasMU* 
MaKeei^eud Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Bdnfzai^ who hold the 

* Arhdb is the plural of the Arabic Uah or Lord 5 a term often applied to the Deity, 

s The tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Hdmanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or 

^ The MedjfdUi*AfgKdni calls the B d ufa id u sept of the Baizai. This aeema impiobatAe* as ^hey 
deaoand lim wereDt wivea of Ak^ 
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WBstieni p6rBott of iihe Inlls between Ydsnfzai and Sw&t^ the Khwijazai who occupy the eonntry 
l^ween the Sw&t and Fan jkora nrem, and the Baizai. The last originally held the Lundkhw^ velley 
ill the centre of the northernmost portion of the Pesh^^ district, and bU the eastern hill country . 
b^ween that and the Swdt river. The hills they still hold ; but the Khatak have,' as already recounted 
[P. 214] in section 406, obtained aU the we itern portion of the valley, while the Utman Khel Karlanri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a fond with their neighbours and kinsmen the lUnizai, ha\ e obtained 
its north-east corner, and the Baizsu now hold only a small tract to the sov '■h of these last, They 
are divided into six septs, Abba Khel, Azfz Khel, B4bozai, Matorezai, Mdsa Khel, and Zangl Khel. 
The last lies south of the Ilam range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizai valley and the hills to the north ; hut since the irruption of the Khatak and Bl m4n Khel, 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 

Hie Mandanr hold the rcmai}ider of the Peshawar district. They are divided into, main clans 
as follows ; — 


rUamanzai 


, Utmdnzai 
Mandaiir ...-^ 

Saddozai. 


Razar 


{ 


Kan^alzai 

Amazai 

AKzai. 

Kanizai. 

Akazai. 


TManozai. 

I Malakzai. 
i Ako Khel. 
I Khidrzai. 
l,M4muzai. 


• } 
-f 


Miahrdnzai. 

Kishrinzai. 

Dauiatzai. 

Ism4£lzai. 


Tlie Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Utmauzai by a second wife of UfcinAu, but they are 
practically separated from them. The Usmdnzai occupy all the northern and western port'ons of 
the Mandanr tract, the Ivainalzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwar valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Bulaq IChatiik, while the Amdzai lie to the east and 
south-east of the same valley. Of tlie septs, the Kishrinzai, who hold lloti and Mardan, and the 
Dauiatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismaflzai to the south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Amdzai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Bazar ; while the 
Utmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme oast of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to tlie west and the Utmanzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent Oadiin valley, and early in tho 18th century were called across the Indus 
by the Giijars of Hazara as allies against tho Tarin Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torbela to the southorn l)order of llazdra. In this tract all throe of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkhcli section of the AUzai lioldingthe southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border into Attak. The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys between 
Chamlah and the Gadun country. Tho valley of Chamlah on tho Pesliiwar border and north of tho 
Gadun country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Amazai, whose Ismtfflzai 
sept hold the Mah^hau country, largely x>repondcrate. The Mandanr, living almost wholly within 
our territory and long subject to the. rulers of Peshiwar, are perhaps more civilisod and less im- 
patient of control than any other Pathan tribe. 

4il. The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afrldi. — Dr. Bellow says that tho 
Afrfdd, whom he identifies with the Aparytm of Herodotus, originally held tho whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and the Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaHms the 
Kurram and the Pewar ridge. But since tho great Scythic invasions of the 5th and succeeding 
centuries, they have been successively oncr(tachod upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; first by the 
Orakzal and Ban gash to tho south, and later by the Wa/uri and Tdri to tho south-west, the 
Kliatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, KUugiani and Shinwari to the west. They now hold only the 
central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh ; namely, the Khaibar mountains, the 
valley of the B4ra and the range south of that valley which separates Kolidt from Peshdwar, and 
the northern parts of Tirah, which they recovered from the Orakzai in the time of Jahingfr. Tlie 
Pariiin historians trace their descent from Burban, son of Kakai, grandson of Karldnri, by his son 
Usmin surnamed Afrfdi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by RajpAts of 
tho Bhaiti tribe and Yadubansi stock, subjects of the Riju of Lalmrifif, who were constantly harassed 
by the Afghans of Ghor and the Sulcmans ; and that about the end of the century tho Afridi, then 
in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore Government all the hill country west of the 
Indus and south of the K4bul river on condition of guarding the frontier against invasion.^ Tho 
Af ridi are divided into five clans, of which the Ula Khel and in it the Zakha Khel sept ie tho 

^ Smne say that the Khatak, as well as the Utmia KhoL wore called in as allies agaiait the 
BAnfzal 4 , 
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largest, whUe the jiUta Kibel are no Wig<*r to be found in Afgh^nisUn and the Mfii'Khol have been 
amalgamated with the Malilcdiu and Aka KJiel Some of the principal divisions are shown 
below 

1. MltaKhcl. 

2. Mfri Kliol, 


8. ATca KhA 


' Bassi Khcl, 

\ Mndda Khcl. 
) SultAn Khcl. 
^ Miro Khcl. 


C Maimaiin Khcl 


<1. IJla Khcl (Kliailjar 
AMdi). 

6. Adam Khcl 


\,Z<i}cha Kheh 
r Hasan Klicl. 
\ Jawaki. 
i Galli. 

CAsIiu Khcl. 


Firoz Khcl 
Mu* Ahmad Khcl 

1 Sepdh. 


( Kuhi Khel, 
t Kamar Khel, 

( MaliJcdin Khel, 
{ Qamhar Khel, 


Bui for ])riictie:il ])urposcs they arc dividctl at present into eight clans, viz.j Kuki Khcl, Malik- 
din Khcl, Qandmr Khcl, Kamar ivhcl, Zakija Khcl, Aka Khcl, Sepali and Atlam Khel, whoso 
names arc ])rint(*cl in halics in the above table. 

The Adam Khel, Mdio include tin* Hasan Khcl and Jsiwaki septs so well known on our border, 
occupy the range hctwc( n Kohiit and J^Ctth^iMiir, from Akta* west of the Kohat pass to the Khatak 
boumhiry. The Hasan Kind hold tlic land along the southern border of tJie Peshawar and the 
north-eastern hnrdcr (d the Kohat district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low 
range of hills It- an Akor to the Ihlr.i river, the liassi Khel sept lying nearest to British territory. 
These two clans (h*ciij).y the south-eastern corner of the Afridi c mnlry, and lead a more settled life 
than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British I iidia. The other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower 
hills and vnllcyH, while in the hot weather i hey retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. 
But their general distribution is as follows : Norili of the B>ira river is llio Kajiu’i plain, 
which forms the winter quavtoi’s of the Malikdi'n Khel, (iambar Khcl, Sepah, and Kumar 
Khcl. The Qamhar Khel pass the summer in TMi. The {Sejnih’s smiimer quar*^ers are In the Bdra 
valley ? while the Kamar Khcd spend the hoi months in the spurs of the Sated Koli between Maidan 
and lUra, and are hotter cultivators and graziero and less habit nal robbers tliun tluMr kinsmen. Tlio 
Zakha Khel are the most will and IiwIchh of the Afridi elans. Tlieir up]>cr sidtlements are in the 
Maichiii and Bara districts, anti their winter ipiartovs lie in tin; Bazar valley noi*th of Landi Kotal, 
and in the Khaihar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kolal. Their children are eliiistencd by Itolng passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole inudeiiui wall alter the fiisliion of a burglar, while the parents 
repeat '*Bc a ihied* ; Im a thief, ”un exhortation which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at years of disereiion. Tlicy are notorioii, as liars and tliieves, <*vcn among tlio lying and thieving 
Afridi. The Knki Khel liold tlie eastern moutli of the Khaihar, and the pass itself as far as Ali 
Masjid. Ill summer they retire to the glen of Hajgal, norlh of Maidiln, in tho heated Koh. They 
trade in firewood, and offend rather by harbouring eriininalH than by miu't nets of aggi’cssion. The 
Afridi is the mo4 harliarous of all the tribes of our border. All the Karlunvi, ivith tho single 
exception of tho Khiitak, arc w'ild and uncontrollable ; hut most of all the Afridi. ‘‘ Ilufchless 
“ cowardly robbery and eoldhlooded treacherous murder are to au Afridi the salt of life. Brought up 
“from earlkisl ehihlljood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless revenge, nothing has yet 
chatifl^ him ; as ho lives, a shameless cruel savuge, so he dies. Yet he is reputed braVe, and 
•* that by men who have seen him lighting ; and he is on the whole the linest of the Path^ti races of 
“our border. His physique is exeeiiUonally tine, and he i . really braver, more open and more 
“ treacherous than ot her Palhans. This much is certain, lhal he has the power of prejudicing 
“Englishmen in his favour ; and few are brought iuto contact with him wlio do not at least begin 
“ with enthusiastic admiration for his manliness.^'* Ho i< tall, s)»are, wiry, and athletic j hardy 
and active, but impatient of heat. Hi-, w^omcn are iiuloriously une haste. His is only nominally 
a Musalm^n, being wdiolly ignorunt and inti'iisely Bui er.4itious, injc Zakha Khel removed tho 
odium under wddeh they sulTerevl of possessing no blinne at which to >vorship, by inducing a 
sainted man of the Kdk'a Kind to come and 'settle among them, and then murdering him in order 
to bury his corpse and thus aoquiro a ludy place of their own. Die Afridi are intensely demo- 
braUc, the nominal Chiefs Imving but little power. 

Th0 Mullagori.-^North of the Afridi come the Mullagori, a small and inoffensive tribe who 
are associated with the hill Mohmand, but whose Path^n origin U doubtful. They hold 
the Tartarab country north of the Khaibar range. They are noted thieves^ but confine tbem- 
selvos to petty offences. 


* Haogrogor's Oatett^er of the North*We*term Frontier, verb, Afridi, 
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%blil Shihwari are the only litfancb ^of the descendants of Kauai, iWtd sen of Karshabdo^^ 
who. stall retain a corporate oEistetice a.s a tribe. They lie wont of the MullAgori, hold the hflls 
to the north of the western end of the Khaibar pass, and thenci* stretch along the northern slopes 
of the Safed Koh up to the KhngUni territory. They arc divided into four great clans, Sangu 
Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepdh, and Mandozai. The Khaibar ShiriNvdri belong to the Ali Sher Khel, 
and live in the Lo^rglvailoy at Land! Kotal. Their principal 8ci)iri are Viro Khch Mir T)Ad 
Khel, Khtiga Khol, Shekh Mai Khel, and Suleiman Khel. They arc largely (^ugagtul in the 
carrying trade beween Peshawar and Kilbu^ ; and are stalwart, hardworking and ^loffom^ive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving. They probably came up to this part of the country with ttio 
Ghoria Khol (see sectiou 409) . 

The Bar Mohmand. -The history of the lull or Bar Alohmand has been related in section 
409. They hold the hills to the west of Doaba betwoen the Kabul river and Bajau. and the 
XJtm£n Khel country, the southcin portion of Kuuar, and eonn* of tbo northern hills of the 
Khaibar. They have also spir:.d at^ro.ss on;* border along the Kabul rii’. r. bctweci: the two branches 
of which the Haliiuzai clan hold a small area lying between the Ddudzai and the Ougi^ni. Their 
principal sections arc Baizal, Khw’aozai, l*awc7.ai, Utnian/ai, Knkozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Halfmzai, Isa Khel, Burlidn Khel, and Tarakzai proper. Tho llaKinzal and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our herder, the othei's living further west. Tho Khaii of 
Xidlpura, Chief of the Melmmiui, who bohmgs io the Tarakzai cliln, jirohal)ly enjr>yB more real 
poW’^cr than any other irihal Chief among tho Pathaiis of our iunnodiate hordor. Tlio Mohmand 
is almost as groat a savage as the Airfdi, wdiile his venality is oven greater. “ You have only 
** got to put a rui^oo in your <\ve. .yen may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. ** They for- 
merly gave much froubic on our l)ordor. 

' The Utman Khel. — The history ofthelltimln Khel has already been sketched in sections 
408-9. They occupy both banks of the Swat river l^eyond our liorder as far np as Arang 
B4rang, and have, an slated in section 4H>, obtained a portion of the Baizai volley of Luudkhwdr, 
Tho two chief clans arc Unmr Khol and Asll Kind, tlm former of w hich hold tho lulls on tho 
Peshawar frontier, while the lal ter who live on 1 he Swat river arc the more powerful. '‘They 

‘‘ arc d<'serihed ns tall, stout, .nnd fair, often going naked to tho 
' w^aitt. Idle women labour like tho men, and everything shows 
BddfKhel ... (almost extinct). “ MbBOiico of civilization. They are a sober people, with 
C Haaanzai. “ <^f vices of tiic Yusuf zai. They give us hut little 

Isazi . , . ) Madaklici. trouble. 

(.Ak^izai. The Yusufzai proper.— Tho hbtovy of the Yusufzai has 

lliaszai. already b^'cu related in «ectious 40i*>-9. Tbcir main divisions 

r Daulatzni. slunvii in the margin. TIuj holdings of tho Akozai clans 

Malizai 5 Cluv^harzai. have nlrnuly been <lcserihed in .-oction 410. Tlie Isazai hold tho 

V, Is’iirazai. iu)rtli-«'ast slopes of Mahaban, and tlu^ mountainous country on 

f Pauizai.' side, of tho Indus in Hazara and the Gaddn valley. Tho 

Akozai Khwaiazai. Malizai hold eadern and tbo I Ihlszai western liuiKjr. Tiio Ranfzai 

(.Baizai. and Baizai sept-' of the Akozai hold all tlie hills beyond tho 

northern ]>order of u-ufzai, tho fi>rmf*r to tho west and tho 

latter to the east. Beyond 1 hem in Biinor lio tlio Sahirzai sept 

of tho flhiszni, and again hid w een them and tho Chainlah valloy 
are the Kiirazai of tlic Malfzai clan, wdiicli include the Ahazai section, '^’ho Yiiflufzai are incredibly 
superstitious, proud, avariciou.s, turbulent, morcilcHs, and revengeful. But they are of a lively, 
me. y, sociable disposition, fond of uuisle and ixietry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
womeu. Th.eir tribal coni'! itutiou is di‘^tinclly domocralic, 

Til6 Jadun Country. — South of the lYisufzai territory come Cliamlab and the Kl|pdu Khel 
territory almidy noticed. The soutliern parti id* the counlr, between Pedidwar and HnzAra 
constitute the Jadun or Gadun country. Tho holdings of other tribes in Ihbi valley haVo already 
been noticed. The Jadun thom''Clvos occupy all tho eastern portions of the valloy and the 
southern slopes of Mahaban down to the Indus, as well as a rou idi-rable area in Hazdra. They 
ore described in sect ion 417, 

^ . 412. The Pathan Tribes of Hazara. Tlie IlazHra mountains on this 
side of <he Indus were from a very early date inhabited by a mixed population 
of Indian origin, tho Gakkhars oeeupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Rajputs of the eastern hills, while a Gujar population held 
most of the northern and central parts of the distriei. In 1399 A.D. a 
family of KarMgh Turks came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pakhli 

^ Dr. Bellcws say-i they came from Persia in the time of Nadir Sh£h, and settled among the 
Path4ne. ^ 

• Haegregor's Gam^iteer, voe^ tJtmdn Khel. 
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plain in Ibe nortb and nentre of the district, and established their rule over 
the whole of the di^rict^ then known as the kingdom of Pakhli.^ I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 16th century, the Dilaz^k were 
driven out of Peshdwar across the Indus, and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gaiullidri, the present inhabitants of Swat and Suner 
lUxd the mountains north and east of Pesliiiwar. As the Afghans who had 
;|)Otesessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
increased in innubers and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazdra. About the end of the 
1 7 tk century® a Saiyad named Jah'il Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
K&gfiu, came with a htjterogeneous following from Swfi.t, drove out the 
Karldgh, and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the 
valley of K^ingfi.r. About the same time the Tandoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill (‘.oun<>ry Ixitween AbboiMbM and the river, now known by 
their name as Tanawal ; while the Jadun came over from their original seat 
between Peshawar anil Ilazira and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
Abbottftbtid, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Hazara 
plain, and the lltnidiizai, called actress the Indus by the Gujars as allies, 
appropriated the Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of tlie district. During the first 20 years of the 19th century 
the Durrdui lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy prevailed, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country between the 
Gandgarli range and tlm Indus, and th(‘ plains for some little distance south- 
east of the junction of tlic Siraii and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern bills as high up as 
Garhi Hahibullah opposite Miizaffarabtid, the Gakkhavs holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of tlic^ Haro river, while above them the [-p^ 216] 
Dhuiids, Karr^ils, and Sarriiras occn])y the hills in tlie south-eastern corner of 
the district, and the adjoining IIari[>ur plains arc held by a mixed population 
of AwAns and Gujars. Tlu^ remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and C(mtral portion, is ludd by trib(‘8 which, wdiat.(‘ver their origin, have by 
long association ))(‘eoine assiinilated with the Pathaus in language and 
customs, the Ja<lun holding tlie Dor valley from Bagra, upwards to M^ingal, 
the Tantioli holding the Tauiiwal tract in the west centre of the district be- 
tween Abbottiibrul and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawilb of xVmb, while the Swdtis hold the whole mountain 
country north of Mansahra and Garhi Habibullah, 

Thd tJtmanzal have been alreaily fully described in tlio discussion of tbe PesbdMrar trif)e8. 

The Tarkheli is one of tbe principal Utinaiizai clans in Hazara, and ocxjupics tbe Gandgarh 
country. A few Tarin Afghans, tir4 coiiHins of the AImUU, wroste*! a considerable portion of 
the Haripuv pbiins from Ibo Ouiars early in the I8th century, and still live iliore, hot are now 
few and unimportant. Tbe Mishwani are deserndod from a Suiyad father by a Kakar womaUf 
and are alUod to the Kakar Pathaus. A small number of them came across the Indus with tbe 
Utmdnzai, to wlmm they were attached as retainers and now occupy the north-eastern end of the 
Gaudgarh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmdnzai came also a few Panni, a Kdkar sect, who 
. are still settled among them. 

413* Non-Frontier Pathans. — During the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
many Path&ns migrated to India, especially daring the reign of Bablol Lodi 

^ Major Waco w^ys they were a clan of tlie Hazdra Turks. Put the Tdrks who gave the|r 
name to tne district are snppo.*^ed to have come with Chaugiz Khdn and not with Taimur. FeT^ 
haps they were the same men, and have confused the two invaders in their traditions. 

^Tms ii the date given approximately by Major Wane. It should perhaps be put a centuty 
«avUer» 
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and Shei? Sh&h 8m. These naturally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. Bui l^ge numbers of Pathfins also accompanied 
the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahfi,b-ul-din, and B&bar^ and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panj&b plains and founded Path&n 
colonies which still exist. Many more PathiLns have been drive n out of 
Af^h&nist&n by internal feuds or by famine, and have taken refugt' in the 
plains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
Hinddsttin are the Yusufzai Including the Mandanr, the Lodi, Kdkar, 
Sarwdnh Orakzai, the KarldnrI tribes and the Zamand Pathdns. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of udiom a body of 1,200 
accompanied Bdbar in his final invasion of India, and settl'd in the plams of 
Hindustan and the Panjdb. But as a rule the Pathaus who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to 
Multdn, to which Province they furnished rulers till tlie time of Aurangzeb ; 
when a number of the Abdali tribe under the leadership of Shiih Ilusen were 
driven from Kandahar by tribal feuds, took refuge in Multdn, and bein^ 
earljr supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were expelled by Mir 
Wais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multiin and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panj^b as Multani Paihans. Nawdb Muzaffar Khaii of Multfin 
was fourth in descent from Shah Husen. When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the (Jhorband defile, and a large 
number marched thence with Babar and found great favour at his hands and 
those of Hum^iyun. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathans. The Pathdns of Gurifmi and Gohana in Rohtak 
are K^kar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrfihini Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the tinie of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhiud was mled by members of the Prangi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludhianah, lltipar, 
and the north of Ambala, The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Saripal clan of the Sarwdni Afglians, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Afghanisttin by the Mian Khel and Bakhti^ir in the time of llumdyun, 
Jahfingir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Kind sept of the 
Afridi to HinJustdn ; and some of the Afghans of Paniijat and Ludhidnah 
are said to he descended from this stock. 

RACES ALLIED TO THE PATIIAN. 

414. The Tanaoli (Caste No. 54). — The Tauaoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Khan, a Barlas Mughal, whoso two sons Hind Khdn and 
Pal Khdn crossed the Indus some four eemturies ago and settled in Tandwal 
of Hazdra ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same name in Afghanistan. But there can bo little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahdban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy Taudwal or the ex- 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwdl and Fallfil, of which the latter 
occupy the northern portion of Tanfiwal, and their territory forms the J4ff(r of 
the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Haz&ra Tanfiolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pall41, 1,964 as DaMl, a sept of the Palhil^ aoid 
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only 1>076 as Hindw&l. It is probable that clans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the HindwSl, and indeed the great mass of the Tandolis 
dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators ; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying — I'andwali the Tanfioli^s word 

is naught. 

41B. The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste No. 145).— Acting upon the advice of an 
educated Extra Assisiant Commissioner, a native of Peshawar, I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and "Dilazak together under the head Tajik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of tlie 2,0 18 persons CJitercd in my iahles as Tajik, 1,519 
are really Dilazai:, anvl so returned themselv<‘H. Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilaz&k who Iiav<‘ returned 1h(‘ms(dvcs as Patlifi,ns, of whom 825 are in Rawal- 
pindi and 695 in Jlaz/iva. The origin a xl (^arly history of the Dilazdk have 
already been notici'd in sections 408 and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Pesliilwar vallci}' before the Pat ban invasion, and are apparently of Seytliic 
origin and came into tlu* Pan jab with tlic .Tats and Katti in the 5tli and 6th 
centimes. They soon became ]>ow(*rful and important and ruled the whole 
valley ns far as tJic Indus and (lu‘ foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 18th c(‘iitnry the \usufzai and Mohmand drove Ihein across the Indus 
into Chach-Pahhli. But. tlidr efforts to regain their lost territories were such 
a perpetual soiir<N‘ of <listnr])anco, that at length .Tahangir depoiiied them 
en masse and distributed tlunn over ITiiidustan aiid tlio Dakban. Scattered 
families of them are still to Ik/ found along the left bank of the Indus in 
Hazdra and Riiwalpindi. 

The Tajik are ajiparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days tlie word is used throughout Afghtinisian to denote any Persian-speak- [P.217] 
ing ])eo])l(^ who are not either Saiyad, Afglnln, or TIazsira ; irnich as Jat or 
Hindki is used on tin* up]>cr Indus to denote the sp(‘akers of Panjtibi or its 
dialects. Tiny mv d(‘.sta*ibed by Dr. Bcdlcw as ])eacoable, industrious^ faithful, 
and intellig(‘nt. In the village's they eiiltivato, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders; wliile almost all the clerkly classes of Afghfinisttiu are 
Ttijiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183). — Besides the .88 Hazm’as shown 
for the P<‘shawar distrit t in table VI J I A., 44 otliers have returned themselves 
as Ilaztlra Pathtius, of whom .89 are in Kolr5t. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of IlazSras who were in the fanjab at the 
time of the* Census, and it is ])roba])]o that most of them have returned 
themselves as Patbrins sim])ly, without specifying any tribe. The Hazdras 
of Kfebul have already iKicn noticed in section .896. They hold the Parapo- 
misus of tlie aneiemts, extending from Kfibul and (jlmzui to Hirat, and from 
Kandahftr to Balkh. Tiiey ar(‘ almost certainly Mongol Tai^tars, and were 
settled in 1 heir present til axles by Cbangiz Khan. They hav<^ now almost 
wholly lost tlu‘ir Mongol speech, bni retain t}a‘ physi^jal and physiognomic 
characters of tlie rac<^, and are '‘as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 
yeaw ago with their familit s, their flocks, and their worldly possessions/^ 

They intormany only among tJiemselv(‘s, and in the intiador of theii* territory 
arc almost whoily Indepcndont. They are des /ribed at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Chapter XIII of his JRaf^es of Af gh nnisf dyi > Gtmeral Cunningham says 
that in Bfibar^s time the Karluhi' (? Karlaghi) llazfaus held the country on, 
both banks of the Soluin in Rfuvaljiindi ; and he rt'fers to them the well- 
known coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull anil horseman type, which he 
ascribe to the beginning of the IStb century. But the descendants of these 
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n le 2 ^ apparently returned as Turks and not as Hassfiras, and thev Wifi, 
Lscussed later on under the former head. Their history in the Haa&ra 
district has been sketched in section 41^, Dr. Bellew describes the TIaz&ras 
as i 

very simple* minded people, end very mneh in the hands of their priests. They are for the 
"most part entirely illiterato, are governed by tribal and clan chiers whose authority over their 
people is absolute, and they ave generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 
"down to the PanjAb every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, or as u ell -sinkers, 
wall-builders, &c. In tlieir own country they have the reputation of being a bravo and hardy 
" race, and amongst the Afghans they are considered a faithful, industiious and intelligent people 
",as servants. Many thousands of tlrem i nd employuient at K^bul and Ghazui and Kandahdr 
** during the winter month’ as labouiers — in the two former cities inniuly in removing the snow from 
" the house-tops and streets. Tr* coiiscquenoo of their being heretics, the mini A< ^.lilns hold them 
in slavery, and in most of the larger towns the sesrvant-maids are purcliasei^ slaves of this people." 

They are all Shiahs. 

417. The Jadun. — The Jadun or Gatlun^ as they arc? called indiffor- 
ently^^ have returned themselves as Fathdns to the number of 17/256, of 
whom 16,962 aie in Hazara and 270 in Rawal])mdi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a grt'at-grandson of Glnu’glmsht, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Cliaeh and Hazara. It is 
however almost certain that the ./adun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggested that in their nann^ is presery(‘d tlie name of Jtulu or Y^idu, the 
founder of the Rajput Yadubansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujarat some 1,100 years before Christ, and were afterwai'ds 
found in the hills of Kitbul and Kandahar. They occupy all the south- 
eastern portion of the territory between the Peshawar and Hazfua borders, 
and the southern slopes of JMahaban ; and when Jahangir finally crushed, the 
Dilaz^k, they spread u]) tlic Dor valhy as higli as Abljottdbiid. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlagli Turks by Saiyad Jalill Bdba 
(section 412) they ai)pro 2 iriated the country about Dhaintaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they look the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilaz^k who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan dejnlved the Karral of a i)ortion of the Nilfin vallty. They are 
divided into three main clans, SaMr Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the last 
is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and lias lost all connection 

, with the parent tribe*, Iiaving even forgotten its old 

Jadun clans. Pashto language. Dr. Bellew makes them a 

llassa^ a " 421 Gakkhar clan, but this apjiears to he incorrect. Tho 

SAldr .!! 2*870 true Pathiius of Hazara call them Mlfitar or merce- 

Mansdr ... 3,718 naries, from the Pashto ecpii valent for lakhan or 

— girds his loins.^^ The Jaddii clans return- 

ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 

418. The Swati. — The Swatis have without exception returned them- 
selves as Pathdns. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are in Hazdra 
392 in Rfi,wal];)indi. The original Sw^ltis were a race of Hindu origin who 
owe tuled the whole country from the Jahlam to Jaldlab^d. But as has 
ali^dy been recorded in sections 408-9, the Dilaz^k first drove them out of 
the plain country into the northern hills of Sw^lt <*nd Buner, and later on the 
Ydsufzai expelled.*them from those fastnesses and drove them east and west 
into Haz&ra and^ J^dfiristdn. As now existing they are probably a very mixed 
people, as the nanie is commonly applied to all descendants of the miscellaneoua 

^Trans-lndas they are always known as Oad4n; CisoXndos, as either Gaddn or Jadiia. 

' : ' ■ ^ ' . ' , ' / 
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following of Saiyad Jal41 mentioned in section 412.^ They occupy the whole 
of the Mansabra of the Hazara district excepting the south-western 
corner which forms part of Tan&wal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed, Gfijars forming by far the largest element, while 
Awfins and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars are chiefly graziers in the 
^^frontier glens of the northern mountains, the Aw^ns lie chiefly to the south, 

Wrhile the Saiyads of Kdgdn are well known to fame. The Sw^tis are coward- 
ly, deceptive, cruel, grasping, and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country ; and they are credited with even attempt- 
' ing to cheat the devil by the old device, famous in European folklore, of 
dividing the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmdns of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great clans, Ghebari, Mami&li, and 
Mitrdwi, of which the first claims Tajik, the Mamidli Yusufzai, and the 
Mitriwi DuiTflni origin ; but all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamiiili and Mitrawi, known as the sections of the Tarli or 
lower Pakhli, hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract, while 
the Ghebari, a section of the IJtli or upper Pakhli, occupy K%dn and the t^* 218] 
north-eastern portion. The Swati are often wrongly confused with the 
Degdn, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghanistan, now only found in Kunar, Bajaur, Lughmfi.n, and Ningrahdr. 

419. The Shilmani. — The Shilmani are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Shilmfin on the banks of the Kuri’am. From there 
they migrated to the Tfi.tara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on vid Peshawar to Hashtnaghar. About the end of the 16th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Swat, where they found a refuge 
with Sul tfi.li Wais and presently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Hazfira distrust, and they still hold a 
village in the Tfitara range. But they are fast- dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Degfin in the early 
Afghfin liistories. I am afraid that some wlio are not r(?aly Shilmfini have been 
included in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulemfini, a name also 
applied to Afghfins proper, while there is a separate tribe called Sulemfin 
Khel ; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilmfini have all returned themselves as Pathfins. and their numbers are 
1,557, of whom 9G9 are in Hazfira, 174 in Rfiwalpindi, and 200 in Deiili. 

'At the Hazfira Fettlomcnt genealogical trees were prepared for the Swfitis only for the laat 
fonr or five generations j and this at their own request, as to have gone back further would have 
exposed in too public a manner their misccllaneuns origin. 
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PART III.— THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 

CASTES. 


420, General and Indroductory. — ^Abstract No. 71 below* shows the dis- 
tribution of Jats, Rdjputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
latter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in tlio following pages, 
and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the di^inction 
between Jat and Rajput is in many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi- 
cance at all. 

The two together constitute nc^arly ^8 per cent, of the total population of 
the Panj&b, and include the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
their numerical importance; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and tlie Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
intermarriage have in many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

421. Thd origin of the Jat. — Perhaps no question connected with the 
ethnology of the Panjilb peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the Jat race. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
adduced. They will be found in detail in the Archsoological Survey Reports, 
Vol. II, pages 51 to 61 ; in Tod^s lidjastlidn, Vol. I, pages 52 to 75 and 96 
to 101 (Madras Rejmnt, 1^80) ; in Elphiiistone's llutory of India^ pages 250 to 
253; and in Elliotts Races of the N. r. P., Vol. I, i)ages 130 to 137. Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zantbii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and holds that ithey 
probably entered the Panjab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after 
the Meds or Hands, wlio also w^ere Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
Panjib about a century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present ajra. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva- 
sion the Jats had spread into the Pan jib proper, where they were firmly 
established in the beginning of the 1 1th century. By the time of Bibar the 
Jats of the Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gakkhars, A wins, and 
Jan juas, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh were 
rul^ over by a Brihman dynasty. Major Tod classes the J ats as one of the 
great Bijput tribes, and extends his identification with the Getee to both races ; 
but here General Cunningham differs, holding the Rijpits to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants 
from the North-west, probably of Scythian race. 

% ' '■. 
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Xt xnay jbe iblmt the original It&jpdt and the original Jat entered India at 
different pi^ods in its history, thongh to my mind the term Efijpdt is an 
occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do ori^ally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro- 
bable, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 6om 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they |>elong 
to one and the same ethnic stock ; while whether this be so or not, it is almost 
Certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so intermingled 
tod so blended into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the jieople who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathto 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Bilocli nation ; we know how a character for sanctity and 
social exclusivoness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not 
a few tf|bes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
ScythianJ if Scythian be not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats (section 
436) are known as asl or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, 
but arc supposed to be. descended from the hair {jat) of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva, and Kasabgotri who claim connec- 
tion with the Rdjputs ; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words ^vhich the ancient Brahmans giv^e 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of the Jat tribes of the 
Panjixb have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost virgin field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

422. Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct? — But whether Jats and Rdjputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been affiliated to their secioty, I think tliat the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rfijput being- social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of tliat common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Rjijputs almost by mere virtue 
of their rise ; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv- 
ileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
higher are distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece- 
dence ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow mamage, and of 
refraining from degrading occupations. Those W'ho transgressed these rules 
have fallen from their higli position and ceased to be Rajputs ; while such 
families as, attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only Bdjas, but 
also Rfijputs or sons of Rajas.*^^ For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Debli Emperors 
Hng-maldng was practically impossible. Under the Sildis the R&jput was 
overshadows bjr the Jat, wno resented his assumption of superiority and his 
refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khfilsa, deliberately per- 
secuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title 
of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest Rfijput. On the frontier the dommaace of 
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and Biloches and the general ]^reYalence of Mahomedan feelings and 
ideas placed recent Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families 
who belonged to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classics, but with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Clureshi cousins of tlie Prophet; insomuch that even {wimittedly Rdjput 
tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follo\« the 
example. But in the hills, where Rajput dynasties with genealogier. perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
[P. 221] the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many of them 
still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to Rdjpdt rank are still to be seen in e poration. The Rdja 
is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which is the same 
thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes 

** Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills aa in 
** the plains. The Raja wa * the foantain of hononv, and could do much as ho liked. I have lieard 
old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to be a R4thi, 
•‘and a Thakar to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; and at tlic present day the power 
** of admitting back into ^'aste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of defilement, 
is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

** I believe thal Mr. Campbell, the preaent Lieutenant- Governor of Rongal, has assorted that 
there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions 
*’* had become <Tystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
“ in time Rajput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the 
** Rajputs of these hills. Two of tlio old royal and n*)w essentially Rajput families of this district, 

, Kotlohr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
Kangra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes ])lace as a Rathi : in Soor^j and other 
** places in the interior of tlui hills I liave mot families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
** into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their owui country at least, wliose only claim to tUo title 
•* was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanotui by a foreign Brahmin. On 
border line in the Himalayas, between Tliibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
** growing before hi: eyes ; the noble is changing into a Rajput, the i)rio3t into a Brahmin, the 
peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, 
‘‘more or less in force in Kaiigra jiroper down to a |)eriod not very remote from to-day.'' 

423. The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank 
is too common to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed, 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Rdjputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where Brahminism is 
stronger than in any other j)art of the Panjab and Dehli too near to allow of 
families rising to political independence, it is j^robable that no elevation to the 
i*ank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. 'But many Rfi^jput 
families have ceased to be Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Fanj&b Jats to the effect that their ancestors were R^ijputs who married Jats 
or began to practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gur- 
gion and Dehli, who have indeed retained the title of R^ljput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of equality, 
communion, or internianiage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the 
practice of karewa ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyfirpur who were Rajputs 
within the last two or three generations, but have ceased to be so because they 
grow vegetables like the Ardin ; in Karn&l we have Rdjputs who within 
the living generation have ceased to be Rajputs and become Shekhs, 
because poverty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an occu- 
pation ; while the Dehli Chauh5.n, within the shadow of the city where their 
ancestors once ruled and led the Indian armies in their last struggle with the 
Mnsidm&ii invaders, have lost their caste by yielding to the temptations of 



karewa. la the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the 
Western Plahts the freedom of marriage allowed by IsMm has superseded caste 
restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago reputed 
Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be recognised as Rdjputs, and 
^families who were lately known as Rdjputs have sunk till they are now classed 
with Jats ; while the great ruling tribes, the Sifi,l, the Gondal, the Tiwdna aw? 
cpnunonly spoken of as R/ijputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. The same 
tribe even Is Rfijput in one district and Jat in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjua, 
lyfanhiij^ and the like, are Rdjputs when they are not Mughals or Arabs : while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot establish their title to Rfi-jput 
rank arc Jats. Finally, on the frontier the Pathau and Biloch have oversha- 
dowed Jat and Rdjpdt alike ; and Bhatti, Punw^r, Tunwar, all the proudest 
tribes of R&jputfi-na are included in the name and have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there can be no Rfijputs where there are no R^ijas or traditions of 
R&jas. I know that the view's herein set forth will be held heretical and 
profane by many, and that they ought to bo supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have? produced in the following ])ages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than a small propor- 
tion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 

424. The position of the Jat in the Punjab. — The Jat is in every respect 
the most important of the Panjfi,b ])eoples. In point of numbers he sur- 
passes the Rfi,]put who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one ; while the two togethtT constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Panjiib till the Khfilsa yielded to our 
arms. Ethnologically he Is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an (economical and administrative point of 
view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revemic-payer par excellence of 
the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
independence indeed and patient vigorous labour ai‘e his strongest characteris- 
tics. The Jat is of all Panj&b races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control, and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In tracts w'hcre, as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
ai*e compelled, in default of rival casters as enemies, to fall back upon each 
other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a lule a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes what 
seems wrong also, and will not bo said nay by any man. I do not mean 
however that he is turbulent ; as a rule ho is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed ; but ho is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is usually c(mtent to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue In peace and quietness if people will let him do so ; 
though when he does go wrong he “ takes to anything from gambling to 
muxder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people^s wives and cattle.'^' 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severely : The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 
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^ grass fibrOj and silkj these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the Jat*^*" 
A Jat, a Bhat, a catei^pillai’, and a widow woman; these four are best 
hnngry. If they eat their fill they do harm The Jat, like a wound, is better 
" when bound/' In agriculture the Jat is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Arfiin, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoma|. cul- 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zaminddr or husbandman " as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : The Jat's 

baby has a plough handle for a plaything/' The Jat stood on his com 
'^heap and said to the king's elephant-drivers — ‘Will you sell those little 
“ ‘ donkeys ?' " Socially, the Jat occupies a position w'hi(‘h is shared by the llor, 
the Gujar, and the Ahir, all four eaUng and smoldng together. He is of 
course far below the Bajput, from the simple fact that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side — ‘‘ Come my daughter and be married ; if this husljand dies there 
“ are plenty more/' But among the widow-marrying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born 
standing, looks down on the .1 at as a Sudra . But the J at looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly sj)iritless money-grubber, and society in general 
.‘igrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to tlio Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
races or tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Briilirnan, the. llajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. 1 shall briefly describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes; and 1 shall here do nothing more than brkHy indittatc the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he it is whom I have described above. The Jat of the south- 
eastern districts differs littlt' from him save in religion ; though on the Bikiincr 
border the puny Bagri Jfit, immigrant from liis rainless prairies where he has 
been held in l»ondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasis strongly with the stalwart and ind(ij)cndent husbandman 
of the Malvva. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generically to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Raj])uts, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahoinedan religion, their agricultural occu- 
pation, and their subordinate position. In the great westeim grazing grounds 
it i , as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rajput, 
the lalter term being c<:'mm(»nly applietl to those tribes who have attaine(l 
political supremacy, while the people whom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their territory to live a seini-noraad life in the central steppes 
are more often classed as Jats ; and the state of things in tlie Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is tlie Panjdbi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though Mr. O'Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva- 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the lierdsman or camel grazier with a soft t. 
Thus the woi’d Jat in Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal ; in MuzafiEar- 
gath or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhs^ps it means a great deal 
more than any single w^ord can afford to mean if it is to be of any practical 
use ; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

426. The nature and meaning of the figures.— ^Sueb being the statu of things, it may bo 
imagined that our figures do not always convey any tery definite meaning, Tbo 160,000 Jats of 
Derah Gh4zi Kban inelnde 6,000 Mdlis, 2,000 JtiUhaa, 8,000 Tarkhans, 4,600 Kutdniu^ 4,400 
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MallilMi 7»600 Moobuj 2,700 M&chhis, and so forth. In no other district does this coiifiision 
preTul to anything like so g^eat an e:i^tent ; but it does prevail in a smaller degree thronghout * 
the south-western oistricU ; and till the detailed clan tables are complete It will be impo8a2i)le to 
separate these incong^aooa items, or to dhd ont with exactness what our figares do and what they 
Bo not inclnde. The confusion is not wholly duo to the eniries in the schedules. On the Lower 
Indus and Chandb the entries in the caste column wore numbered by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognised unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divisional offices, all picked men drawn from the very district with the 
^^ffgures of which they were dealing, some discretion in classifying those entries under larger heads. 

T^s in Jbang the SUl will have been rightly classed as Bdjputs, while in Derah Ghdzithey will, 
with ^iqual correctness .so lar as local usage is concerned, have been very probably classed as Jats. 

Thoa our figures are far from complete j but 1 have done my best to indicate in the following 
Wagtaphs the uncertainties and errors in classification as far as I could detect them. 1 had 
^eed hoped to treat the subject more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 

1 had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jai tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somowliat similar to that which I have attempted for the Patlians. But I was not 
idlowed the time necessary for such an undertaking j and I have therefore roughly grouped the 
tribes by locality so far as my figures served to Indicate it, and hurriedly stated the leading facts 
of which 1 was in possession regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The figures for tribes are, as already explained in section 360, necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as approximations. 

426. Distribution of the Jats. — Beyond the Pan jab, Jats are chiefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population, in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, 
and Mdrwdr, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rajput races put 
together, and along the upi)er valleys of the Ganges and Jainna from Bareli, 
Farrukh^bdJ, and Gwdlior upwards. Within the Province their distribution 
is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They are especially numerous in tp 95.9 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajd,t. Under and among the hills and in the Rfiwalpindi division Rfi-jputs 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lower, thej^ are almost 
wholly confined to the cis-lndus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first, entry into India, 
though they have been driveJi back from the foot of the Sulemtins on to the 
river by the advance of tlie Pathtln and the Bilocli. The Jats of the Western 
Plains have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western Rajputfina. The Jats of the western and central sub-montane 
have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them retain a tradi- 
tional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the ancient Gajmpur, 
the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of them trace their origin 
from the Jammu Hills. 

The Jats of the Central and Eastern Panjfib have also in many cases 
come up the Satluj valley j but many of them have moved from Bik&ner 
straight ii^o the M^ilwa, while the great central j)lain8 of the Mdlwa itself 
are probably sthe original home of many of the J at tribes of the Sikh tract. 

The Jats of tl^e south-eastern districts and the Jamna zone have for the most 
part worked up^lie Janma valley from the direction of Bhartpui*, with which 
some of them stiifl retain a traditional coniiecii(m ; though some few have 
moved in eastwafds from Bikfiner and the ilalwa. The Bhartpur Jats ai’e 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus in the time 
of Aurangzeb. Whether the Jats of the great plains are really as late immi- 
grants as they represent, or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish 
to show recent connection with the country of the Rdjputs, I cannot say. The 2^®] 

. whole question is one on which we are exceedingly ignorant, and which would ' 

liohly tegtitf detailed investigation 
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4^. Jats or iibe W«rtern Pliriiui.— IWt of all then let na pnrge 
tablea..»of that nondeacript class known as Jats on the Indus, and, to a leas 
extent, in the lower valleys of the Satluj, Chanib, and Jahlam, and in 
the Salt-range Tract. Mr. O'Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffar- 
garh : — 

, ** In this district the word Jat iDclndes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes wh-teh are 
* not Saiyade, Biloches, Pathaus or Qureshis. According to this dormition Jats would include 
" B&jpdtH. liufl I believe is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from the jpdts. 
^ There is not a Jat in the district w)io has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
“would not say that he was once a JUj put. Certain Jat trii >08 have names and traditions which 
<^seem to connect them more closely with Hindustdn. Some hear the R^-jpdt title of Rai, and 
“others, though Muhammadans, associate a Rrahuun witli tho Mullu at marriage coremonies, while 
“ Pdawdrs,’ Parihars, Bhattis, Joyas, and *ithc3Ps b-^ar tht? names of well-kaown tr’‘\iis of R/Jputdna. 
“The fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Musa^mdn Rdjpdts. And the 
“difficulty is rendered greater by tho word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of his 
“race, and Jatdki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture I have been referred to a Saiyad 
“Zailddr with the remark— Ask Anwar Shah ; he is a better Jat than we aie. 

The Jat tribes are cixcoedingly numerous. There are 165 in the Sandnwdn tahsil alone. 
^They have no large divisions embracing several small divisions. Nor do they trace their 
“ origin to common stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or ca.sto. Generally Jats marry into 
“their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 
“daughters freely to Biloches in marriage. But the Bilochc? say that they do not give their 
“daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Bilocb story ; hiaiiy instances of Jats maiTied to Biloches 
“ could be named.” ' 

Besides this, the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a hard t, denotes 
a camel grazier or camel drivtT. The camel cannot lift its load ; the camel- 
man (Jat) bites its tail/^ Tho fact seems to be that the Biloches who came 
into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, conteinptuonlsy 
included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of some race such as 
Saiyad or Pathan whom they had Ikh'u accustomed to look upon as their 
equals, undiu’ the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost 
the very memory of tlieir origin. It is possible that our own officers may 
have emphasized the confusion by r do | ding too readily the simple classification 
of the population aa the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the 
Jat or Orentile on the otlicr, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 
his real origin as is commonly supiiused. But the fact that in this part of the 
Panjdb tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost sujiersedes caste, greatly 
increases the difficulty. As Mr. lioe rcnmiks — If you ask a Jat his caste 
he will generally name some sub-division or clan quite unknown to fame.^*^ 
However caused, the result is that in tJic Dcrajat-, MuzafEargarh, and much of 
if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 
more than the heading others or unspecified under wliich Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing. 
A curious instance of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is 
afEorded by the result of some inquiries 1 made about the Mdchfai or fisherman 
caste of Derail Ghazi Khan. The reply sent me was that there were two 
castes, Mfichhis or fishermen, and Jat Mitchhis who had taken to agriculture. 
It is probable that not long hence these latter will drop the Machhi, perhaps 
forget t^eir M^hhi origin, and become Jats pure and simple; though they 
may not improbably retain as their clan name the old M^hhi clan to which 
•P. ICffi-they belonged; or even the word M^hhi itself. I give on the next page* a 
list of castes which, on a rough examination of the clan tables of the Jats 
of the Multfin and Derajat divisions and BahAwalpur, I detected among the 

^ Among the organised Biloch tribes of the frontier, however, Bilocb girls are not given to 

Jati. 
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sub'^'dmBions of the Jdis of those Jat being essentially a word used 

for agricjultuiists ouly^ it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by caste and Bhatyfi.ra by tribe or elan should be a Bhatyfea who has 
taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop ; ated the men shown below would probal)ly have been more pro- 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
giveni than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 
have4iiicreased the numbers ; and tbo detailed clan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 

428 . Further to the north and cast, away from the Biloch territory, the 
diflSculty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to whieli th(^y belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Rfijput, or now-a-days not unseldoin to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their pn^er bead or under Shfkhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Rdjputs is a di Hi cult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly 
of pure lldjput origin, and I have classed them as Rajputs as they are com^ 
monly reeogniz(Hl as such by their neighbom’s. The Surara are probably of 
no less pure R^ijput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that h(iad. But in either case I shall show the 
Sifil or Sumra who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Rajputs, so that the figures may be as com- 
plete as possible. As a fact these people are generally known as Sial and 
Sumra rather than as Jats or R^ljputs ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the lattc^r headings is a elassificaiioii based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and usual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery : — 

There is a wondorful uniformity about the traditions of the differtuit tribcB. Tiio ancestor o£ 

**oach tribe as u rub;, « Kdjpiit of the Solar or Jjunar race, and resided at Hastinapur or Dd,i'd- 
** mgar, Jle scornfully rejected the proj osals of tlm Dobli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
“ between the two families, and bad then to fly to Sirsa <«• llhatno'*, or some other place in that 
'^neighbourhood. Xext be came to the liitvi and wag converted to Islam by Makbdum Baha-ul- 
" Uatiq, or Baba Earfd. Then, being a stont-bearted man, bo joined the Kbarrals in their marand- 
" ing oxpoditioiw, and so bis descendants became Jats. In Kamar Siiigli’s time they took to agrictll- 
" ture and abandoned robbery a little ; and now under the Englisli (Jovernmoat they have quite given 
" up their evil ways, and arc honest and well di8ix)sed.” 

Mr. Steedman writing from Jhang says : — 

" There are in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agriculture or cattle-grazing who have 
« no very clear idea of their origin but are certaiidy converted Hindus. Many arc recognized 
** Jats, and more belong to an enormous variety of tribes, but arc called by the one oomprehenaive 
"term Jat. Ethnologically 1 am not sure of my ground ; but for practical convenience in this 
" part of tbo world, 1 would class as Juts all Muhammadans wliosc ancegtors were converted from 
•* HinduHim and who are now engnged in, or derive tbeinna’ iitunanee from, the cultivation of laud 
** or the pasturing of cattle.” 

The lust words of this seiitenoe convoy an important distinction. The [p, 234] 
Jat of the Indus and Lower CUianfib is (jssentiallv a husbandmaji. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation which 
jie leaves to Arfiins, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Upper Indus the word Jat, or Hindki which is perhaps more 
oi^ used, is applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Derajlt; 
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while in the Salt-range Ti^ the meaning is but little more precise. Beyond. 
the Indus, Jat or Hindki includes both Rdjputs and Awfins, and indew all ' 
who talk Panjdbi rather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 
higher Rdjput tribes, such as Janjua, are carefully excluded j and Jat means 
any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awdn, Gatikhar 
Fath&n, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Rajput. Even there, howevoj^ most of tfre Jat 
clans are returned as Rajputs also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tiucts. Major Wace 
writes : — 

" The real Jat clans^ of the Rawalpindi division liave a prejudice neaiust the name Jat, 

" becauBo it is usually applied to cainol-di’ivfci'8, and to the graziorri of the bar whom they look 
"down upon as low follows. Rut thero is, I Oiink, no doubt tliat the prirvlpal agricultural 
" tribes whom we cannot class ns Rajpd.ts are really of the same race as the Jats of the Lower 
"Panjdb/* 

The Jat in these partH of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and tho position ho occupies is very dilferent from that which 
he holds in the centre and east of the Panjab. Mr. O'Brien gives at page 
78 of his Mul/dni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject, of which I can only quote one or two : — ‘^Though the Jat grows 
refined, he will still use a mat for a poeket-haiKlkenduef.'^ ^^Aii ordinary 
man's ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat." When the Jat is pros- 
perous he shuts up tho path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirar (money- 
lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat." A Jat like a wound is better 
when bound." Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of 
brass." The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of him." 

The PathAn proverbs are even less complimentary. If a Hindki 

cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad sniell as ho passes you." 
Get round a Path^in by coaxing ; but heave a clod at a Hindki." Though 
[P, a2BJ a Hindki be your right arm, ciit it off." Kill a Idack Jat rather than 
a black snake." The Jat of Derah Gh^zi is described as lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant." 

•P 110- tribes of the Western Plains.— AbBlract No. 7y on the next page^ givc.s tho principal 

1 2 * Jftt tribes of the Western Plains ; that is co say w^st of Lahore, excluding tho trans-Salt-range 

and the enb-montano tracts. The tiihcs may be dividetl into (hreo groups; tho Tahim Bhatta, 
LangAh, Chhfna, and Sumra lio chiefly westwards of tho vallcjy of the Jahlam-ChanAb j the 
ChbAdhar and Sipra lie to the east of that lino ; while tho Rliatti, Sial, Piinwar, Joy a, Dhudhi, 
Khfchi.and Wattu arc Rajputs rather than Jats, and will bo discussed when I come to tho 
of the Western Plains. It must bo remembered that these figures arc very imperfect, aB 
they mere)'’ give tlic numbers who have roturiiod their tribe as one of those shown in the abstract, 
and do not include those who have returned only Buh-seclioii’. of those tribes. The complete 
figures cannot bo obtained till the detailed clan tables arc ready. Tho double columns under 
Bhntta, Langdh, Sumra, Chhddbar and Dhudhi show the numbers who have returned themselvei# 
as belonging to these tribes, but as being by caste Jat and Ildjput respectively. 

The TaWm (No. 1).— The Talnm dtiim Arab or gin, and to bo descended from an Ansdri 
Quresh called Tamtra. They formerly held much property in the Chiiiiot tahsU of Jhang, and 
there were Tahim Gove rnors of those parts under the Dehli Emperors. It ia said that tho Awdns 
have a Tahfm clan. The Tahim are not wholly agriculturists, and are said not unfrequenUy to 
work as butchers and cotton scufehers; or it may bo merely that tho butchers and cotton 
scutchers have a Tahim clan called after the tribe. They are, as far as our figures go, almost 
confined to Babdw'alpnr and the lower Indus and Chonab in Mull an, Muzaffargarh, and Dorab 
Gbdzi Khdn, The MulUn Tahim say that their more immediate ancestor ^snmbhal Shdh came to 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding cx^jedltion, and ruled at Multan for 40 years, after 
l^hicn he was killed and bis followers scattered. In his invasion of India during the latter part 
oi the 14th century, Taimur encountered hjs old foes " the Gt tm (Jats), who inhabited the pla^ 

" of Tahim/* and pursued them into the desert; and Tod mentions an exUnct Udjpdt tribe whipb 
he cidl# Dahlma. 
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11» Bhwtli; (Ha. BStttte «* »id by Mr. O’Hrion to have traatioM coimeo«lig them 

wiJJh Hind&stto; toy te be descended from Solar Bnt dace tto riM to 

opulence end Sinpon^tance of PfrzKdali Mur4d Bakhsh Bhntta, of Mnltdn, many of 
taken to oalllntf wienwelveti Pfrzddahs, One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutan 
a Btory I fear too obviously suggested hy the name. They also often practise oth^ crafts, 
as making pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to nela 
TTohh (in Bahdwalpur) hofore the Satyads came there. They are, according to our ngur^, 
chiefly found on the lower Indus, Chenab and Jahlam, in Shahpur, Jhang, Multan, Muz^arg^a, 
and Dorah Gh^zi Kh^n. In Jhang most of them have returned themselves as Rdjputs. ine 
, Bhntta shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are pcrha])8 members of the small Bhutna or 
Bhntra clan of Milwa Jats. (See also Huttar, section 436, and Buta, section 438). 

The Lnngah (No. 8).— Mr. O^Brien thus dcRcrihes the liungah " A tribe of agriculturists 
^ ^ in tho Multin and Mnzaffargarli districts. Tliey were originally an Afghan tribe who came to 
' Mult4n from Sivi and Dliadhar for purposc-s of trade, and eventually settled at Ilapri and the 
** neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of Tamerlane Multan became 
“ «*lndepcn^nt of the throne of Dehli, and tlie inhabitants chose Sheikli Ymaf, Kureshi, head of 
^ **the shrine of Sheikh Bahanddin, as Governor. In 1445 A.D., llai Sahra, Chief of the Lang4hs, 
•'whose daugliter had boon married to Sheikh Yusaf, iniroflnced an armed band of his tribesmen 
"into the city by night, seized Sheikli Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 

“ with tho title Sultan ICutabuddin. The kingfs 


Saltan Xutahaddiii 1445 to 1400. 

Sultan Hussain ... 1460 (extent of reign not| 

known 1. 

‘"O'™- 

Sultan Husain ... 1518 to 1626. 


of Multan belonging to the Langdh tribe ate 
'shown in the margin. 


" The cyna'<ty terminated with the capture 
‘ of Multan, after a siege of more^ than a year 
‘by Shdh Hasan Arghun, Governor of Sindh, in 
' 1526. Por ten days the city was given up to 
••plunder and massacre, and most of the Lang^hs were slain. 8nl tan Husain was made prisoner 
and died shortly after. The LangAh dynasty ruled Multdii for eighty years, during which time 
Biloches succeeded in establishing ihomsolves along the Indus from Sitpur to Kot Karor. The 
•*Lang4hs of Multan and Muzaffargarb are now very insignificant cultivators/^ 

Farishtuh is apparently tho authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful to say the 
least. Pirzddah Murdd Bakhsh Bhutta of Multdn says that the Dlmtta, Langdh, Kharral, Harral, 
and Lak arc all Punwar lldjputs by origin. Bnt tho Laiigdh are described hy Tod as a clan of the 
Ghaliik or SoUni tribe of Agnikula lliljputs, who inlmhitcd Multan and Jaisalmcr and were 
driven out of the latter hy the Bhatti at least 700 years ago. According to our figures the Fanjdb 
Langdh are almost confined to the lower Indus and Cliandh. Unfortunately wo classod 2,560 
Langdh who had rot unied their caste (kn Langnh, under Pathans. I have added the figures in 
Abstract No. 73. 


The Chhina (No. 4).— These I take to be ilistinct from the Ohim.a Jat; of Sidljcot and Guj- 
rdnwdla, though the two have certainly boon confused in our tables. I'liat there arc Chhfiia in 
Sfdlkot appears from the fact that tho town of Jdmki in that <h^tnct was founded hy a Chhina 
Jat wlio came from Sindh and retiiinod the title of Jam, the 8indiii equivalent for Cbaudhri. Yet 
if tho Chljina spread up tho Chandh into Sfdlkot and the neighbouring districts in such large 
numbers as are shown for Cliima in those districts, it is curious that they should not he found in tho 
intermediate districts through whicli they must have passed, It is j)rol);ihle that the Chhfna here 
shown for Gurddspur, and perhaps those for Ffrozpur also, should go with the Chfma who are 
desci^ed in soc-tion 432 among the Jat tribes of the suh-niontane tract. These latter seem to trace 
their origin from Dehli. Tlic Clilifiia of Derail Ismdfl Khan arc chiefly found in the ciB^lndus 
portion of the district. 


480. Jat tribes of the Western Plains oontinned. The Sumra(No. S.'i—Mr. O’Brien 
describes tho Sdmra as originally Kdjpuls;—“ In A.D. 750 they expelled the first Amb invaders 
*' from Sindh end Multan, and funiislied the country with u dynasty which ruled in Miilldn from 
"1445 to 1520 A.D„ when it was cxpollod hy the Samma, nnolbor lldjinlt tribe and Tod 
describes tlim as one of tho two groat clans Umra and Suimu ol tin' 8odn tribe of Punwdr BAIpiits, 
who in remote times held all tho BAjputdna doserts, and gnvo their names to Umrkot and Umra- 
Bumra or tho Bhakkur country on the Indus. He identifies the Soda w ith Alexander’s Sogdi, the 
, princes of Dhat. Hero asrain the Sumva soom tt^ havn Hnn'-iifl. A/'p/snlitif* f. 

Batltt 
nre i 


. princes of Dhdt. Here again tho Sumra soom to have spn^ad, according to our liguw s, fil?up the 
atluj and Chandh into the central districts of the l^rovince. Thej figures for Derah Ismdfl Khdn 


/ understatiMl, as there they hold a grout portion of (he Leiah ^al between the Jhang 
pder and the Indus. Some 2,000 of the Sximra have relumed tbemwdvos as Bdjpiits, cbieflv in 
Patidla, ^ 

The Chhadhar (No. 6).— The Chhddhnr are found along the whole length of the Chandh and 
Bdvi valleys, hut are far most numerous in Jhang, where they have for the most part returned 
themeelvea tui Edjputa, Thfey daixa to bo descended from BAja Tur, Tdnwar. They Sy that they 
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loft their homo in Rdjpdhlna in the time of Muhammad Ghori and sottlod in Bah^walpur, where 
they were converted hy Sher Slmh of U.-'hh. Thence they came to Jliang, where they founded an 
important colony and spread in smaller numhers up the Chanitb and Ravi. Mr. Sfeodman describee 
tlicm as good agriculturists, and loss given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 

The Sipra (No. 7) — appear to be a sub-division of the Gil tribe of Jat**, wli'clj gives its name 
to the famous battle-field of Salira 'n. They too are found chiefly on (he Jahlnm and lower Chandb 
and are most numerous in dhang. They arc not an important tribe. 

The Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, Khlchl, and Wattu will he described under Rd jpdts. 

The Langrlal arc* not separately sh nn. ;n ih’C al)sti'act. Tliny arc however curiona as being a 
nomad pastoral tribe who form almost ila* sole inhabitants of the Multan f.teppcs. They appear to 
ho found also in R^\\alpin''li aiul Sijilkot, and the’v to claim Solar Rajput origin. Rutin Multan 
tliO Langrittl say Ihat tlielr ancestor was a Ihahman Charan from Rilniner who was convei-toJ hy 
Sultan Samran. Tliey originally settled in Rawalpindi ; tlionoo they mo’ od to .Thang, took sumo 
eonntry from the Sial, and settled at Xof Kamalia in aMomgomery, wlicn !0 they spread over the 
Multdn They deriv<‘ their name fi on " kitchen,’' because their ancestor used to 

keep open liou.se to all the beggars and faqtr^ of tbo noigblymrboo«l. 

The Nol and Bhangu. — ’rhe.se appear t.> he aineng tbo earliest inhabitants of fbu Jhang 
districi, aiivl to he iierbaps ib^ ' Icrmal. The Rhar'?u do not even claim Rajput origin ! The Nol 
held the country about .i hang and the nimiigu that aliout Shorkot when the Sial came to the 
district, but they eventnally iVU before the rising jiowiu* of the now comers. The Sialkot Bhangu 
say they came from Neital, 

. 227 J The Kharral, Harral, and Marral. - The Klmrral a ill ho discussed sej>arat(ily with the STOallor 

agricultural tribes. I'bc Harrnl claim to bo descended from tlu‘ same anc<'stor, llai Uloipa, as the 
Kharral, hut by another son ; and to bo Pnnwar Rajputs wbc» camo from JaiHiiliner ti Ibddi, and 
thence to Kamalia in tlic Montgonierv district. IMr. Sfeedman says that in .Tlning, wliero only tlioy 
are found on the left biink of the Upper Chanah. triolition makes them a liranch of the Alifra, anil 
that they are almost the worst tiueves in the district, wv!; '- large ilocks and liortls which they 
pasture in the central steppes, and being had cultivabu’s. The M.irr.d seem to have boon oneo of 
far gi’cater importance than now in tlie .lining district, winch is their homo. Tliey claim to he 
Chauhau Rajputs by origin, and to have come, to the Upper (Ihanab in the time of Akhar. They 
are a fine bold-looking sef of men, but with a had ropntalion for cattle-liftoig, and are poor 
cultivators. 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, &C. — These tribes will ho found described under Sliekli, as tboy 
claim Qiireslii origii , though often classed as Jats. 

431. Jats af the western sub-montane. — Tlip t vihos wliit h 1 pliall next 
discuss arc llufSO of tho fool of tli(‘iu’lls west, op Lahore, iliat is, of the Gujrat, 
Guji’dnwfila and Sialkoi dist riels. With tJjein, liowt'vcr, I hav<‘ ineludcd in 
the Ahstrin-t the so-eall<Ml Jai tribes of tlu' Salt-r;Mi^'o Tract; for all the 
tjrihes of sulHeient importance to ho discussed sp])arat(‘ly that havf? returned 
tiiemsolves from this tract as Jats, arc r(*al]y lifijputs ratlier tlian Jats, the 
greater mimbta- of tlicdr incinhcrs Iiave returned tlnunselves as sucli, and they 
will *0 discussed under Rajputs. Sucli are Dhanidl, Rhakrlll, Janjua, and 
ManhAs. After tlics ^ cam(‘ tlie Mekan, Goiulal, and Rfinjlia, who bclon|^ to 
the Salt-rano^e sul>-nu>ntane and will al.so be tr(‘atod as Rajputs. Th(‘n 
follow tlie true Jats, tlie 'JVirar, Varaiidi, C^hirna, &c., whom 1 have endea- 
voured to arrang’o in order of locality froni west to east. The Jats of the 
Salt-range and of the great iilains below it I have already described sufllckuit- 
ly in the precluding sections 4:1 7-B. Jhit directly we leave tlie Salt-range 
behind ns and enter tlui Laliore and Amritsar divisions — directly, in fact, we 
coihe within the circle of Sikh influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and R.}ijj)ut sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, h<‘re ns elsewhere, claims for himself Rajput origin. 
But a Varaicli docs not say that lie is now Rajput. lie is a Jat and content 
to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism R.fijputs were at a dis- 
count. The equality of all men preached by Guru Govind disgusted the 
haughty R&jputs, and they refused to join his standard. They soon j>aid the 
penalty of their pride. Tlie Jats who composed tlie gi^eat mass of the Kh&lsa 

T 
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rose to absolute power, and tbe R&jput who had despised them was the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their geneml policy led them to cut off such 
poppy heads as had not sprung from their own seed ; and their personal feeling 
led them to treat the Rajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should 
have joined them, and who would if he had done so have been a very import- 
ant element of additional strength to the cause, with especial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence if not the 
viitual disappearance of the Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Thus the Jats we are considering are far more clearly 
marked off from the Rajputs than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat, or of the Salt-range Tract where everybody who is not an 
Arab or a Mughal calls himself a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those J ats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. 

Only on the edge of the group, on the eommon border line of the Sikh tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do the Mekan, Gondal, Ran jlia, and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be R^.jputs. The first two T have decided 
to describe under Rii jputs, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
convenience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, except perhaps on the confines of the Gujranwala Oar, essentially agricul- 
tural, and oc'Cupy tlu^ same social position as do those of the Eastern Plains^, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinary thing about the group of Jat tribes found in 
Sialkot is the large numl)er of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as 1 know, not shared ))y any other people. They will be found described in 
Mr. Roe^s translation of Amin Chand^s History of Sidlkol-, and I shall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
instmelive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Mai, which 
may perhaps connect this grouj) of tribes with the ancient INIalli of Multan. 

Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while otlu‘rs are connected with tlie 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as ])eing one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 

482. Jat tribes of the western snh-montane. — Tlic fiffures for tlio tribe will be found in Ab- 
stract No. 74 on tbo next page.* I have already exi>lnined that the seven tribes, whidi belong •?. 116^ 
to the Salt-range and it-^ vicinity, will he trented ns and dircus.‘<od with Rajputs. 17. 

The Tarar (No. 8). — ^Tliis is the only one of the tribes to bo bore discussed of which any con- 
siderable nninber of the morahers have returned themselves as Rajpnfc^, about half the Gujranwala 
and nearly all tiie Shdiipur T4rar having ado])ted this course. The Tarar claim Solar Rdjput origin, 

^parently from the Rhatti of Bhatner. They say that their ancositu* Tarar took service with Mahmtid 
Gliaznavi and returned with him to Ghazni ; hut that liis son Lolii, from whom they are descended, 
moved from Bhatner to Gujrat whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement from 
the time of Humdyuu. They intermarry with Gondal, Varjuch, Gil, Virk, and other leading Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood ; and they have lately bi'^gun to inttM-marry within tbo tribe. Some of 
them arc still Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Chanib, nl)out the janction and 
within the boundaries of the three districts of Gujrdt, Odjrylnwilla, and Shahpur. They are describ- 
ed as “ invariably lazy, idle and troublesome.” * 

ThS Varalob (No. 9). — The Varaich is one of the largest Jnl tribes in the Province. In 
Akbar’s time they hold two-thirds of the Gdjrat district, tiiough on less favourable terms than those 
allowed to the Oujars who held the remainder ; and they still hold 170 villoffes in that district. They 
have also orossod the Chaiiah into Oujr4nw41a whore they held a tract of 41 villages, and have 
spread along under tlie hills as far as Ludliiaim and Maler Kotla, They do not always even 
protend to jbie RAjpdta, but say that their ancestor Dhudi, u*tts a Jat w^ho came into India with \ 
wahmdd Ghaznavi and settled in Gdjrdt, where the tribe grew powerful and partly dispoasoseed the 
original Gdjar loi^ of the soil. Another story is that their ancc^b^r was a Sdi'ajbanai Edjpdt who 
eame from Ghazni to Gdjrdt; while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
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BlLja Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Dehl! and was settled by «Ta3itl«nl-dfn Ffroa 
in Hissdr^ whence the tribe moved some live centuries ago to Gdjndnwila. But there is little doubt 
that Gdjr^t was their first home, and that their movement has been eastward. The Waafiibdd 
family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated by Sir liepel 
^ Griffin at pages 409 of his Pwayafi Chitifs. They are almost all Musalmiiiis, but retain^ 
their tribal and many of thci; Hindu customs. They marry with the best local tribes. They 
appear to be known as Cluing or Varaicb indifferently in the Lahore distrioc. 

The Sahl (No. 10). — The S4bi also claim doscont fw>m a Solar Rajput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmdd, and veturnod to found the tribe, settling on the Rdvi near Lahore. They are found 
in any numbers only in Gdjidt and Sfdlkot. They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chfma of 
these parts, some peculiar marrriage cntsonis, such as cutting a goat’s ear and mai’king Unir fore- 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of tho Jhand tree {J^rosopU 
spicigera) and so forth ; and they, like most of tho tribes dUcusseJ in this section, worship 
the ihand tree. 

[P. 229] The Hinjra (No. 11). — The Hfnjr<i of tho Qiijrdnw.Ua Mr are a pastoral tribe, Twhaps 
of aboriginal extraction. They own 87 vdlages in Giijranw^la which is their home, but have 
spread both east and west under the bilL. They claim to bo Saroha R^;]puts, and that their 
ancestor HinjrAno came fmm tin nmcrhljcurhood of Ilis-^ar to Giijr^nwdln and founded a cii,y 
* called Urtk bah, the ruins of which still exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Dhol, 
and they say that Inilf their clans «till live in the* Kiswlr country. Tt would be interesting to 
know the names <.‘f those clan^, and to examine tiie alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the His^ar Sottlomont Rop<wt it is stated that " the Hinjr4on Pachhddas trace 
their origin to a Saroha Rajput ancestor called Iliajraon. Tfiey are all Muhammadans in this 
“ district, though in other places Hindu Hinjrdon PachhMas are to bo found/’ Our figures 
show no Hinjra in Hissar, and only 30 in Sirsa j but they may have been returned as Hinjrdon. 

The Chima (No. 12). — The Cluma are one of the largest Jat tribes in tho Punjab. They 
say that some 25 generations back tboir ancestor Oliima, a Cbaulian Rdjput, fled from Dehli 
after the defeat of Prithi R^lj by ShahAb-ul-din Ghori, first to ICangra and tlien to Amritsar, 
where his son founded a village on the Be^s in the time of Ala-ul-dfn Ghoii. His grandson 
wi» called Rdna Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among tho Hfnjra) was the ancestor of 
their present clans. The Chfma have the peculiar marriage customs described under the SAlu 
Jats, and they are said to bo served by Jogis and not by Hr/dimans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal descent. They are a powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsomo. They 
are said to marry within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. Many of them are Musal- 
mdns, but retain their old customs. The Xagara is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous in Sfalkot, but hold 42 villages in Gujranwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

The Bajwa (No. 18).- The Bajwa or Bajju Jats and lUjputs have given their names to tho 
Bajwdt or country at tho foot of the Jammu hills in tho Sfdlkot District. They say that they 
are Solar Rajputs and that tlioir ancestor Raja Shalfp was driven out of Multan in tho time of 
Sikandar Lofli, His two sons Kals and Lfs escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lfs went to 
Jammu and there married a Rdjput bride, while Kals married a Jnt girl in Pasnir. Tho descen* 
datits of both live in the Bajwat, but are said to be distinguished as B^jwa Jats and Bajju 
Rijpdts. Another story has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisau was driven from Dehli by Rai 
Pitbra and settled at Karbala in Sf41kot. Tlio Bajju Rajputs admit their relationship with the 
Bij^ . Jats. The Bajju Rijputs arc said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Musaimdn girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriage, by temporarily burying 
her in an underground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head. In tlie betrothals of 
this tribe dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Multin ; and they have 
several other singular customs resembling those of the Sdbi Jats already described. They are 
almost confined to Sfdlkot, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 
PatUla, 

488. Jat tribes of the western sub-montane eontinued.^The Deo (No. 14).— -The Deo 

ate practically confined to the Sfalkot District. They claim a very ancient origin but not R4jpdt. 
Their ancestor’s name is said to be Mahdj, who came from the Saki jungle ” in Hinddst^n* 
and two of his sons were Aulakh and Deo who gave their names to two Jat tribes. But anothei 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Sdrajbansi Rajpdt. Tliey have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Sdhi, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour of their ancestors, and 
have several very peculiar customs. They will not intermarry with the M4n Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 

The GhummuP (No. 18).— Tlie Ghumman claim descent from Rdja Malkfr, a Lunar B^pdt 
and grandson of Rija Dalip of Delili, from whom are descended the Janjda Rdjpdts of the Salt- 
range Tract. One of his descendants Sanpdl married out of caste, and his son Ghumman, who came 
from Mukidla or Malhidna in the time of Pfroz Shdh and took service in Jammu, founded the pm* 
sent tribe, This tribe worships an idol made of grass and set within a square dmwn in the oanmf 
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Abstract No. 74, shoaling Jat tribes 
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of the house at wedAin^i and they cut the goat’s ear and the Jhand twig like the Sdhi Jats. 
!niey also propitiate their ancestors hy pouring water over a goat’s bead so Qiat he shakes it off. 
They are chiefly found in Sfdlkot, though they have spread somewhat, especially eastwards. 

The Kahlon (No. 16). — The Kahlon claim descent from Hdja Vikramdjft of the Lunar line 
through Edja Jagdeo of Ddrdnagar. Under his descendant Soli or Sodi they left Ddrdnagar and 
settled near Batdm in Gurdasnui', whence they spread into Sidlkot. Their marriage customs are 
very similar to those of the Sahi Jats already doscrlhed. Tliey are almost confined to the southern 
^OT^ion of the districts of Gurddspur and Sfdlkot. They intermarry with Jat*’, not with Bdjpdts. 

The Sara! (No. 17).— -The Sardi Jats are, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in Gurddspur 
and Sfalkot, though there are a few on the upper and middle Satluj also. 1 cannot identify those 
people with certainty. There are said to he Sardi Hdjputs in Sfdlkot, who ai'c Bliattis descended 
from an ancestor called Savdi who settled in the Hdflzdbdd tihsil. There can hardly beany 
connection between them and the ?nrais of the Kalhora family of Derail Ghazi Khan, who are 
discussed under the iicad Shokh and who claim to be Qiiroshi. The Sardi are raid to be a woU- 
known Jat clan in .lalandhnr and the neighbouring districts. Tod makes Schrai the title of a 
race of Pun wdr Ed jpiits who founded a dynasty at Aror in Siiidli on the eastern bank of the 
Indus, and " gav<* their name Sehl or Sehr as a titular appellation to the country and its princes 
“ and its inhabitants the Sehrais. (See further the Sara Jats of the central districts, section 436.) 
Of the Sardi of Gurddspur 4,951 liave imterod themselves as tribe Siiidlm, clan Sardi, and appear 
again in the Sindhu figures which will be discussed presently. 

The Goraya (No. 18). — ^The Gordya are said by one account to be descended from the Saroha 
family of Lunar Jldjpuis, and to have come to Gujrdnwdla an a nomad and pastoral tribe from 
Sirsa. Another story is that they arc descended from a Sombansi llajput called Guraya whoso 
gran^on Mai came from the Lakki that some 15 generations ago. A third tmdition is that 
Rdna tlioir founder came from the Jammu bills in the time of the Emperors. They are now 
founefin Gdjrdnwdla, Sidlkot, and Gurddspur. They own 31 villages in Gujrdnwdla and aro 
excellent cultivators, being one of the most prosperous tribes in the district. They have the 
same peculiar marriage customs as the Sdbi Jats already described. The word- isTSaid to 
be used for the Nilgai (Porcaon picta) in Central India. They are sometimes said to be a clan of' 
the Dbillon tribe. 

The Dhotar and Lodlke, — There arc 1,454 Dhotar returned in our tables, of wliom 1,42§ aroi 
found in Gfljranwdla. They arc mostly Hindus, and claim to be descended from a Solar Ed jput 
who emigrated from Hindustan or, according to another story, from Ghazni some 20 generations 
back. The Lodike arc considered to be a clan of the Kbarrnls of the Montgomery disti ict, who 
are described separately. In Gujrdnwdla they ai’o said to be of Solar Rdjput descent, and to 
have coAie from the lldvi, the Kbarral bead-ipiarters, to the Gujrdnwdla bar some ten generations 
ago, and led a pastoral and marauding life till reverses at the hands of the Virk forced them to 
settle down and take to agriculture. They do not give their daughters to tlio local Jat tribes. 

Tha Chatta — Appear to be confluod to Gujrdnwdla, in which district they hold 81 v'Jlbges 
and niimhor 2,27 L souls. They claim to be descended from Cbatta, a grandson of Pritfii Itai, 
tlie Cbaubdn King of Deldi, and brother of the ancestor of the Cbfma. In the lOtlj generation 
from Cbatta or, as otherwise stated, some 500 years ago, was Dahru who came from Sanjbbal in 
Mordddbad, whore the bards of the Karndl Cbaubdns still live, to the banks of the Cbanab and 
married among the J at tribes of the Gujrdnwdla District, Thry were converted to Isldm about 
1,600 A.D. They rose to considerable political importance under the Sikhs ; and the history of 
their leading family is told by Sir Lepel Grifflu at pages 402 Jf of bis Faiajdb Chief 8, 

484. Jats of the Sikh tract. — The group of Jats we have now to con- 
sider are the typical Jats of the Paiij&h, including all those great Sikh Jat 
tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. They Occupy 
the central districts of the Panj&bj the tij)l>er Satluj, and the groat Sikh 
States of the Eastern Plains. All that 1 have said in the precediiig sec- 
tion (§ 431) regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of 
the Kh&lsa to be aught but Jats^ applies here with still greater fordo. A 
Sidhu claims indeed RAjput origin, and apparent.ly with good reason. But 
he is now a Sidhu Jat, and holds that to be a prouder title than Bhatti 
R&jpiit. The only tribe among this grouji of which any considerable 
numbers have returned themselves as R^ij])uts are the Virk ; and among 
them this has happened only in Gujrdnwala, on the extreme outsk^s of the 
tract. These men are the backbone of the PanjAb by character and physique 
as well as by locality. They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great indepen 
dance, indui^^ and agricultural skill, and collectively form perhaps tk 
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finest jpeasantry in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often poor or even absent altogether, while much of. 
the tract consists of Native States. Thus except regarding such tribes aa 
have risen to political importance, I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of 
agricultural practice among those at any rate of the more fertile nfirthem 
districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the' curious traditions of the Bhular, MAn, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

Abstract No. 75 on the op])Osite gives the distribution of the tribes 
so far as it is shown by ou]' figures. I have arranged thorn roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occur from west to east. 

435. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. The Dhillon (No. l),->-Thc Dhillon U one of the 

largc^t and most widely di'-tribiit'^l Jat tribeti in the Province. Their head-«juarters would appear 
from our figures l-o be Hujiunwabi and Amritsar; but they are found in larp^ numbers along the 
whole course ot‘ the Satlu,] trom Firozpur upwards, and under the hills to the cast of those two 
districts. The nuinhers returned for the Dclili District are curiously large, and I doubt somewhat 
whether they really reft r to the same tribo. Tiikc the Goraya they claim to be Saroha Rifjputs 
by origin, and to have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up the Satlu,j, 
and then spread along westwards under the bills, lint another story makes them descendants of a 
Surajhansi Kajput iiamc<l Lu who lived at Kharmor in the Malwa, and held some office at the 
Uohli court. They are said to bo divided into three great sections, the Haj, Sej, and Sanda. 

^e Virk (No. 2). — The head-quarters of the Virk appear to ho the Giijr^nwala and Lahore 
Districts, especially the former in which they owm 132 villages^. They claim origin from a Manhas 
Hajpdt called Virak, who loft Jammu and settled at Ghnehll in Amritsar ; and in GiijrAnwAla 
nearly a third of them have returned themselves as Rajputs, hut they marry freely with the .lat 
tribes of the neighhourliood. They say that their ancestor Virak was descended from Malhan 
Name (Mai again !) the founder of the ManhAs tribe of Rajputs, <ind was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu. Leaving PavghowAl in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and married n Gil Jat 
girl, llis de-condants shortly aftenvards moved westwards into Giijranwnla. There ar(^ three 
main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Vachra, and .Tau, The tribe rose to some iiolitical import 
ance about the end of lust century, ruling a considerable tract in GiijrAnwala and Lahore til . 
subdued by llaiijit Singh. ' ' 1 

The Sindhu (No 3) . — The Sindhu is, so far as our ligures go, the second Iim gest Jat tribo, 
being surpassed in numbers by tlir* Sidhn only. Their bead-quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore 
districts, but tliey are found all along the upper Satlnj, and under Iho hills from AiiihAIa in tJio 
east to Siulk'd and Gujr inwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghohansi branch of 
the Solar Rajput'^ through Riim Chandar of Ajudhiu, They say that their ancestors were taken by 
or accompanied Mahmud to GliuznI, and returned during Ihe thirteenth century or in the reign of 
Ffroz S!ih from AfghdnistAn to India. Shortly aflorw'ards they settled in the Mdnjha near 
Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afghanistan , from 
w'hich they came j while otlierh have it that it was Ghadni in Bi'kriner. TIio Jalandhar Sindhu 
sa^ that they came fromtln^ Bouth to the Manjha some two or thro(^ centuries ago when the 
Pathans dispossessed the Man; Rdjputs, and shorlly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jdlandhar 
at the invitation of the Gils h; take the place of the ejected Manj, Hir Lepel Griffin is of opinion 
tliat the real origin of the tribe is from North-Western Rdjputana. The political history of the 
tribe, wbicb was of capital hniKirtance under ibe Sikbs, is given is great detail at pages 226 fft 
860 Jf, and 417 to 428 of the same writer’s Fanjdh Chiefs. Tbo Siudliu liavo the sumo peculiar 
marria^ customs already describotl as practised by the Sabi Jats. The Sindhu of Karudl worship 
Kdla Mahar or Kdla Ffr, their ancestor, whose chief shrine is said to be at Tlidna Satra in Slalkot, 
thoir alleged place of origin. 

The Bbular (No 4). — The Rbubir, Her, and Mdn tribes call themselves asl or original ” 
Jats, and are said to have sprung from theJa^ or Matted hair ” of Maliddeo, whose title is 
Bhdla Mahddeo. They say that the Matwa was their original homo, and are commonW reckoned 
as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half . But the bards of the Mdn, among 
wliioh tribe several families have risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Mdn and 
Bhdlar and half the Her tribe vf Kdjpdts were the eurlicst Ksliatriya immigrants from Rdjpdtdna 
to the Poujdb. The head-cmarters of the Bhular appear to be Lahore and Ffrozpur, and^ the 
confines of the Mdnjha and Malwa * but they are rotunjod in small numbers from every division 
in the Panjdb except Debli, Rdwalpiudi, and Peshdwar, from almost every district, and from ever jr 
Native State of the Bastern Ilains except Dujdna, Lohdru, and Patandi, 
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^ .Tbe Blaa (Ho. 6).«i«The iihe second of the asl Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as has just 
been stated, Ri£jplit anodstry ; and it is said that Thikur Rajputs of the M£n tribe are still to be 
found in Jaipur (son further DaUl in section 440), Several of the leading Sikh families belong 
to this tribe, and their history -will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 307 to 814 of Sir Lepel 
Griffin's Panjdb Chi^t. That writer states that there is a popular tradition in the Panjdb ^ 

“ which makes all of the Man tribe brave and true.” The homo of the M4n is in the northern * 

M4lwa, to the oast of that of the Bhular ; but they too are widely distributed, being found in every 
, district and state of the Pan jab (jast of Tinhore, especially in the nortlujrn districts and along the 
Saflnj. Prom the fact that the Man both of Jalandhar and of Karnal trace their origin to the 
neif^hourhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was the original homo of the 
tribe. 

TlW H6r (No. 6). — The Her is the third of this group of tribes, and their homo appears to 
lie north of the Satluj ; indeed had not it been that I wishtrt to keei^ the three together, I should 
have taken the Her with the Jats of the oast-ewn sub'inontanc. They arc found however in con- 
siderable numbers under the hills from Amlmla in the cast to Qujrat in the west, and throughout 
the whole up]>or valley of the Satlnj. Of the number shown, 6,812 wore entered in my tables 
as Ahev, of whom 2,780 were in Ifushyarpnr, but I am informed that this is merely another way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Ahcr Jats, not as Aher or Ahir by caste. 

Tliorc is a very old villugo calle<l Ilor in the Nakodar /a of Jalandhar which is still held by 
Her .latfl, who say that tiiey have lived there for a thousand years, in other words for an indefinite 
period. 

486. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).~-Thc Buttararca 
small tribe found, so far as our figures go, cliictly on the Upper Satliij. I am not quite sure that 
they are distinct from llio Uluitta Jats of the Western Plains, which have been already described 
in section 429, or from tlie Buta of Husliynrjmr to he described in section 438. They are said to 
ho desconfled from a Surajbansi lldjpiit who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
Gdjrdnwdla. 

The Odi (No. 8).— The Odi would appear from our figures to be confined to the Ffrozpur 
District. 7Ticy appear to bo a clan of the Dhavfwdl tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Firozpur 
and 787 more in Ndbha have returned themselves as Dhariwdl Odi. They are shown in tlic 
Abstract under both headings. Ou the other hand the 890 Odi of Gujrdt have returned them- 
Bolvos as Tdrar Odi, as have 417 in Qujniuwdla. 

The Bal (No. 9). — The Bal arc another tribe of the Peas and Upper Satlnj, and are said to 
ho a clan of the Sokhu tribe with whom the> do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have been a Rdjptit of royal race who came i'roni Mdlwa. The name Pal, wliich is derived from 
a root meaning' “strength,” is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs in all sorts of 
forms and places, 4 

The Pannun (No. 10) — claim Solar Uajpfit ancestry, llicy arc cliicfly found in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur so far as our figures show ; but they also own five villages in Sialkot. They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni ; or according to anotlier story, from llindiistaii. 

The Mahal (No. 11)- -is a small tribe wliich appear fo be chiefly found in Jiilardhar and 
Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a llajput from Modi in the Malwa, 

The Aulak (No. 12) . — The head-quarters of the Aulak ,Iats would appear to be in the 
Amritsar District j hut tlioy arc found in the northern Mdlwa, ns well ns in the Mdnjha and west 
of the Rdvi. They are said to bo of Solar descent, uud their anco-itor Aulak lived in the Mdnjha, 

But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui Lilk, a Liuiar Rajput. They are related 
to the Selchu and Deo tribes, with whom they will not intermarry. 

The Gil (No. 18) . — The Gil i.s one of the largest and most important of the Jnt tribes. So 
far as our figures show, their head-quarters are the Lahore and Fjrozpur Districts; but they ai'e» 
found all along the Peas and Upper Satlnj, and under the hills ns far w’est as Sialkot. Gil, their 
ancestor, and father of Shergil, the founder of another Jnt tribe, was a Jat oi Ilaghobansi Rajpdt 
doBoont who lived iu the Firozpur District ; he was a liuoiil d<w;e:idant of Pirtlu Pal, Udja of Garb 
Mithila and a Waria Rajput, by a Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
SikhB, and the history of its principal family Is told at pages 852,/?’ of Griftln^s Panjdb Chiefs. 

The Sldhu and Barar tribes (Nos. 14— 15).~-The Sidhu, with its branch the Barar or ri> 2321 
Sidhu-Bardr, is the largest and most important of the Jat trikw of the Pan jab, for from it have ^ ^ 

sprung the groat Phdlkidn families of Patidla, Ndbha, and Jind, and the Barar family of Faridkot. 

The Sidhu trace their origiu to Jnisal, a Phatti Rdjpiit and founder of Jaisalmer, wlio was driven 
from his kingdom by a succes'^ful rebellion and took refuge with Prithi Raj, Chauhdn, the last 
Hindu King of Dohli. His descendants overran Hissdr and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the 
name of Bhattidna. Among them was Kh(wa, who married a Jat woman of tlm Ghaggar, and 
had by her SidhUi tho ancestor of the tribe. Sidlm had four sons, Devi, Biir, Sur, and Bdpach, 
and from DhtU, the deecendant of Bur, is spi-ung the Paiir tribe. Tho pure Bhatti Rdjpdts of 
Bhattidna still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Barir. The early history of tho tribes 
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is told iu lull dotiilil at pages 1 to 10 and B46 to 548 of Grifl&n’s Panjdh Rdja$ ; indood tho wbole < 
book is a political history of the descendants of Sidlia ; while the leading minor families are notion 
at pages 429 to 480 of his Panjdh Chiefs. Some further details of their early ancestry will be 
found at page 8 of the HissuV Settlement lleport. The original homo of the tribe ^\ras the M4lwa> 
and it is still there that they arc found in largc4 numbers, Imt they have also spreatl across the 
Satluj into Lahore, Jalandhar, and other districts. The Uatdr who sre shown iu the 

Abstract have returned themse!\^es as Sidbu llardr in the JTative States a’-d, ^ tlu' isumber of 4.220, 
in FtsoEpur, and as Rai Barav in Gurg^on. TliO rest are returned as Bavdr simply. Siuliu Barir 
and Barar are synonymous ; hut whether I have done righly in including the Gurgami Rai Bai^r I 
cannot <?ay. Moreover, 26,9 ir> persons iu Ffrozpiir and 2,358 in Nahlm have returaed thoir tribe 
as Sidhu and their elar. as Barar, and are included in hath colunur^, thiw api^tearing twice over iu 
the Abstract. Mr. Brandreth thus dos^ ribus the Barar of Firozpur : — 

“ The Bardrs are laid to have been Bhatti Ra j|nils, of the suuio family as the Rajputs 
“ of jraisalmorj, where thoir original home was. The name of llie'v ancestor was Sidhu, whoso 
“grandson was named Barar, wIkuco they are oaUod indifferently both feidhu and Bardr. 
“Either Barar or some descendant of his migrated to Bhatiiida, whence his offspring 
“spread over the noiglihourhig hinds, ana arc now in ])osso8siou of a very largo tract of 
“country. Tlicy occupy almost the wljohM>f ilaquixs Mari, Mudki, Mokatsar, Bhuchoii, Mchraj, 
“ ^aitan Khan, and BhiuKiur iu this disirici, tll^^ whole of Farfdk‘>t, a gre d part of ratiala, Ndhha, 
“ Jbumbha aid Mallaudh. The Chiefs of ah tliO'^e states belong to the sinne iamily. The Bbattis 
“ of Hirsa who embraced Muhainmaflanism Wt'vc also originally lihatti lidjpnts, and related to the 
** Bardrs, but tlioir descent is traced to some common ancestor bcfor(‘ the time of 8Idbu. 

“ The Bardrs are not equal to the other tribes of .fats as cultiiat.irs. They wear diior clothes 
“and consider themselves a move illustrious ract>. Many of thorn were dcspcuMiio dacoits iii former 
“ years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that have been apin'ohouded and 
“ brouglit to justice under our rule wore Bardrs. Femah^ inl'anticido is said to have been practised 
** among them to a great extent in former tiuuN. I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely 
“ a young girl to be found in any of the Bar:lr villages. This crime is said to have originated in a 
“deceit that was <nice practised upon one of tlio chiefs of N^iibha by Which bis daughter was 
“ betrothed to a mau of an inferior tribe ; and though he considered himself bound to comidoto the 
“ marriage, suhsequontlv ontcrerl into an Jigrecmont with all bis t ribe to put to death all the 
“(laughters that should ho born to them hereafter, in order lo pn* vent the possibility of such a 
“ disgrace occurring again. 

** From all accounts, however, Ihi^ horrid practice has betm almost (mtivoly discontinued of late 
. “ yeai*8, and 1 can detect no cliffcreuct' imw between the proportionate number of female children 
in the Barar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes.** 

The Dharlwai (No. l6),-«'rho DhanVdl, Dluinfwal, or Dhdliwal for the name is spelt in all 
three ways, arc also said to be Bhatti da jpuls, and to take their name from thoir ])laco of origin 
D^r^nagar, They say that Akbar marrle<l the daughter of their Chief Mahr Mithra. They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Satluj and In the fertile district to the west, their head-quarters being 
the north-western corner of tlu? Malwu, or Ludliiauti, Firozpur, and the adjoining parts of Patiala. 
Mr. Brandivth describes them as splendid cultivators, and tlio most ]Kiat!oful and conttmied portion 
of the population of the tract. 

The Sara (No, 17), — The Sara Jat^ are. so far as our figures g<*, chiefly found in the Upper 
MAlwa, ill Ludhiana, FanMkot, ami the intervening country ; but they also have crossed the Satluj 
info the fertile district to the north-west. They arc said to be descended from a Bhntti Rdjpdt 
u m 13 generations ago left the Mai wa and Hidtleil in (Jujrdnwala. But anotlicr tradition traces 
them to Raja SiBou (? Salvjt^.an), a Lunar Rajput who live I in Jammu, and wliose two sons Sara 
and Basra were the eponymous ancestoi's of two jat tribes. 1 presume that they are distinct from 
tlio Sarai noticed iind(n’ Jats of the western sub-monlane. 

The Mangat (No. ISj.^The Maiigat would appear from our figun's L) bo almost confined to 
Lddhifina and the adjoining portion of Patiala. I have no infin’mation to give about them, unless 
indeed they are the same as the Mdn, described under Jats of eastern sub-moutuue, 

Tha Dhindsa (No. 10).— The Dhfndsa would ap))Gar to he confined to Amhdla^ Ludhiaim, and 
the adjoining portion of Patiala. They claim to lie descended from Saroha Udjputs. 

The Gandhi (No. 20).— The Gandhi seem to be chiefly found in the same tract with the 
Mdngat just mentioned. About them also I have uo particulars to give. 

The ChahU (No. 21) . — The Cliahil ajjpear to bo one of the largest Jai tribes in the Province. 
They are found in greaUist numbers in Patidla, but are very numerous in Amhiila and Lddhidna, 
Amritsar, and Gurddspur, and extend all abmg under f ho lulls as far west as Gujrdnwdla and Sidlkot. 

It is said tiiat Raja Agarsen Surajbansi had four sons Chdhil, Clihfna, Chfraa, and Sdhi, and that 
the four Jat tribes wbo b^r these namiH) are sprung from them, Their original homo was Mdlwa, 
whence they migrated to the Panjdb. According to another story their ancestor was a Tduwar 
Hdjpdt called Rdja Rikh, who came from the Deccan and settled at Kahlor. Ilis son Bfrsi married 
a Jat woman, settled at Matti in the Malwa about the time of Akbar, and founded the tribe, 
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437* Jats ot the eastern sub-montane.— The small group of Jate which 1 
shall next describe lie to the north o£ the Sikh Jats just discussed^ all along 
under the foot of the lulls from Ainbala to Gurdaspur. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the south or the Jats 
of the western sub-nmntane to the west : and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions are tdi be 
found in almost every tribe. In elxaracter and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes 1 am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political importance which distinguished the Sikh »Tats under the KhMsa. 
Abstract No. 76 on the opposite p>age gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
arranged in o]*d(T from w<'st to (‘ast. Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and • Rajjiuts, though tlie I'cason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is t‘xa.cily the 0 ])posite of that already discussed in the 
case of the western suh-inontane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the 
political position of the Jai was so high that lie bad no wish to be called 
Rdjput : under the Inils th<» status of the 11 a j put is so superior that the J at 
has no hope of b(‘ing called -Riijput. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerablti numbcT liavo returned tluMnseives as Jats as well as R^ijputs 
is the Manj, and tliat only in Gurdjispur ou the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then I shall consider with the Hajputs of the same name. In this tract tlie 
Settlement B-i'poiis arc even more meagre than in the last ; and my informa- 
tion is corres])ondiiig]y imi>crfect. 

488. The Jat tribes of the Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2).— I'lio 
Kaiidlulwa in a larp^c mid widely npread trilw* wlioso licad-quariors appear to bo tlio Amritsar and 
(iiirddspur dintricts, but who aro also louiid in coiiHiderablo inmibers in Lalion*, Jalandbe 
lIuHliy^rpur, and VnUiilu. Tln'ir nanuler Ujiiitnunva, a .hidii or miatti iliijpiit, hvod in Bikitner 
some Bovon contuvica ago j and Kajjal, ii(tb in doHcont IVoni lilm, mij^ratod to BalaJa wlucb ii.'iAl 
some time boi’oro boon ionndod by Ham Deo anotlior Bbiitti. llovi^ Llie Irdie incrciiBed in iinmbcrH, 
XiOHSCBHod ilHoir ot a v(*r^Y conaidoj'ulilo tract of country, and rowe to Homo jxditical imi»ortaiioo. The 
liiHtory of ili^ llandbiwa family is fully detailoJ nt ])a‘p;‘es 20()1olilSol ihi) Pa vj fib Cliifi/a, 
A few Ilundbawa have abown tbcm.solvcH also an Bhatti in (hijranwala and as Virk in Firozpur. 

The Kan$ (No. 3). — This Iribc is found cbieiiy in the anj^lo botwoon tbo Bcas and Snfcluj, 
though tboy have crossed tlio lat tor river info Ambala and Firo/piir, and are apparently found 
iu small nuinbcrs all along iln bankH and even on tbo Lowor Indin. Tluir tradition is f hafc Iboy 
came from (larh (Ibazni. Tlioy occujuod a pudtioii of Rome couHiderabla political importanoo in 
tbeir own tract during flic early dayH of Sikh rule. Mr. Barklov \vritos of the dalandbar Kang : — 
** Mowt of tlie ISikli Sardarn of tlio ^Nakodnr fnhsil eitlior belong to thin tribe, c'r wore connected 
‘ with it by marriage when they cstablinbod llioir autborif y tlicrr. T-lra v'^ingh (Tbeba i0in), who 
'* was tbeir lotuler at tbo time of tbo coTujuoBt, wa^ liimHolf oJ' Ibis race and a native of Kang on 
'*the Satin j, where it in naid that eighteen tiardarn at one time resided ; but on the village being 
'‘swept away by the river they diHX>crbed tbemHclves in tbeir soparato on both sides of flie 

“river.” The Kang arti said to olaiin descout from tbo Solar llajpiits of Ajiidbia tlirougb tbeir 
ancestor Jogra, father ol* Kang. 

The Sohal (No. 4).- The Sohal are said to be of (niauhuii llajx^uL origin, tlieir anccBtor Solial 
belonging to the family of IMahag. They appear to lie to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even among the hills ; hut they are also fouiul along the Sailu,], though in smaller numbers. 

Th6 Bains (^No. 5).— ^I’hc bend-quarters of the Bains appear to be in Uusbyarpur and 
Jalandhar, though they have spread westwards even as far as Uawalpindi, and eastwards into 
AmMlaand the adjoining Mativc StateH. They say fhiit tlicv are by origin Jan jtla liiijpiits, 
and that their ancestor Bains came i*ii'^twia*ds in the time of Firoz {ribiih. Biiins is one of the 86 
royal families of Bajputs, but Tod belie vcb that it is merely i sub-diviHion of the Sdryabansi 
t^ect&on. They give their iiaiiid to Haiswara, or the caHterumost portion of tlie Guuges-Jamna 
do&b. The Sardars of Abiwalpiir in Jalandhar are Baiiis^ wlio^e ancestor came from Hushyarpui* 
to Jalla near fc^rhind in Ntibba some twelve gviieration« ago. 

Tha Buto (No. 6) • — The Biita are, as far as our iiguroH go, confined to Hushyirpr.r. I have 
no information regarding them, and am not at all certain that tlicy are distinct from the Bhutta 

the Western Plains (section 4i29) and the Buttar of the Sikh tract ^section 436). 



Abstract No. 76, showing Jat Tribes ol he Sa Snb-montane. 
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The Ithwal (He* t)**--The Ithwdl or tjthwil soem to be found chiefly in Amb^ln, Lfldhtiliahi 
Jdlandhar, and the ad joining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Dehli, which appears to bo completely sep^ated 
from that of Amb&la. They are said to be descended from a Siirnjbansi lUjput called Mahtrdj 
who received the nickname of XJnthwdl from his love for camel-riding ! 

4f89, The Jats of the south-eastern districts.— -The last group of Jat tribes 
that I have to discuss is that which occupies the Jauiiia districts, Jmd, 
Rohtak, and Hissfir. Th(w call themselves Jat not Jat, and are the same 
people in every respect as llie Jfit of the Jamna-Ganges dodh and the lower 
Jamna valley, differing however in little save religion from the great Sikh Jat 
tjlibes of the Mtilwa ; though ])erhaps the latler, inhabiting as they do the 
wide unIrrigated plains of the central States, are of slightly finer physique 
than their nc^lghbours of the damp('r riviTaiii. The east ern J ats are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalm^ln being 
known as Mula or unfortunate,^^ and dating their conversion almost without 
exception from an ancestor who was taken as a Jiostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly circumcised. Indeed these men were not uufrequcntly received back 
into caste on their redurn from ca})tivity, and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Mula. Tlieir traditions show them to 
have come up either from Biktiner and R^ijputS.na, or northwards along the 
.lamna valley, and very few of tijem a]>pear to have come from the Panj^ib to 
the Jamna. The JTits of Gurg^ion indeed still look upon the Rfija of Bhartpur 
as tlieir natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
their minds that old men ’ still refer to it as the jera from which they date 
events. 

The Jfl.t of these parts is, if anything, oven a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat; and that, chiefly because his wonnm assist him so largely in the, 
field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which th(‘y have not suffi<*ieni etri'iigth, and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a jirerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 

Directly we leave the south-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the hardiT kinds of field-work, (wen among the Jats ; 
wliile in the Musalm&n districts they do not work at all in the fields. So 
essentially is the Jtit a husliaiulman, and so especially is he the husbandman 
of those parts, that when asked his caste lie will quite as often reply zaminddf [P. 284] 
as Jiiti, t he two names Ixdng in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the Jat is that which the Gujar, AMr, and Bor enjoy ; in fact 
these four castes eat and smoke togcdlicr. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise Jcaiewa or widow-mamago, a good deal beUw the Rfijput, but 
far above the casters who grow vegetables, such as Arfiin and Mali. If the 
social scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu wdigiou they come below 
Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But ih(^ manly Jat despises 
the money-grubbing Banya, and all other I'a^tes and tribes agree with him. 

In the extreme south-eastern corner of the Panjdb the J^lts who have 
come in from the north and west, from Rtljputfina and the Panj^,b, are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original Jfd tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are collectively called Hole, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some resix\*ts different customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of races, where the Bfigri Jilt from the BikAner pmiries, the Sikh Jat 
from the MAIwa, and the MusalniAn Jat fi’om the Satluj valW, meet the JAt 
of HissAr, the last, are distinguished as Dese and the MusalmAn Jats as 
PachhAde or western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in 
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their respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Dese Jats over 
the bunted B%ri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satlu] is ihost 
strStingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jfiis of Delili, Rohtak, and 
«*Kam&l, and indeed of the other land-owning* castes who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as Dehia and 
Hauldnia. I quote the following .passage from my Settlement Report of 
Karnfil and Piinipat : — ^ 

''Tlio Dehiafl ani callod aftor a Jdt tribe of that Jiamc, with its licarl-quarteva alwul, Bhatgilnw 
“ in Sunpiit, having originttUy come from r>a\vana near DehVi. Tho HnuUnia faction is hoa(ied by 
** the Ghatw^l or MalaK J^ts, wliosc hcal-quartei s are Dh'-i-ka-Ahuhio.i. in Gohana, and who were, 
"owing to their succcftaful oppo-^ition to i.he Rdjpiits, ti»o accepted head. t)f the '';it^ in Ihese parts. 
" Some one of the Eiuperor.s callod thorn in to assist him in Cftorcing the Maudahar Rajpdts, and 
"rthus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jdts, growing powerful, became joaluas of the 
" supremacy of the Ghatwnls and joined the Mandaluirs against them. Thus the country side was 
“ divided into two factions ; the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the JiigUn of thapa Naultha, 
**aijd the Ldtm^r Jdts of llohtak joining the ’dohins, and the Jidda .Jats of Rohtak, and most of 
" the Jdts of the traet except the Jdglans, joining the HauUnias. In the mutiny, disturbances 
"took place in the Uolitak district between tln^se two factions, and tlic Mandahdrs of the Nardak 
" ravaged the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zcixls I had to alter my 
" proposed division so as to separatt^ a Dehia village which 1 bad included wiih Jdaiilatiias, and 
“ which objected in consequence. The Dehia ia also called the .Idt, and occasioually the Maridahdr 
" faction, Kven Sir H. Elliott seems to have been tuiaware of the e-visten(‘-o of these factions. The 
" Jdts and Rajputs seem, inde]jcndcntly of these divisions, to consider each (jthor, tribally speaking, 
"as natural enemies j and I have often been assured by Jilts, 1 hough I do not holiove it, that they 
" would not dare to go into a DAjpiH village at nigld.** 

Mr. Maconacliie quotes a Dehli tradition whioh makes two brothers from 
Rrijputana called Mom and Som tlu^ respective anoeslors of the Hauldnia 
Kdjpiits of the dodb and the Haulunia Jdts of Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts, the distinction between Jfi.t and 
Rajput is definite and well-mark(‘d, the Jat always practising and the R&jpiit 
always ahstaining from korewa ; though I do not think tliat here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste l)y discontinuing the 
(‘ustoni, as would appear to ))e possible elsewhere. The figures for tin* tribes 
wo arc to coris5d(‘r are given in Abstract No. 77 on tbc opposite page,** the 
tribes being roughly arranged from north to south down the Jainna valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs ; and they are sliown in this abstra^jt, 
not because they are returned as Jats espeeially in this part of the P*anjiib, hut 
bevaust* the Rajput trib(is to which they belong will be discussed under the 
he ul of R^ijpufi of the Eask*rn Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
largo nor so important as those of the Sikli tracts, and in many cases I have 
little or no information to give concerning them. There seems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal d(*sccnt, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Dbtricts. The Ghatwal (No. 1). —This w the 

only one of theti’ibcs now \uulor consideratiou wdio trace their origin from Ghnr Ghazni j and even 
they place that city in the Dtsccaii and not in Afghaiiisldn. Tlmy claim descent from Saroha 
R^3putB. Their hoad-quartcjrs arc at AhuUna in the GohAna tafind of Rohtak, anJ they occupy 
the country between it and the Jam na, being numerous in the north of Dehli and the south of 
Karnil. I suspect that our figures for Kohtak arc consiflerahly under tlm truth. Ahulana is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Hauhlnia faction already 
mentioned. The Ghatwdl are often called Malak, a title they are said to have obtained as 
follows:— 

" In thS qM days of E4jpdt.ascendaucy the Rajpdts would not allow JAts to cover their hea^ 
"with a tuiwtt, nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown (»ior) on the head of their 
"bridegroom, or a jewel (aa^) in their women's uoses. They also used to levy seignorial rights 
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Abstract No. 77, showing the Jat Tribes [p. jss] 
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« froift rWm brides. Bvei» i o this day Bijpdts wfll not aHow inferior castes to wear red oiotbeB w 
" ample loin clothes in their villages. Tlie GhatwiU obtain^ some successes the ^^Rijpdts, 
especiaUy over the Mandah^rs of the do4h near Deohan and Manglaur, and over those of the Bigar 
* n^ KAUnani* and Mdr\, and removed the obnoxious prohibitions. They thus acquired the title 
^i bfMalak (master) and a red turban as their dihtinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jdt with a 
ie4 pa^i is most probably a Ohatw^ll.” 

Mr, Fansliawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred by a Malik or chief called Bai 
• yet in Bohtnk ihov appear generally to be called Malak rather than Ghatwdl, and perhaps 
thieve tbo cause of the smllnoss of the Bohtak figures, though I ordered the two names to he taken 
'toecther ’Who the Ghatw^ of Balmwalpur are, 1 cannot explain. I may notice that there are 
’ hi flevoral parts of India, and especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes of low-class 
B&into called Ghatwtils, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition of defending the 
gbi ts or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make prsedatory incursions into > 
the plains below. 

The Dagar (No. 2).— The D/[gar are mimorous in Dehli and Gurgaon and there is a small 
colony in Bohtak. T have no information concerning them. 

ibeJakhar and Sangwan (Nos. 3 and 14).— These tribes are said to he descended from a 
Chanhan Baimii onlv 20 generations hack, who came from Bikaner, and wlioso four sons founded 
the JAkhar SungwAn; Vm\, and KAdfAn Jats, for the last two of which I do not show separate 
fiirureB ns they are of hut little importmicc. Tlic SAngwAn are most numerous in Jind and HissAr, 
though there is a smnll colony of them in Bohtak also ; while the dakhar are almost confined to 
Gurgaon and the ndj<uniiig .Thajjnr taJisil of Bohtak. 

The Sahrawat (No. 4).— The SahrAwat claim to be descended from Sahra, a son or grandson 
of BAia AnanffpAl Tiinwar. They arc almost confined to Dehli, GurgAon, Bohtak, and the 
adjoining BAtiala territory. In Bohtak their settlement dates from some 25 generations hack. 

TheDehla(No 51 .— This is the tribe which ha.s given its name to the Dehia faction men- 
tioned in section 439. They are found (*n the north-easti'vn border of the Sampla and the adjoining 
portion of the Su.,i»vl M <>f Rohiak Dehli. They cloim to lx- dfwondea froni n Chanhan 
Kiii)6tnainP.lMdiiiknuihyBDhniikBrJitwoinaii. TIub i» Fohnhly tho Muuik Rni Chanhan 
who founded HAnsi. Another account makes their ancestor Dhadld^, son of Hana Ilarpal, son of 
Prithi BAia The Dehia is one of the 36 royal tribes of BAjpiits, whose original home was about 
the confluence of the Satlnj with thclndns. They are prohohly the Dahiie of Alexander. 

TheGolla(No. 61 .- TheGfdiaor GnwAliaarea very cuvhmstrihc. Tlioy declare that they [p. 236] 
wore originally BrAhmaim who lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor jdaced outside a distiller'a 
house in large’ vessels (ffd). Tho Local Brahmans apparently nilmil the tmtti of this story. They 
now intermarry with JAL, hut not with the Dngar or Salanki j for whih^ they were Brahmans the 
latter were their clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all JAt tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been ndoi>tod as (/Tof-si-hredhren. I’hey came 
from Indor to Bohtak some 30 goneratioiiB ago. Tliey are only found in Bohtak and KarnAl. 

Tlie scattered entries probably refer to a few GwAlas or Ahfrs who liave been returned as JAts. 

The RathI (No. 71.— The wordKAth is used in Sirsa as synonymous with PachhAda, to denote 
Musalnmn Jats or BAipiits from the yalluj. It is said to mean “ strong-handed ” or zahardasi. 

In Bohtak, however, there is a distinct BAthi tribe of dAt<j wlio claim to be by origin Tunwar 
BAiputs and arc among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They aro descended from a brother of 
the anoostor of the Bohal and Dhaiikar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. .They are 
found in Dehli and GnrgAon as well as in Bohtak, and apparently in LudhiAna, though it is 
perhaps doubtful whether these last are the same tribe. 

The Khatrl (No. 81.-— Tins tribe appears to he very numerous in Dehli, and to be found also 
in Bohtak and PatiAln. I have no infonnation regarding them. 


The Dalai (No. 9 l.—Tliis is another of the great Bohtak tribes, and is found also in the 
adjoining terrihwy of Dehli, His^^Ar and dind. They cUim to be descended from a RAtiior BAjpdt 
who settled in Bohtak and married a Bargujar JAt woman some 30 generati(mH back. By her he 
had four sons from whom the l)alAl,Des^^Al,MAn, and BewAg (? Scwal) JAts have 8i>rung, and 
those four tribes do not intermarry. But com pan* th<' account of the origin of the MAn given in 
section 486 . The same four tribes have a tradition of common descent and a prohibition against 
inter-marriage in KarnAl also. 

The Ahlawat (No. 10).— The AhlAwat arc said to be descended from a ChauhAn BAjpdt 
who came from SAmbhar in Jaipur some 80 generations ago. From him sprang the AhlAwat, 
OliAn, Birms, MAre, and Jiin JAts who do not intermarry. Tlie tribe is found in Bohtak, Dehli 
and KarnAl. Its members worshij) a common ancestor called Sadn Dob. 

The Deewal (No. 111.— Tlie DeswAl or “ men of the country arc, as already stated, sprung 
from the same stxick as the DalAl. They aro most numerous in Bohtak, GurgAon, and KarnAl. In 
MewAr and Ajmer, MusalmAn RAjpdts ore colled DtwAl, and are hai*eUy recognised os RAjpdts. 
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tlie]lliailkir{No« 18),-^I have said that the Dbankar are of the same st jk as the 
IFhey are ahuost con^ned to Jhajjar in Bohtak» and are perltaps nothin^ more t) an a local clan 
the E£thi hribo. 

The Phogat (No* 18).-~Thi8 tribo posf^osse^ some importance in J£nd, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of 6urj^on and Rohtak. The only fact 1 have concerning them is that they 
wiu not intermarry witlt tho Deswil ; but the reason is not explainedt 

The Sanman (No. 14)* — ^The s^ugudn* re descended from tho ancestor of the Jdkhar already 
mentioned. Their head-qnarters aio in Jind ; but they are also found in Rohtak and Hissir. 

The Pawanla (No. 15).— The Pawdnia aro a Hissar tribe who aru also found in Rjhtak, Sirsa^ 
Jfnd, and the detache<l portion of Pati^Jla and, cnriously enough^ in Ambdla. I have no iafonnation 
to give regarding then* 

The Bahnlwal (No. 16). — The Bahnfwdl are found ohiofly in tho Kissdr division and Fatidla. 
They are also ftmnd on tho Jjower Siitlnj in Moutgomory, where they have prolably returned them* 
selves as Bhatti Rdjpdls, whieh they ‘laim to bo by descent. Mr. Pui-ser says of them ; — In 
" numbers they are weak ; but in love of robbciy they yield to none of tho tribes.*' They gave much 
trouble in 1867. In the 15th century tho Bnhniwdl held one of the six cantons into which Blkdnor 
was then divided. 

The Naln (No. 17). — The Nain arc chieuy found in the detached portions of Patldlo, but 
have spread into Hissdr and Dohli. I have no infennation regarding them. 

THE RlJPtJT (CASTE No. 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab.— The distribution of the R^,jpfits 

• P. and allied races is shown in Abstmet No. 71, page 219.* I do not propose 

®S-9. to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rdjput. Ho is 

much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 

him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod's 
JRdjdsthdny while both Elliott and Shei*ring give much useful information. 
I have already expressed in sections 4 j 22-3 my views as to the identity of the 

Jat and Rajput stock as it stands at present, and how the Rdjputs merely 

consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste wliatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power through mt any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as Rajput. It seems to me almost certain that some of the 
so-called Rfijput royal farailics wore aboriginal ; and notably the Chandel. 

* How the aborigines of the Nepal Himalayas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on tJie Military Tribes of Nepftl. He points out 
that when the Brahmans were ‘driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Mahornedan conquest, tliey wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 
jii ople among whom they had come to dwell ; and they called their first 
converts among them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 
women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 
patronymics. 

** From these two roots mainly sprang the now numerous, predominant, and extensively 
** ramified tribe of Khas— originally tho name of a small clan of crcodloss barbarians, but now the 
proud title of the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Tims too the key to tho anomalous 
** nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to be sought in t)ie nomenclature of the 
sacred order." And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brahmans in high office to abolish the custom, tho Khas still, insist that ** the fruits of 
commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) between their females and males of the 
** sacred order shaU bo ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume tho patronymic title." 
So again, when the R&jpdt immigrants from tho plains tc:;k aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among the hill people is for all puiq;)OBes of legitimacy and inheritance tho same as 
marriage), they weiy permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
** the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, it they married for two generalaons with tho 
“ Kbaa, became pure Khas, or real Ksliatriyas Tn point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
^name. They were Khas, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title cognomind of the 
** m ar tia l order of the Hindus, and were in the land of their nativity entitled to every prerogative 
*< which Kshatriya birth confers in Hinddst^." 

ti . 
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A rrference to my description of the Kanets of our hills will show that 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Panj&b Him^layas^ thoi:i^h 
neoessarily in a much lower degree^ since here the Aryan and not the aborigine 
was predominant •, and the description of the Hill Rdjputs, and still more of the 
Thakars and Rfi,thls^ which will bo found in tliis section under their respective 
Leadings; will show how, if the Turanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Kshatriya rank, it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
races, all above which shall bo Edjputs and all below it non-Edjputs. As the 
Kfingra proverb runs — In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
" queen. 


The Edj puts of the Panjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal [I*«287] 
instinct more strongly dev(*lopcd tlian perhaps any other non-menial caste, the 
tribal heads wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of 


the integrity of their communal property in tlie village lands, seldom admit- 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their Eajputhood. 
They are lazy and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultural 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of plougliing as degrading ; and it is only the poorest class of 
Rdjput who will himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the 
Panjfi-b plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession ; but they exercise their 
calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among Edjput 
thieves. 


442. The Rajput tribes of the Panjab. — The ES,jputs of the Panjdb may 
be broadly divided into four groups, each of whicdi I shall discuss separately 
in the following i)aragra])hs. First come tlie Enjputs of the Dehli Tenitory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
Chauhlin and Tunwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the Efijputs of the river valleys of the Western Plains, many of them 
hardly or not at all to be distinguished from Jats, and belonging for the most 
part to the Eliatti of Jaisalmer and Eikiiner, and their predecessors the 
Punwfir. The third group is tlie E^ijputs of the western hills including the 
Salt-range Tract-, comprising both dominant tribes of proud position such as 
the Janjuti and mongrel Etijputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants either 
of the Yddubansi (Rhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical Etija Easfi-lu 
of Si&lkot so famous in Panjtib folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punw^r origin, wliich now hold the hills on cither bank of the Jahlam. 
Finally we have the Edjputs of the K^ngra hills of whom the Katoch may- 
be taken as the type, so ancient that their very, origin and advent t-o their 
present abodes are lost in the past ; and the EiJjputs of the lower hills which 
fringe the Panjdb Himalayas. With the Etijpdts I take the Thakar and 
E&thi who are lower grades of Etijputs rather than separate castes, and 
the Edwat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will 
be noticed that I do not mention the Edjputs of the Sikh tract, of the 
central districts, and of the Plidlkidn States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they arc few, and the few thorc‘ are are nnimportant. Nor have I men- 
tioned the Rdjputs of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi- 
cant both in numbers and importance. The reason why the Edjput disappears 
before the Sikh, the Pathfin, and the BiJoch I have already explained in 
section 422. Abstract No. 71, on page 219,* shows the distribution of 
Btijpfits and allied castes. The small number in the Hill States is carious. 98 ^* 
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l^ere only the ruling families are Bdjput^ the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Kanets or Ghiraths, if indeed ^ these las^> can ■ e separated it 
all from Bdthis and Riwats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the Jat has 
largely taken the place of the ilrijput ; but such B&jputs as there are are 
B&fp^ts in very deed. In the Multan division the number of B^jputs re- 
turned is very large ; but I have already shown how largo a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed any distinction can 
be drawn between the two. 

448> Tribal statistics for Ba]pats.< -Tho flguros for l.ribos W>11 be given under tbe respective 
groups to which they belong. 7’hcy ar< more tliAsi usually inaccurafco, partly because a R^jpdt is 
so difficult of definition, but Jtill more because ^ ho riajp^^fej are divided into a ■♦‘t'w great tribes or 
royal races as they are commonly called, the Ii:uis of the Rdjpnt annals, and each of these tribes 
again into innumerable lucal clans or sachi or ffots. Almost every Rajput will refer hiinsdf 
rigidly or wrongly to some one of the great JculSf as well as state tbe local clan to which ho beyond 
all d<>ubf. beloyigs ; and thus we have moinhers of the same clan and dosvondants of the same 
acrotttor returning themselves as belonging to different tribes, wliilo multi Ludee of persons appear 
twke o\cr in tbe Abstracts, first under th(ur tribe or Jculf and again under their clan or pot. 

It must bo remembered that such of the tigurus as are shown for Rajpdt tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, refer to people who have returned then^elves 
as Jat by castet and llhaiti, Obauhan, and so forth by tribe. Tn the great majority of cases this 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, Jrathcr than that the people in question actually 
claim that they are Bhatti or Ohauliau at the present moment. In many cases they have returned 
their Jat tribe as well. Abstract No. 78 b<’low gives the numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Rajj)ut, respectively, and shows how extensively this sort of entry has been made. 

Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput. 


JOINT LIST Ol’ JAT AND UAJDUT OliANS. 


Clanh. 

BwiriSii TEUiaTOitY, 

Native States, 

Jats. 

Itajpiits. 

Jats. 

Riljputs. 

Bagri 

3,519 

11,141 

2,261 

908 

Bhakral 

4,8(53 

6,144 

13 

3,378 

Bahiuwiil 

9,411 

43 

1,907 

... 

Bhatti 

94,(5(55 

204,6(59 

1,193 

38,262 

Bluitta ,,, ... ,,, 

20,431 

4,891 

2,108 

194 

Chhadbar 

2(5,387 

1(5,435 

17 

1,811 

Ciiuuhdn 

27,109 

145,195 

3,650 

18,831 

Dhanial 

10,02(5 

4,388 


• , « 

Bhudlii ... ... ... 

12,315 

7,049 

l,oa7 

113 

Gondal 

47,270 

43,220 

325 

10 

Janjua 

8,419 

38,552 

15 

XI 

Joya 

12,388 

25,301 

... 

6,262 

Khorral ... 

18,582 

14,242 

237 

2,042 

KMcbi 

3,337 

12,724 

254 

608 

Khokhar 

42,110 

46,731 

221 

9,649 

Langdh 

9,083 

2,348 

59 

1 

Mahfll 

0,598 

118 

1,032 

721 

Maudabar ’ ... 

1,827 

14,693 

15,312 

2,687 

Manlius ■ ... 

6,570 

49,424 

15 

216 

Manj 

2,654 

26,309 

1 

2,676 

Mekan ... 

3,167 

6,968 

... 

... 
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AlisfentM Ho. 7^ Bho^g Tribes entered both as Jat and as Ralpnt- 

concluded. 

JOINT LIST OF JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


Cl ANSI. 

Beitish Tbbeitoey. 

Native States, 

Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Jats. 

RdjptitB. 

Punw£r 

16,959 

63,161 

887 

7,863 

BAnjha 

10,903 

7,490 

53 

... 

Rithi 

J3.B78 

30 

440 

... 

R&wat 

6,046 

2,809 

63 

113 

Sidl 

17,098 

76,957 

278 

256 

Sdmra 

12,558 

218 

... 

2,101 

Ttinwar 

12,638 

35,919 

1 

3,299 

TArap 

18,926 

4,228 

19 

... 

Virk* 

35,627 

7,118 

889 

... 

Wattu ... Ill 

2,968 

17,484 

244 

, 3,704 

1 


444. Rajputs of the Eastern Plains. — The triJ)es which I shall first discuss [P. 238] 
are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as JR^^jputs proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
llohtak and Hlssfir. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patiftla, 
Firozpur, and Gujrfi-nwala, and connect the Rajputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
families of the Rdjputs who, occupying the Dehli territory, have not as a rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Panjfi.b. The great majority of them are descend- 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauhan dynasties of Dehli. Their local distribution 
is fairly well rnai’ked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of the first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Rajputs of the ,, 

Dehli tenitory, their line being broken only, I believe, ))y the Chauhfm colony 
on the Ghaggar of the Hissdr border. Next to them come the Ohauhdn, 
Mandah&r, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the Rtiwat, Gaurwa, Bargujar, 
and Jfidu of Dehli and Gurg&on, followed by the Jdtu, themselves Tunwar, 
and the Bfi,gri of Hissar. The Punwar colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rtlj puts of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in .the 
Abstract on the next page^ are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have # p 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 136-37, 
but have also entered the Rfi.jput tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rajput of these j)arts is a 
true Rfi.jput. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capital of his ancestral 
dynasties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for 
little other occupation is left him ; but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or less strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the idough, and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier * and as 
great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the villfi^e 
or local grpup of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 
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tarbulent, but generally with something more of the gentleman al>out him 
• p. than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite page* 
186-87. gives the distribution of these tribes. 

445. The Ralput tribes of the Eastern Plains. The Tnnwar (No. 1).— Tlie Taowar 

although a sub-division or the .Iddubansi, is generally reckoned as one of the SH ro;y'al tribes of 
Rajpdts. It furnished India with the dynasty of Vikramadiiya, tlu- beacon of " law, r Hindu 
chronology, and Dehli with its last Indian rulers, Anangpal, tlio last Tilnwar Uaja, aklicating in 
favour of his Chanhan grandchild Pirihi Raj, in w'hoso f iwo tlio Musalmdns coiKjuerod North- 
Western India. An early Anangpdl Tunwar founded In 792 A.D the city t>f Dohli on the 
ruins of the ancient Indrapnt, and his dynasty ruled there for throe and a half centuries. It is 
therefore natural the Tdnwar nhould be found chiefly in the eastern districts of tin.; Province. 
In Helili itself, indeed, they arc les.s numerous than might have lieen expcctiKl. But they are 
exceedingly numerous in Amoalu, Ilissai, and Pirsa. 'J’he name being a famon-i .me, many Rdj- 
pdts of various tribes which liavo no >'eal connection with the Tuiiwa** have returned it. Thus 
1,200 men in Kdnial arc rciurncJ as Chanhan Tnnwar, who are probably Chauhai-s. So in 
Rawalpindi 1,939 men are shown as Bliatti Tunwar, though here the eoiilusion is more excusable, 
being justified by origin tlumgh not by modern usage*. The figures are of cimrso sliown twice over 
in each case. The figni-es for Tunwar Jats probably roprcsonf nothing more than traditional 
origin. Half the number are in Gnrgaon, where there is a conaiderabie settlement of Tunwar 
Rajputs. 

The Tunwar are tlio wcstm’iimost of the great Rujpiit tribes of the Eastern Panjdb. When 
ejected from Delili they arc said to have settled at Piindri in ICariial, on the Amhala bo’ der and 
once the sent of the Pundfr, and thence to havo spread hotli north and south. They now occupy 
Haridna or the greater part of the Hit.sar district, and stretch across Kariial and the soutli of 
Patiala into the west of the Ainliala. distri(‘t, sciiaratiiig the Chauhdn and other KajpAts who Iiold 
the Jamna districts to the east of them from the groat Jat tribes ot the Malwa wliicli lie to their 
west. There is, however, a Clmuhan colony to the north-west of them on the Lowe;* Ghaggar in the 
Hissdr district and Patidlii. 'i'hc Jatu of Haridnn arc ii Tiinwnr clan. 

The Chauhan (No, 2h— The Chanhan is one of the Agnikula tribes and also one of tlio 86 
royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole Rajput race, and to tbeiu belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the scat of their power was moved to Dchli, Ajmer 
and Sdmbhar in Jaipur seem to have been ilieir home. Alter their ejcctmcnl from Dohli they are 
said to have crossed the Jaiima to Sambhal in Muradiihad, and there still tlwell the genealogists 
and bards of tlie Chauhaii of the Nardak of KariuU and Amhala. This tract, ilic ancient ICuruk- 
shetr or battle-tiold of tlui Kauravas and Pandava..s. is still occupied very largely by Ilajpiits ‘ 
in the west by the Tunwar, themselves deK'cndants of the Pandavas, but for tlio most part by the 
Chaulntn whose central village is Jundla in Karnal, and wlio occupy nil the country lying im- 
mediately to the east of the Tunwar tract in Ambdla and Ktirndl and the atljoining parts of Patiala, 
Nabha, an<l JiTid, All this country was held by the Pundfr Ilajpiiis till the Chanhan came over 
from Sambhal under Rdna Har Hai some 20 genera! ions ago, proliahly in the tiim* of Ilahlol Lodi, 
and drove the Pundfr across the Jamna. The Chaiilidn appear from our figures to he iiumerous 
throughout the rtMiiainiiig districts of the Dohli and Hiwsdr divi.sions and in Gujrdjiwdla, Pfrozpur, 
Rdwalpindi, and Sliahpur. lint Chauhan being ]>erhaps tlie most famous name in the lUjpiit 
annals, many people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chaulidn. Jn Karndl 1,520 
Pnndiri 850 Punwiir, 1,200 Tiinwar, 0,300 Manduhd)*, and some 900 of other tribes have shown 
tl jmselvi^s as Chauhan also. In Shahpur 0,700 i)crsons are returned as Goiidal Chaulidn, and this 
accounts lor the .so-called Chauhdns of this district. The Jat Chauhdns, too, are probably for the 
most part Jat tribes of alleged Chaulidn origin. Thus among the Jals, in Gujrdnvvdla 2,200 Chfma 
and marly 1,000 persons of other Jat tribes, iu FirviZpur 600 Joy a and 200 Sidlm, and in Jablam 
2,000, and in Gnjrdt 650 Gondal, liave returned themselves as Chaulidn idso, and so iu many minor 
instances. All these iigures are shown twice over. The Khfchi and Varaich are also Chaulidn 
clans numerous in the Paujdh, and have perhajis sometimes returned themselves as Chaulidn only. 
The Chauhan of the Dchli district have taken to widow-marriage, and are no longer recognised by 
their follow Rajputs. Tlio Chauhdu of Gurgaon have, however, retained their pre-eminent posiUon, 
and are connected with the Chauhan family of Nfinrdna, a small State now subject to Alwar, 

The MaBdahar (No. 8 }. — The Mandahdr are almost contined to the Nardak of Karndl, 
Ambdla and the noighbouriug portion of Patidhi. Tliey are said to have come from Ajudhia to 
the Chandel and Hrd Rdjputs who occupi(‘d the tract into the Siwdliks and across 
iheuhaggar respectively. They then fixed llieir capital at Kaldyit in Patiala, with minor centres 
at Saffdon in Jfnd and Asaudlj in Kariidl. They lie more or less between the Tunwar and 
Chauhdn of the tract. But tliey have in more recent times spread down below the Chauhan into 
the Jamna riverain of the Karndl district, with Gliaraunda as a local centre. They were settled 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhan, and wore chastised at Samdna in Patiala by Ffrojj 
Shdb. The Mandabar, Kandahar, Bargiijar^ Sankarwdl, and Panibdr Rdjpdts are sahl to be deg« 
cended from Ldwa, a son of R&m Chandra, and therefore to bo Solar Rdjputs ; and in Kamal at 
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kaM; they do not intemarry. A few Mandahir are found oast of the .Tamna in Sab4ranj>ur, hut 
the tribe appears to he itety local. 

The Fmidtr (Mo. 4)*— The Pandfr would appear to belong to the Dalifma royal race of which 
Tod says; — ** Seven centuries have swept awny all recollection of a tribe who once afforded one 
of the proudest themes for the song of the Wd.” They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan of Dehli, and Pundfr commanded the Lahore frontier under Pirthi Raj. Tho^ origintd 
seat of the Panjdh Pundfr was Thaiiesar and tho Kurukshetr of Karn^l and Ambala, with local 
capitals at Pdndri, Ramba, Hdbri, and Pundrak ; but they wore dispossessed by the Chauhdn under 
Boi^a Har Rai, and for the most part fled beyond the Jamna. They are, however, still found in 
the' Indripargannah of KarntU and the adjoining portion of Ambala. ^ • 

The Rawat (Mo. 5). — The Rawat has been returned as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe, and as a L* •240] 
separate caste. I have shown the three sets of figures side by side in Abstract No. 79, Tho 
Rawat is found in tho sub-raontaiie districts, and down the whole length of the .lamna valley. It 
is very difficult to separate lliese people from the'Rathis of the Kangra hills ; indeed they would 
appear to occupy much tlu! sanm position in the submontane as the Ratliis or even the Kanets do 
m the higher ranges. They arc admittedly a clan of Chandcl Rajputs ; but they arc the lowest 
clan who are recognised as of Rajput stock, and barely if at all admitted to communion with the 
other Rajpiits, wdiilc under no circumstances would even a Ratlii marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-marriage a-i a matt(jr of course. There can, I think, bo little doubt that tho Chandel 
are of aboriginal stock, and probably tho same as the Chaiidal of tlie liills of whom wo hear so 
much 5 and it is not im])l>sa^hl^^ that these men became Cliaiials vvliore they wore conquered and 
despised outcasts, and Rajputs where they enjoyed political power. Tlie Rawat is probably akin 
to the Rio sub-division of tho Kanets, whom again it is most difficult to separate from the Rithis ; 
and tho Chandel Rijputs also have a Rdo section. In Dclili 1,075 persons have shown themselves 
as Riwat Gaurc, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next heading. 

446. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Oaur. — 1 am not at all .sure tliat those figures do not include some Gaur as well as Gaurwa Rajputs ^ 

(sec tho last scTitenco supra) for the name was often spelt Gaura in the papers. The Gaur are that t 
one of the 36 royal families to which belonged tho Rajput Kings of Bengal. They are found in i 
tho central Jam na-Gangos rfoiA, and are fully described by Elliott and Sherring. In our tables / 
wo have 1,790 Rijputs returned as Gaur, mostly in Deldi and Gurgion, and tlicy arc not shown 
in tho Abstract. Gaurwa would seem to ho applied generally to any Rajputs who have lost rank 
by tho practice of harexva, lii Dohli however they fonii a distinct clan, both they and the 
Chauhan proediHing widow-marringi^, but tbe two being looked uptui as separate tribes. They arc 
described by Mr. Maconachie as “ (‘Hpeciully noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
** clannis}! in disposition,*’ while Iho Dohli Chauhan arc said to be the best Rajput cultivators in 
“ the district, and otherwise decent and orderly.” 

The Bargujar (No. 7). — Tlie Bargujar are one of the 36 royal families, and the only one 
except the Gabloi which claims descent from Lawa son of Ram Chandra. The connection between 
tho Mandahdr and Bar^jnr has alrea<ly boon noticed under the head Mandahar. They arc of 
course of Solar race. Tliek old capital was RAjor, the ruins of which arc still to he seou*' in tho 
south of Alwar, and they lield much of Alwar and the neighhouriiig parts of Jaipur till dispossess- 
ed by the Kachwdha. Their hoad-quarfors are now at Anupshahr on the Ganges, but there is Still 
a colony of them in Gurgiion on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgiion Bargujar iiay 
that they came from Jalandhar about the midille of the I5t]i century ; and it is certain that they 
are not very old holders of thoir present capital of Sohua, as the huildLigs of the Kainhohs who 
held it before them are still to be soon there and are of comimrativi ly recent date. Our figurei;f 
for Gurgdon are certainly very far below the truth. 

Tb6 Jadu (No. 8).— The Jddu or Jddubansi are of Lunar race, and are called by Tod *^tho 
most illustrious of all the tribes of liid.” But the name lias been almost dvershsulowed by Bhatti, 
the title of their dominant branch in modern times. Only 4,580 porsons have returned themselves 
as Jddu, and those ehioily in Dohli and the south of Patidla. 

Tbe Jatu (No. 9) , — The Jdtu are said to be a Tun war clan who once hold almost the whole of 
Hissdr, and are still most numerous in tliat district and the iioiglibouring portions of Rohtak and 
Jfnd, In fact the Tun war of Haridiia arc said to have been divided into three clans named after 
and descended from throe brothers, Jatu, Uaghu and Satraula, of which clans Jatu was by far the 
lai^st and most important, and once ruled from Bliiwaui to Agroha. They ore the hereditary 
enemies of tho Punwar of Rohtak, and at length the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as tho 
boundary between them, and are still known as Jdtu Punwdr ha daula or the Jatu-PunwAr * 
boundary. Of the Karnal Jatu 500 have returned themselves as Chaulidiw also, and are included 
under both heads. 

Tbe BagrI (No. lO).— The word B4gri is applied to any Hindu R&jput or Jat from the Bagar 
or prairies of BfkAnor, which lie to the south and west of Sirsa ami HissAr. They are most numer- 
ous in the latter district, but are found also in some numbers un<ler the heading of Jat in Sidlkot 
and PatUla. The Gurdtispur B4gri oi’c 8alahria who have shown themselves also as B&gar or 
Bb4w by clan, and probably have no connection with tho Bagri of Hiss4r and its neighbourhood. 

Or it may be that the word is a misreading for Nigri, who claim to be Chauhin Bajpdts who 
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migrated from Dehli in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who hold villages in the 

These last are oertamly Jats, not Rijpdts. The Bdgri Rajpdts are probably Bhatti, or possibly lUhtop, 

The Godira and Pdniya are probably the Jdt tribes that arc most numerons in the Bigar. 

The RangaTt— RAngsr is a lenn, somewhat contemptuous, applied in the oasterr and souths 
eastern districts to any Musalman Rajput ; and I only notice it here because the Rdngar are often, 
though wrongly, held to be a jpdt tribe. I am told, however, tlxat in Ffrozpur and Gurddspur 
there are small Rajput colonies known only by this name ; and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli territory. If a Hindu Cliauhdn U^jpiit became Musalman 1: '-morrow, he 
would stiU be called a Chauhan Rajput by both himself and liis neighbours of both religions. But 
his Hindu brethren would also call him R^iigar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than chotiJcat, a term of contempt applied to tln>se who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
ehoii or Hindu scalplock. The Raiigav or Musalman Rajpdts bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-Bt..aling, ana gave much trouble in tlio mutiny. Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the hc.id of Gujar Hero rinoti or — A Ildng '.r is best in a wineshop, or 
” in a prison, or on horsebaclc, or in a dee}) pit.*’ 1 believe that in Central India the term Rangar 
is apphod to any uncouth fellow.^ 

Vht Barla (No. 11) , — Tlu^ Biiria of Jdlandhar ai'c said to bo Solar Rajpiits, descended from 
Rto Kai’an of the Mahal iharaf. Their ancestor Mai ( ! ) enme from Jal Kahra in Patidla about 
, ^00 years ago. Those. (»i‘ Sijilkot, whore tliey rrt; found in small numbers, but coasidored to ho Jats, 

not Rajpdts, say they arc ot Lunar Rajput d<‘.seent. The tribe is practically confined to Patidia 
and Nabha, and the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to fclio tribe, looks as if they wore not 
Kdjputs at all, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jats to c^aim the title of Rdjput, I 
have no further informal ion regarding the tribe. There are Rarhaiya Rajputs in the A.dmgarh 
and Ghdznmr neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12) . — This tribe is returned from Patiala only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the authorities. 

The Naipal (No. 13).— The Naipal are a clan of tlie great Bhatli Iriho, w'ho are found on tlio 
Satluj above Kirozpur. 'J’hey once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were di’ivon 
higher up by the Dogars, and in their turn expelled the Gujars. Mr. Rrandroth says of thorn : — 

“ They rcsciublo very much in their habits the Dogars 'and Oiijars, and arc probably greater 
thiev'es than cither. Tliey appear almo^t independent, under the Ahliivvalia rulers and to have 
“ paid a small rent in kind only when the Kardar was strong enough lo compel thtMu to it, which 
** was not often the case, riiey have lost more of their lliiulu origin than* either the Dogars or 
Gujars, and in their marriage connections they follow the Miihammndan law, near blood relations 
being jj^initted to enten* into tlie marriage compact.” All the Naipdl have returned themselves 
as liliatti as well, and it is possible that many of them liave shown Bluitti only as their tribe, and 
are therefore not returned under the hcatl ’laipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14). —The Riitlior lire one of the 36 royal races, and Solar Rajputs. Their 
old seat was Kanaiij, but their more modem dynasties arc to be found in Marwiir and Bfkdiier, 
They arc returned L'rom many districts In the Pan jab, hut are nowhere immorous. 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. — TJie next group of Rajput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Rnjput in this part of 
[P.241] and the diflutulty of drawing any line bctwi‘(m him and the Jat 

1)1 the neighbourhood. Here the great Rfijput tribes liave sjiread up the river 
valleys as conquerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of tin* plough handle as especially degrading, they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the country as dominant tribes, 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fightjng 
a good deal and plundering more, and leaving agriculture to the Arain, the 
lyfehtam, the Kamboli, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for- 
gotten ; but the mile of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting, 
destroyed much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which have 
aecompaniod British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to turn 
their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of w'^ay, to agriculture. 

• P. Abstract No. 80 on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribes. 

140-48 rpjjgy are roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 

> Mr. Wilson notes that he has heard Rdugoi* iwpliod to Hindu Rdjpdis. This Is, I think 
uimtoaL The word is often spelt and pronounced Ranghar. 
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Trtb«s of the Western Plains. 
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of ‘ Pnnw&r and Bhattij who havo held between them from time immemonal 
the country of the lower Satluj and the deserts of Western Eajputana. They 
are the parent stocks whence most of the other tribes have sprung, though as 
they have moved up the river valleys into the Panj&b plains they have taken 
local tribal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figures for all these tribes are more or less imperfect, some having 
rdjurned the local and some the original tribe only, while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figta-es. Next to these races follow the 
Wattu, Jo3ra, Khichi, and Dhudhi, who hold the Satliij valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hirdj and Si&l of the Chendb and 
Lower Jahlam, and these again by the tribes of the Upper Jahlam and the 
Sh^hpur bdr. Of these last the Ranjha, Gondal, and Mekan would pro- 
bably not be recognised as hy their neighbours the Tiwdna, Janjua, 

and the like. Last of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. From what has already been said as to the confusion between 
Jat and R^Ljput in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people will have been returned as Jats ; and in such cases the figures are 
shown side by side. But in the case of at any rate the Bhatti and Punwfir, 
it does not follow that these men are not Jats; for in many instances they 
have given their Jat tribe, and added to it the Rajput tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 

448. Rajput tribes of the Western Plains. The Punwar (No. 1).— The Punwar or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Ka.iptxts. “ The world is the Pramara's ** is 
an ancient saying denoting their extensive sway ; and the Nau Kot Mdrusthali, extending along 
and below the Satluj from the Indus almost to the Jamnat- signified the mdru asihal or arid 
territory occupied by them, and tlie nine divisions of wbicb it consisted. Put many centurea 
have passed since they wore driven fr(»m their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent 
sway only the small State of DhAt in the desert. It will he seen from the Ahytr.aci that the 
Pnnw^r are found in considers hie numbers up the wliole course of the Satluj and along the 
Lower Indus, though in the Dorajdt all and in the Multandi vision many of them are shown as 
Jats. Tlioy have also spread up the Beds into Jalandhar and Gurdilspur, There is also a very 
largo colony of them in Rohtak and Hissar and on fhe confines of those districts; indeed they 
once held the wliole of the llohtak, Dadri, and Gohiina country, and their quarrels with the Jdtu 
Tdnwar of Hissdr havo been noticed under the head Jillu. 

The Bbatti (No. 2). — Phatti, the Pnnjdb form of the Rdiputana word Ph^ti, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the ancient Jadubansi royal llajput family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
driven across the Indus; hut that returning, they dlsposecsscd the Langiih, Joya, and others of 
the country south of the Lower Satluj some seven centuries ago, and founded Jaistiimer. This 
State they still hold, tliough their territory has lieen greatly circuni-criherl since the advent of 
the U&tiior; but they still form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the Biithor R^jas 
of Btkdner. At one time their possessions in those parts included the whole of Sirsa and the 
adjoining portions of Hissdr, and the tract is still known as Bhattidna. The story current in 
Hissar is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recrossed the Indus, had two sons Dusal 
and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former settled in Bhattidna, From 
Bnsal sprang the Sldhu and Bardr Jat tribes (see section 486) . while his gran. Ison lldjpdl was 
the ancestor of the Wattu. (Put see further, section 44i9 infra.) According to General Cun- 
ningham the Bhattis originally held the Salt-range Tract and Kashmir, their capital being 
Oajnipur, or the site oi modern Rdwalpindi ; but about the secoml century before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam hy the Indo-ScvthiaiH, and their li‘ader,*the Rdja Rasdlu of 
Pan jdb tradition, founded Sial kot. The invaders liowever followed them up and disi)er8ed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, though their rule in the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1339 A.D. 

The Bhatti is still by far the largest aud most widely distributed of the Kdpdt tiibes of the 
Panjdb. It is found in immense numhers all along the Lower Satluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the latter always classed as Jat. It is hardly less munerons on the Chen4h, 
the Upper Satluj, and the Boas, it is naturally strong in Bhatiiana, there is a large colony in the 
Behli dktriot, wliilo it is perhaps most numerous of all in the seats of its ancient piiver, in Siilkot, 
Qnjrat and the Salt*>rangc country. And if we reckmi as BhatU tlie Sidhu aud Bar4r Jats of the 
who aro fMhmttedl^ of Bhatti origin, we shaU leave no |>oriion of the Panjib jiro^r in 
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wHoh a laxgd Bbatti population is not to be found. Many of ihoae returned as Bbattd m also 
returned as bdonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fraction of rhole j 
and the only large numbers appearing twice over appear to be the 1,100 Nalp£l of Firoapur already 
alluded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tdnwar (sic) in Biwalpindi, 2,400 Khokhar and 1,000 Kharral in 
Bahdwalpur, 1,700 Kashmiri Jats in Gdjrinwala. In thw last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Kashmir tribe, ard noi Bbatti. But if tho Bhatti fomerly held Kashmir, it is not 
impossible that the two words are really identical. Perhaps aljo Bhati. has in many ca es been 
given as their tribe by Jats or low-class Il4jputs, or even by men of inferior castes w lio returned 
themselves as Jats or Rdjputs for their own greater exaltation. But if this be so, it only shows 
how widespread is tho fame of tho Bhatti within tho Panj^b. Almost every menial or artisan 
caste has a Bhatti clan, and it is often the most numerous of all, ranking with or above the 
Khokhar in this respect, 

Yet it is strange, if the Bhatti did hold ho largo a poiiiou of tho Panjib as General Cunningham 
alleges, how almost universally they trace cheir origin to Bhatnei* in B]\attilnft -i* at least to its 
neighbourhood. Bithor they wore oxp/'lled wholly from tho Upper Panj4b and have since returned 
to^eir ancient seats, or else the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earlier 
dynasties, and Bhatnerand Bhatti^na have become the city and country of the Bhatti from which all 
good Bhatti trace their origin. The subject population of Bfkdner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jaisalmer is a Bbatti State ; and it soon.s inii)os 8 ihl 0 that if the Bhatti of tho Higher Satluj 
aro immigrants and not the descendants of tho residue of tho old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, 
they should not have come largely from both those States, and moreover should not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips all intermediate stops, 
and carries us straight back to that ancient city of Bltatner on tho hanks of the long di\y Ghaggar, 
in the B(k4ner territory bordering on Sirsa. The Wattu Bliatti of Montgomery, while tracing 
their origin from Il4ja Si\lv4ban, the father of R4ja Rasalii of Sf4lkot, say that their more 
immediate ancestors came from Bhatncr ; the Ndn Bhatti of MuUAn trace their origin to tho 
Uohli country; while tho Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhnng, Gdjrdnwdla, S/dlkot, Jablam, and 
Pindi, all look to Bbatnor ns tho home of their ancestors. It is proi)ablo cither that Bhatnor is 
used merely as a traditional expression, or that when tlio Ghaggar dried up or tho Rdthor con- 
quered Bfkdner, the Bhatti were driven to find now hf)moB in the plains of the Panjdb. Indeed 
Mr. Wilson tolls me that in Sirsa, or tlic old Bhattidna, tlio term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musalmdn Jat or Rdjpdt from tho direction of tho Satluj, ns a generic term almost 
synonymous with Rdth or Pachhdda. 

In Multan tho Nun, a Bhatti clan, aro tho dominant tribe in tho Shdjdhdd tahsil, whore they 
'’jftttled some four or five hundred years ago. Tho Mittru Bhatti of Multdn cnino from Bfkdner. 
The Bhatti of Montgomery are probably Wattu and Kbfelii who will he described presently. Tlic 
Bhatti of Jhang hold a considerable tract called Bhattiora in tho Chiniot uplands north of the 
Cbandb, They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shdhpur border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, 
hardly at all in debt, good horse-brwders, and very fond of sport. They do very little cattle- 
lifting, but are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.” Tho Bhatti of the Gdjr4nw41a 
Idtf whore they are the notural enemies of the Virk,” arc descended from one l)hfr who eighteen 
generations ago loft Bhatner, and settled in tho Nur Mahal jungles as a grazier and freebooter. His 
grandson went further on to the banks of the Rdvi, and liis son again moved up into tho uplands 
of Gdjrdnwdla. The modern descendants of those men aro described as ** a muscular and noble- 
** lo . king race of men, agriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
** numerous herds of cattle which graze over the pa^sture lands of the Wr, only plough just suffleiont 
♦'to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattlc-liftors and notorious thieves.” 
The Bhatti of Gujranwdla enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that district. In Stalkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their ejponyraous ancestor Bhatti, who came to Gujrdnwdla from Bfkdner, and thence 
to Sfdlkot. None of these Bhatti of the hdr will give their daughters to tho neighbouring Jat 
tribes, though they will take wives from among them without scruple. In tho Salt-range Tract 
tho Bhatti seem to hold a very suhordhiatc position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rdjpdt tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as wc^l as whatever 
their local name may bo. In Kapurthala and Jdlandhar they have lost position gpreatlv in 
recent times. Till dispossessed by the Ahldwdlia Sikhs, tho Rais of Kapdrthala wsge Blmtti 
RdjpAts. 

440. Rajput Tribes of the SatinJ.— The Wattu (No. 8).~Tho Wattu are a Bhatti clan, 
of whose origin the Hissdr story has been given in section 448 above. The Sirsa tradition appears 
to be that one Rdja Junbar, a descendant of the Bhatti Raja Salvdhan of Sfdkot, was settled in 
Bhatner, whefe he had two sons Achal and Bat<*ra. From the latter sprang the Sidhn and Bardr 
Jats. The former again had two sons Jaipdl and Rdjpdl, of whom Jaipdl was the ancestor of the 
Bhatti proper, and Rdjpdl of the Wattu. Tim Wattu date their conversion to Isidm by Bdba Farfd, 
from the time of Khfwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and , was succeeded by the famous 
Wattu Chief Lakhe Khdn. They hold both banks S the Satluj in the Sirsa district, and the 

W"' 
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ftiljobing' parts oi Moftigomery an3 l^aJiAwalpur, from Baggeti 16 miles above F4ailka» iso l^uUlu 
70 miles bulovr it. Above them lie tlte Dogars, below them the Joy a. They are said to have crossed 
from the right bank of the river and sproai into the then almost uninhabited pndries of Sirsa 
only some five generations ago, when Piizil Dalel R4na came from Jhang near HaveH ^and aettl^ed 
the unoccupied riverain. There h also a small scctloii of them on the Ravi in the Montgom^y 
district. It is not impossible that some of the Wattu have I’oturiied themselves as Bhatti simply, 
for some few liavc returned themselves under both heads. The tribe was formerly almost purely 
pastoral, and as hirbulent and as great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood; 
and the habits of llie RAvi 'Vattu, who 1 rouble in 1857, have hardly changed. Btit the Satluj 
Wattu who po«st‘ss but little jungle have taki'n very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphiu- 
^ne SHYS that ‘'some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
“ them cannot now b(! distinguished in appearance from peaceful Arafns or Khokhars. The change 
**in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultaiion of the Kdrdars they 
**used to kill during the Sikh rule, and riie years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs 
“ were unable or af mid to collect it.’’ Mi.* Purser describes the Wattu as “priding themsidve.-} 
‘‘upon their politeness and liospitality. They are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure 
• on special occadons, indilVereiit to education and exceedingly fond of cattle.’^ He classes them 
however with tile K/ithia, Kliarral, Soil, Balmfwal, Biloch an'd Joya ns “essentially robhor tribes 
“ ajid more or loss addicled 1o cattlc-sicnling.” This J suspect simply menus that these are the domi- 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as highe r than an agricultural life. 

The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar. — The .Tova is one of the 36 royal races of Rajputs, and is des- 
cribed in the ancient clironieles as “ I^onls of the Jangal-des,’* a tract which comprehended Hari^iia, 
BliaftiAna, Bhntner, and Nagor. They also held, in common with the Dohia with whom tiicir name 
is always coupled, tlie hanks of th(‘ Indus and Sallnj near their confluence. Some seven centuries 
ago they uerc apparenfly driven oul (d tlu; Indus tract and jiartly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the Bliaili ; aTid nitlie middle of the 16th century they were cxjKdlcd from the Joya canton 
of Blkan<*r hy the Rather rulers for attempting to regain their indejiendence. Tod remarks that 
“ the Rajpiita carried fire and sword into this country, of which they uiad<‘ a desert, Kver since 
“it- has remained desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
“towns bar testimony t(» a remote anti(jui<y.” The Joya how(‘Vor have not disappeared. They 
still hold all the hanks of the Satluj from the Wattu border nearly a< far down as its confluence' 
with tlu‘ Indus, though tlie Bhatti turiu'd them out of Kahror, and tlioy lost their seini-ijido- 
pendeiiCiMvhen their jiossossions formed a part of the Bah»l\val])ur State; they hold a tract iil 
1 Jkiiner on the laul of the old Ghaggar just hejow Blmtner, Ihi'ir ancient seat ; luid they are found 
in no inconsiderahle numbers on tlu mulllc Satluj of Lalumj and Firo/,pur and on the lower Indus 
of tlu Derajat and Mu/alTa.rgnrh, about a third <d’ their wlude imiiiher being returned as Jats. 
Tlu‘ Mulijin }uh' is kmovn to this day as the Joya har. . General Cunningham says that they are to 
be found ill some numbers in the Sait-range or monniains of Jud, aiid identities, tlu m w^ith the Jodia 
or Yodia, the warrior class of India in Panlni’s time (450 B.C.), and iiidei'd our ligurt's show some 
2,700 Joya in Slnihpnr. Hut Paiuni’.s Jodia would perhaps mor<- ])rnl)al)ly be llui modern Ghoba, 
whose original tribal Tianie is said O) be Jodra, and Gheba a lueri* tith*. The Joya of the Satluj 
and of Hissnr trace their origin from Hliatiier, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 
Hissnr to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Bajpiit descent in the main line. 
The Hissur Joya make themselves iloscendaiits in the itiiiale line of Sameja, who aceompauied the 
eponynums aniM^stor of the Bhatti fnmi Mathra to Hhatner. The Montgomery Joya have it that 
a lineal deacendaut of Bmijamin, Joseph's brother, came to Bik/iiier^ inairit^d a Raja's daiighttr, begot 
their ancestor, and then' disappeared as a /a g/r. Tlie tradition is perhaps suggested by the word 
joi meaning “wdfe.” The Montgomery Joya say that tliey left Hlkiiner in the middle of the 14th 
conlilry and .settled in Bnlniwalpur, whore they became allies of the Langah dynasty of Multan, but 
wore subjugated by the Ddudpt^tra in the time of Nadir Shah. The Multdti Joya say that they went 
from Bikdiier to Sindh and thence to Multdn. This is probably due to the fact of their old posses- 
' bions on the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by their later holdinga 
in Bfkaner. They are described by Captain Elphinst^uie as “ of smaller stature than the great Ravi 
‘‘ tribes, and considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in whii-h the latter especially 
pride theuiselvea, namely bravery and akill in cattlc-stoaling. They possess large herds of cattle 
“ and aro bad cultivators." 

The Maliar sre a small trilH^ on the 8atluj opposite Fizilka, and are said bj be descended from 
Mahar, a brother of the Joya. They r re said to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, 
“ and to care little for agricultural pursuits." 

The Khichi (No. 5). — The Klifchi an' a Chauhdii elan, and arc* said to have come originally 
from Ajmer, the old scat of tlie Chauhan poiver, thence U> DcJdi, and from Dehli to the Satluj 
during the Mughal rule. This is probably a mere tradition of the moveimnt of the Chauhau centrt^ 
from Ajmer to Dehli. They ar<' found along the lower and midiUe Satluj, and the Rdvi from 
Multan to Lahore, theiv are a few of ihcui the Chandb, and there are Cuusiderable numbers of 
them in the Dehli district. In Montgomery they are found ^hiefly on the Ravi, where they used to 
be band-m-glovo with the KbaiTal but mended ilieir ways under Uie later Sikli rule and are now 
peaceful huabandmeu. 
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Hie Dhudlli (No« 6). — I SD^pect that there is some oonftision in thci>c and tltat some 

of the Dddor Dddhw^ Rajputs of the eastern suh-montane Imve been included wUh the Dhddhi of 
the Satlnj. Tlie former will be described in their proper place. The latter arc a small Punwir 
clan found with their kinsmen the Rather scattered along the Satluj and Clmnfih. Their original 
seat is said to have been in the Maflsi iahaU of Multan, where they are meni ioued as early as the 
first half ofibe 14th cenlury. When the Dehli empire wa< breaking np they spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Ha';i Sher Muhammad, was a saint whose shnno in Multdn is still 
renowned. They are said to be fair agriculturists and respoctnblo members of society.” 

450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hira] (No. 7).— The Hiraj is a Sial olan which 
holds a tract on the banks of tit Rdvi just aliovc ib- junction with the Cham, b. It h* \ o* sible U»at 
some of the claii have returned themselves a.s Sidl srnply, aud are therefore not repr inonted in tlvo 
figures. The Hiraj of Muliaii have rctnnied themselves as Sidl Hiraj to the number of and 
are shown in both columns. 

The Sial (No. 8). —The Sial is politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
[P.244] Plains. As Mr. Stcedman oh.scrves, the modern history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Si4l. Tlujy are a tribe of Pm; war lUjpnts who rose jb) prominence in the first-half of the 18th 
century.^ Mr. Steedman writer : “ They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, hut little given to 
“ husbandry, dwelling on the banks of river, and gmzing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
“the first months cf the hot weather in the low lands of the Chanah, and during the rainy season hi 
“ the uidands of the Jliang bar. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was prob- 
“ably acquired during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 
“ Mughals. During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
“ Multan. The colh ction of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the hdr 
“ and the de erts of the thal could never have been easy, and was jirobahly seldom attempted. Left 
“ alone, the SiAl applied themselves successfully to dispossessing tliosc that dwelt in the land — the 
“ Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals, ami other old tribes— amusing themselves at the same time with 
“ a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then wdth stiffer fighting with the 
“ Kharrals and Biloches. 

“ Tlu n for 200 years there was peace in the laud, and the Si^ls remained quiet subjects of the 
“ lAhorc Suhah, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walfdifd Khin died in 
“ 1747, one year before Ahmad Shah AbcUli made his first inroad and was defeated before Dehli. 

Ijb is not well know n wdien he succeeded to th«‘ chieftainship, but it was probably early in the 
“ cietitury ; for a considerable time must have been taken up in the reduction of minor chiefs and 
“ftie introduction of all the improvements with which Wall did is croditod. It wa^ during 
“ WalfdM^s time that the power of the Siiils reached its zenith. The country subject to WaUdid 
“ extended from Mankhera in the Thai easty ards to Kamalia on the Ravi, from the confluence of the 
“ RAvi and Chaniih to the ilaka of Pindi Bhattian beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
nephew limyatulln, who w^as little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
“ability. Ho was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhniigi Sikhs on the north, and tlie 
‘ cliiefs of MnltAn to the south. His near relations, the Sial chiefs of Ilashfdpnr, gave him constant 

* trouble and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
‘ Khin pribOiier. * He was a captive for six months, the history of the three succeeding chieftains 
‘ is that of the growth of the jiower of the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarchakia 
‘ misl, destined tb be soon the subjugator of both Bliangis and SiAls. Chiniot was taken in 1808, 

‘ Jhang in 180C. Ahmad Khan, the last of the Sial KliAns, regained his country shortly after in 
‘ hut in 1810 he was again captured by tlie MahArAja, who took him to Lahore and threw him 
“ into prison. Tims ended whatever independence the SiAl KhAns of Jhang had ever enjoyed. 

The Sials arc descended from Rai Shankar, a PunwAr UAjput, a resident of DAranagar 
between AUAhAbAd and Fattahpur. A branch of the PunwArs ha*! previously emigrated frcim their 
native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was horn. 6ne story has it that 

* Rai Shankar had three sons, Sco, Too, and Ghoo, from whom have descended the Sials of Jhang, 
“ the HwAnas of ShAhpur and the Ghebaa of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that SiAl was 
“ the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghobas were only 
“ coUateral relations of Shankar and SiAl. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
“ dissensions arose among the members of the family, and his son Sial emitted during the reign 
“ of Allauddfn Ghori to the Panjab. It was about this time that many RAjpdt families emigrated 
“from the Provinces of HindustAii to the PanjAb, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, 
“ Tiwanas, Qhebas, Chaddhars, and Puiiwar SiAls. It was the fashion in those days to bo converted 
“to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortatime of the Sainted BAwa Farid of 
“ FAk Pattan ; and accordingly we find that SlAl in bis wanderings came to PAk Fatten, and there 
“ renounced the religion of his ancestors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that his son’s 
“ seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelam and ChanAb rivers. This prediction was not 

1 General Cunningham states that the SiAl are su^osed to be descended from RAja Hddt, the 
Indo-Scythian opponent of the Bhatti RAja RasAlu of mAlkot j but 1 do not find wla tiadition 
mentioned elsewhere, 

lA 
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** my aectawto. B£ba Faxld died alxmt 1264-65. BiiX and liis f ollowen appear to faint wander^ 

** to and fro in the Bechna and Jetch do&bs for some time before they settled down with some 
** degree of permanency on the right bank of the Jhelam. It was during this unsettled period that 
** Siil marri^ one of the women of the country, Soh4g daughter of Bhai Ehdn Mekhan» of Saiw41 
in the Sh4hpur strict, and is also said to have built a fort at SMlkot while a temporary resident 
t* there. At their first sottlomont in this district, the Sidls occupied the tract of o^ntry lying 
between Mankhera in the if^aZ and the river Jhelam, east and west, and from Ehnshib on the 
** north to what is now the Garh Malidrdja iUka on the south.'* 

The political history of the Si0 is very fully described in the Jhang Settlement Beport from 
which I have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 502 
and 520 of Griffin's Panjdh Chiefs. Tlio clans of the Sidls arc very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr. Steedman in bis Jhang Report, who remarks that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“ any tribe (in Jlinng only I suppose) whoso name ends in dna is of Sial extraction.” 

The head-quarters of the Sials arc tlio whole southern portion of the Jhang district, along the 
left hank of the Chaniiih to its junction with the Ravi, and the riverain of the right bank of the 
Chandh hotween the confluences of the Jahlam and Ravi. They also hold both banka of the Rdvi 
throughout its course in the Multan and for some liti.le distance in the Montgomery district, and are 
found in small numbers on tlic upper portion of the river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Sh4hpur and Gujrat, and are found in considerable mimbors in the lower Indus of the Berajdt and 
Muzafforgarh. VVho the Sials of Kangra may l)e I cannot conceive. There is a Si41 tribe of 
Ghiraths ; and it is just possible that some of those men may have n^turned Iheir caste as Sial, and 
BO have been included among Rajpiils. Mr. Purser describes the Si^l as “large in slature and of a 
“rough disposition, fond of cattle and raring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies 
“like the Kliarral and Katliia, and do not keep their women in ftardah. They object to clothes of 
“ a brown {nda) colour, and to the use of brass vessels.” 

451. Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.— The Ranjha (No. 0).— The Rdnjha are chiefly 
found in the eastern uplands of Sli^hpur and Gujrat between the Jahlam and Chanal), though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlam and Od jraiiwala distric'ts. They are for 
the most part returned as Jats cx< oi)t in Sliahpur. They are however Rhatti Rajputs j and though 
they arc said in Gdjrdt to have laid claim of late years to Qureslii origin as descendants of Abd 
JAbil uncle of the Prophet, wlioso son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigralcd to the Kerana 

yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. 'Phey are described by Colonel Puvios as 
“ a peaceable and well-disposed section of population, subsisting cbiclly by agriculture. In physique 
“ they resemble their neighbours the Goiulals, with whom they intermarry freely.” They would 
perhaps bettor have been classed as .lats. 

The Gondal (No, 10), — The Goudal bold the uplands known as the Gondal hdr, running up the 
centre of the tract between the Jahlam and Chandb in the f^h^lipur and Gujrat districts. They are 
also numerous in the riverain of tlio right hank of the fonner river in the Jahlam district, and a few 
have spread eastwards as far as the Rdvi. They arc said to he Cbanbdn Rajputs, and 1,388 in 
Jahlam and 6,674 in HhdhiJur have shown tlmnselvcs as Gondal Chauhdn, and appeal- in both 
columns in consequonco. But 1 do not think these men liave any vonneclion with the Gondal whom 
our liguros show as so numerous in Kdngra and Hushyarpur. I have had the figures for these last 
districts examined, and there is no mistake about the name. Who the Gondal of the hills are I do 
not know, as I can find no mention of them ; hut 3,451 of tlio Kargm Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Pathial.' The Gondal of the jdains ore probably as much Jats as Rajpd^’s, as they 
appear to intermarry with the surrounding Jat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ Physically 
“ they are a fine race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead and the quantities of 
“ animal food they consume ; and if wo except their Inordinate passion for appropriating the cattle 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must be pro- 
“ nouucod free from vice,” They say that their ancestor came from Nnushahra in the south to P4k 
Pattan, and was there converted by Bdba Farid j and if this be so they probably occupied their 
present abodes within the last six centuries. 

The Mekan (No, 11). — TlieMckanareaKniall trihosaidtohe of Punwdr origin and spring 
from the same ancestor as the Dluldlii already descrih(.4. They occupy the Shdhpur bdr lying to the 
west of the Gondal territory, and are also found iu smaller numbers in Jahlam and Gnjrdt. They 
are a pastoral and somewhat turbleut tribe. 

The Tiwana (No, 12), — Tim Tiw&na hold the country at the foot of the Shdhpur 
Salt-range and have played a far more prominent part in the Panjdh hUiorj than their 
mere numbers would render probable. Ihey are said to be I’unwdr Rajpdts, and descended [P# 245 
from the same ancoetor as the Sidl and Ghclm (sec Sial sttpra). Tney probably entered the 

* Hr. Anderson suggests that Gondal may bo the name of one of the Brahmiuical gotras. This 
would explain the extraordinarily largo numbers returned under this heading ; but I cannot find a 
tfotra of that name in any of the lists to which I have access. This much appears to be certidn 5 
that there is no Gondal tribe of Rdjputa iu Kangra which numbers over 17f0U0 souls. 
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iogetber with the Sl&lj arul certainly l)dfore the olose of the ISth oenttuy, ^ Hhisf' 
first settled at Jah&ngfr on the Indus, but eventually moved to their present abodes In this 
Shihpur thaC, where they built their chief town of Mitha Tiwana. The subaeq[uent histm of 
the family is narrated at paj^^esSISto 534 of Gfriffiu’s Panjdb Chiefs and at pa^s 40jy of 
Colonel Davies’ Sliahpur lleport. The Tlwdna resisted the advancing forces of the Sikhs long 
after the rest of the district had fallen before it. They are now a half pastoral, half agrioul* 
** tural tribe, and a fliio hardy race of men who make good^oldiers, though their good qualities 
** axe sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source of never-ending 
trouble to themselves and all with whom they are brought in contact/’ 

452. The Rajputs of the Western Hills.— I have already described the 
position occupied by R^,jpuls in the Salt-raiip:o Tract. The dominant tribes, 
such as the Janjua-j have n^taint d their prid'‘ of lineage aid the*^ Riijpdt title. 
But many of till? miiior tribe*, although probably of IlS.jput descent, have 
almost ceased to bo known as Jtajputs, and are not inifrequently classed as Jat. 
Es|»ecially the tribes of llie Hazdra, Murrech and Kahuta hills, though almost 
certainly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chibhal and Jammu hills, probably 
of very impure blootl . The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is known abou(< them. Tho names of many 
of them end in dl, which almost, always denotes that l^he name is taken from 
their place of origin^ ; and ii little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
much light on their migrations. The great Jaujda tribe appears to bo Rathor ; 
and from the fact of t,lie old Bliat.ti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the hill tribes, most of whom come from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But tliere is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may bo Punwar (see Dhund infra ) . If these tribes are really 
descendants of the original Judubansi Rajputs who flt‘d to the Salt-range after 
the death of Krishna, t/hey are i)rol)ably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjdb proper, those who have retained their original territory for the longest 
period, uiiless wo except the Rajputs of the Kangra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of tho Hill Rajputs aro dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern lulls. The s.ane sort of classilieatioii prevails, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hills ; but the Janjua aro probably 
the only one of the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Midn 
♦P.160- Sahu or lirst-class Rdjputs. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of tliese tribes. They are divisible into three groups, roughly 
arranged in order from north and west to south and oast. First came the 
tribes of the hills on the right bank of tho Jahlam, then tho Salt-range tribes, 
th'Ui those of the cis-Jahlam sub-moiitanc, and last of all the Tarars who have 
bi.en already discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 
who relumed themselves as Dhunds and Kahuts, under Nos. 7^ and 103 in 
Table VIII A. But. 1 have brought those figures into this Abstract alongside 
of the Dhunds and Kahuts wlio returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The figures for these tribes are probably more imperfect than those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rate so far as t he tribes of the 
Salt-range are concoraed. In that part of the Panjab it has become the 
fashion to be Qureshi or Mughal or Awfi^n, rather even than Rdjput ; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselves as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be asoertain- 
able . 

4f58. Ralput tribes of the Murree and Hazara Hills.— The Dhund and Sattl (Nos. i, 2).— 
The Dhdnd, Satti, and Ketwal occupy nearly the whole of tho lowor liilU on the right bank of the 

^ This is not so, indeed, in the case of tho Gakkharri, whose clan names all end in dlf and are 
ptae patronymics. 
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Jahlamii^'%d Haaim imd Biiinalpiudldi^ Of the throe the Dhdnd are the most northern^ 
being found in thb Abbottjib&d UhiU of Haz&ra and in the nothem tracts of E&walpindi, 
while bdow them come the Satti. In Haz&ra I have classed as Dhdnd 2>776 persons who returned 
themselves as Andwal, which appears to be one of the Dhdnd clans. They claim to be descendants 
of Abb&s, the paternal uncle of the Prophet ; while another tradition is that their ancestor Takht 
K.h&n name with Taimnr to Dchli where he settled ; and that his descendant Zordb Khin went 
to KahdiA in the time of Shdh Jahan, and begat the ancestors of the Jadw&h Dhdnd, Sarr&ra 
and Tan&oli tribes. His son Khaldra or Knln Rai was sent to Kashmir and married a Kashmiri 
woman from whom the Dhdnd are sprung, and a Ketwal woman. From another illegitimate son 
of his tho Satti, who are the bitter enemies of the Dhdnd, are said to have sprung ; but this the 
Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person than Nausherwdn. These traditions are of 
course absurd. Kulu Ilai is a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman. 

Major Wace writes of tho Dhdnd and Karrdl : “ Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the 
** Muliammadan faith was still slight, and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
« to observe it, relics of tlieir Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.” This much 
appears certain, that the I) Iniiid, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin, 
all originally occupants of the hills on this part of the Jahlam, and all probably more or less con- 
nected. I find among the Pan war clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Bheeha, Dhdnd, Jeehra, and Dhoonta ; and it is not impossible that 
these tribes may be Paiiwfii clans. 

Tho history of these tribes is told at pages B9^of Sir Lepel Griflin*s Tanjih Chiefs. They 
wore almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1887. Colonel Cracroft considers tho Dhdnd and Satti 
of lUwalpindi a treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population,” and rendered especially, 
dangerous by tlieir close connection with the Karral and Dhund of Hazara. He says that the 
Satti arc a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant and volatile than the Dhdnd, whoso 
traditional onemios they are. Sir Lepd Griffin remarks that the Dhund “ have ever been a law- 
less untraciablc race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” On the other 
hand Major Waco describes both the Dhdnd and Karral as attached to their homes and fields, 

** whicli they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest their character is crafty and 
cowardly.” Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and tho Dliund were severely chastised 
in Rdwalpindi, but loft unpunished in Uazdra. Mr. Steedinan says i “ The liillmen of Rdwalpindi 
are not of very fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but arc rather squalid in 
appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little hind and depending chiefly on tueir 
cattle for a livelihood. They have a great dislike to leaving tho hills, 08 i)cciRlly in tiie hot weather, 
wlicn they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the cold weather. They 
staiid'high in tho social scale.” 

The Ketwal (No. 8). — The Kctwdl belong to fho same group of tribes as the Dhund and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country. Thi*y claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (!) and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either the Dhund or Satti ; 
but tho tribe was apparently almost exterminated by the Dhund at some time of which tho date is 
uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 

The Dhanial (No. 4). -The Dhanidl also appear to belong to the group of hill tribes of tho 
Salt-range IVact and of probable Rajpiit blood whii'h we are now discussing. It is from them 
that tho Dhani country in tlie Chakwal tahsfl of Jahlam fakes itj name j and there appears still 
to be a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills 
of tho.Murrco range, being separated from the Satti by the Ketwal . They claim to be descended 
from Ali, son-iu-law of the Propliet. They are a line martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for tho army, but were always a turbulent set, and ntosi of tho serious crime of the 
surrounding country used to bo ascribed to them. Most of them Lave been returned as Oats. 

The Bhakral (No. 5) and Budhal.—Tbeso are two more members of tho same group of tribes) 247] 
who hold considerable areas iu the south-east portion of the Rdwalpindi district. Tho Bliakrdl are 
also found in some numbers in Jahlam and Giijrat. I had not taken out separate figures for tho 
Budhdl. Of tho Rawalpindi Bhakral 5,099 show themselves Punwar also, and are included in 
both figures. The Budhdl, like tho Dhanial, claim descent from Ali. Both tiiese tribes probably 
came from tho Jammu territory across the Jahlam. They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

Who tho 8,000 odd Bhakral returned for Bahawalpnr may be 1 do not know ; but it is improbable 
that they should ho of tho same tribe as those of the Sali-rango Tract. Perhaps there has been 
some confusion of names. 

Tho Alpial .—Hero again 1 did not fake out separate figures. But I find that 8,685 of the Maai 
Rdjpdts of Rawalpindi (see Abstract No. 82, ^lago 250'“) are Alpidl of tho Fatah Jhang tahttL ♦? 158- 
The Alpidl hold tho southern corner of the Fatah Jhang/oAifi’ of Rawalpindi. They are admit- 69* 
tedly a KAjput tribe, and their marriage ccromonios still boar traces of their Hindu origin. They * 
seem to have wandered llirough tlie Khusliib and Talagang country before settling in the& 

Vreaent abodes, and if so, probimly came up from the south. They are ** a bold lawless Mt of men 
** ol fine physique and much given to violent crime,” 
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Tho Kharwal*— 'The Kharw&l, for whom I have no separate figures, oliuin to be a Janjda elan 
and descendants of Rija Mai, and Mr, Steedman sees no reason to doubt tho tradition. They 
occupy the hills of the eastern half of the Kahuta iahsU in R&walpindl, and are •* a fine strong . , 
** race, decidedly superior to the ordinary Rdjpdts, and socially hold much the same position as 
« other Janjdas. ” They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

The Kanial (No. 6).—Thr Kanidl belong, according to Mr. Stoedman, to 1 hat miscellaneous 
body of men who call themselves Rdjputs, and hold a largo portion of the south-eastern corner of 
the Rawalpindi district j and are of much the same class as the Bndhdl and Bhakrul. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub^montune as far oast as Gujrdt. 

454. The Rajput tribes of' the Salt-range.— The Kahut (Ko. 7) and Mair.— I have 
classed the Kahiit as a separate caste under No. 103 of Tiiblo VIIJ A, But they prob-'bly belong 
to the gi’oup wo are now considering, and I therefore show them in Abstract No, 81 and discuss 
them here. With them I notice the Mair, for whom 1 have no sepa'-ato figures • and with these 
two are commonly associated the Kasnr, who will be described under tho l ead Mughal. These 
three tribes occupy the Dhaiii country in iahstl Chakwdl of Juhlam ; thj Kahdta holding Kahdt&ni 
or its southern portion, the Mair tho centre, and tho Kasar tho north. All three state that 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Babar’s army, and were located by him in their 
present abodes which wore then almost uninhabited. They seem to have been over violent and 
masterful, and to have rt^tained their indopcxidonce in a singular degree, A graphic description of 
their character by Mr. Thomson is <j noted at length under the head Mughal, to which I must refer 
the reader. They mo^t probably belong to tho group of Rajpiit or gua<9i-R^jput tribes who hold 
the hills on either hank of the Jahlam, and tho Kahuia hills of Rawalpindi now hold by the 
Ketwal and Uhanidl, and the town of Kahuta now in tho liands of tho Janjua, still bear their 
name. They now belong to tho Salt-range and not to the Jahlam hills, but I havn put theux in the 
Abstract among tho trlbi's with whom they arc probably connected by origin. They are sometimes 
said to be Awan, as indeed are the Dhund also. Their bards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is quite possible that some of them may liave returned thomsclves b.s cither Awan or Mughal. Of 
tho 8,766 Kahut returned from Jahlam, all hut 293 have shown Mughal as their clan. Besides tho 
Kahut shown under No. 103, Table VIIlA., 177 Rajxmts have returned their tribe as Kahdt. Tho 
more respectable Mair call themselves Minlias, jxrobably the same word as the well-known Manhds 
tribe presently to be described; and it may bo that the Mair have been returned as Manhas 
Rdjpdts. 

The Jofira and Gheba. — I have no sepavato figures for theso tribes, tho only Ghoba who have 
roturnod thcmiafcves as such being apparently 105, of whom 89 nro in tho Peshdwar division. 
They may liave returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Rajpdt, or as some 
other Rdjput tribe, or as lldjpiit simply without sjpecifying any tribe. Tho tradition which 
makes the Sial, Tiwaiia, and Gheba doscoudants of Saiiio, Tono, and Gbeo, the throo sons 
of Rai Shankar Pun war, lias already been noticed under tlio head of Sidl. An amended 
genealogy is given at page 520 of GrifFiiPs Tunjdh Chiefs, Tlie Sial and Tiwana appear to admit 
the relationship, and, as already noticed under the head Dhund, it is not at all impossible that this 
groux> of iiajxmt tribes may be of Punwar origin. Tho Ghoba arc said to have come to tho Panjab 
some time after tho. Sial and Tiwilna, and to have settled in tho wild hilly country of Fateh Jhaug 
and Pindi Gheb in Kawalpindi. Here they held their own against the A wans, Gakkhars^ and 
neighbouring tribes till Raujrt Singh subdued them. Tho Jodra are said to Iiavo come from 
Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence also Colonel Cracroft says that tho 
r; heba traditions trace that ti’ibe, and to liave hold their iiroscnt tract before the Gheba settled 
Uongsido of them. They now occuixy tho eastern half of tho Pindi Gheb, and tlie Gheba the 
western half of the Fateli J hang in Rawalpindi, tho two tracts marching with each other, 

I am informed, though unfortunately I cannot remember who was my authority, that tho 
Gheba is really a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrellod with the others, and took tho 
name of Gheba which till then had boon Bixu])ly a title used in tho tribe ; and tho fact that tho 
town of Pindi Gheb was built and is still held by tho Jodx*a, and not by tlio Ghoba, lends some 
support to the statement. I'ho history of the Ghoba family is told at iiagcs 638 ff and of the 
Jodra family at pages 535 ^of Sir Lcpel GriffiiPs Punjdh Chiefs, Colonel Cracroft describes 
the Jodra as fine, spirited follows who delight in field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
brawlers, and aro ever ready to turn out and fight out their grievances, formerly with swords, 
** and now with the more humble wcaixons of sticks and stones.” Tho same writer says that the 
Gheba are ** a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and energy, not addicted to crime, though their 
readiness to resent ins^t or injury, real or imagined, or to join in haud-to-haud lights for their 
** rights in land, and their factions with the Jodra and Alpi&l, aro notorious.^’ 

Bie Januja (No. 8), — The hcad-quartero of the Janjda are tho eastern Salt-range, but they 
ore found in ^all numbers throughout tho Multdii and Dcrajat divisions, and in Uushyarpnr 
General Onuningham thinks that they aro Aryan, and a branch of tho AuuwAn, AwAn, or sons of 
Ann, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Chach a tract in Rawalpindi, with 
old kings of the Huud on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to havo borne the name of Ohaoh 
or Jaj. Sir Lepel Griffin is inclined to think that they are a branch of the Yiddhansl 
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now oliiofly teprcnentcd by tlio Fhatti, who bold Kashmfr till the Mabommedan 
conquest of tba Fanjab, and wbo«c history hasboo]i briefly sketched under the head Bbatti j 
and Abu Pa«l also makes them a branch t)f the Yatlu stock. They themselves say they are 
descendants of lldja Mai Rathor, who migrated about 980 A. D. cither from Jodhpur or from 
Kanaujtothe Jahlam and built Malot; and the Janjua genealogies show a striking unifor- 
mity in only giving from 1 8 to 28 generations since Raja Mai. One of his sons is said to have 
been** called Jdd, the old name of the Salt-range ; and Mr. Rrandreth states that only the descend- 
ants of his brother Wir arc now known us Janjua. If this be “o, and if the identification by 
General Cunningham of lUbar’.s J lid with the Awau he nccepted, the connection of the two tribes 
by traditional de^cont from a common ancestor follows. The Janjiia once held almost the whole 
01 the Salt-range Tract, hut mutc gradually dispossessed by the Cxakkhars in the north and by the 
Awdns (if they ho n. separate people) in the west ; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
IMirts of the range as trii>al territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of Rdbar’s 
invasion. They still occupy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, ami are always addressed as Raja Tliey do not permit widow marriage. 'Tlio 
history of the tribe is toht fully at paragraphs i>Qff of Rrandreth^s Jahlam Report, and that of 
its leading family at pages 002 //of the Vanjdb Chiefs. The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his Julilam Report. He too makes them Rdthor Rdjpiits from Jodhpur, and says 
they are the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jahlam. Ho describes them as 
physically well-looking, with lino hands and feet; much given to military service, esjiccially in 
the ca valry ; poor agricultuii'^U, had mmi of business, and with groat pride of race. 

465. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border— The Manhas (No. 9),— The Manhas or .TamwAl 

claim Solar origin by direct ilescoi it from Ram Chandra. They say tliat their ancestor eamo from 
A judhia and conquered .1 ammu, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before this 
conquest they first settled in Sfalkot; others, that they went first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot, and 
then to Jammu. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu from the plains. The name 
Jamwal aiipcar-i to have been the old name of tlie whole tribe, but to be now confined to the royal 
branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
commonly styled Manhas, The Manhas inti^rmarry with the Salahria and oflier second-class 
Rajputs of the iieiglihourliood. They call their elde t sou Raja and the youngii* ones Midii, and -p ... 
use the salutation Jai ! They are for the mo^t part Hindus, at least in the cis-.Tahlani tract. 

They pour water on a goat’s head at mukldim, and consider that his shaking \iU head in conseiiuoneo 
is pleasing to their ancestors. The Manlia< are found in large nnmhors througliout the country 
below tlie .1 ammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Ourdii-pnr, but espcelally in the 
two first. In Shilkot 705 Manhas have returned themselves also as Rliatti, 7dl as Saiahria, and 
77B as Raglihansi j while in Gurdaspnr 2,08U lire aRo shown as Raghhan i So of the Jut Maiihds 
of Ofijranwiiltt, 1,825 are Virk who have sliowu Ihemselve* as Manluis also. The Munlid^ are 
real hiiwhanduien, and ihend'ore occupy a very inferior position in tlio loi al scale of Rajpdt 
procedoiiee. 

TheChibh (No. 10). — Tlie Chibh elaim to he descended from the Katocli Rajputs of Kaiigra, 
at least on the female side.* If so, tJieir po ition muBt once have been much liigher than it now 
is • but the story is probably untrue. I have oiggo^ed under tlie head Dhuiul that the Chihli may 
perhaps be Funwdr. d’lieir ancestor Chib Chaiul is Haid to have left Kaugra some 1,400 years ago, 
and have settled at IJhimhar in the Jammu hiils. The tir-t Cliibh to become a Muaalman was one 
Stir Sadi of the time of Aurang/el). He died a violent, death and is still venerated as a martyr, 
and the Mahonu'daii Chihh otl'er the HcaljilockB of their male cliildrcn at his tomb, till which 
ceremony the child i» not considered a true Chibh, nor is the moriier allowed to cat meat. Within 
the PaiijAh the Chibh are fouud almost entirely in the northern portion of (iiijrat under the 
Jammu hills. The IiIUb above tliis territory are their proper home, and are attached to the Slate 
of Kaslimfr. Tlio tribe has also given its name to the ChibhAl, or liill country of Kashudi* on the 
left hank of the Jahlam along the Hazara border, though I believe that ihey do not now occupy 
thO'«e hills. The Chihli is a tribe of good jHiBition ; they, like the Jaiijvia, enjoy the title of 
lldja; Saiy ads and Gakkhars do not hesitato to marry their daughters; and till the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate themselves. Now-a-days, luiwever, they follow the plough. The 
history of the Chihh cliiefs is related at page 583 of tlio Fanjdb Chiefs. The Cliihb arc identified 
by iiome with the Sihic of the aiicientB. 

The Thakar (No. 11). — The Thakar Kdjputs shown in the Abstract are almost nil Salahria 
Rajputs of Stdlkot, whore 5,279 men returned themselves as lUjput Salnrla Thakar. They art 
shown a^in under the head Salahria. So 921 of the Nabha Thakar are Cliaulidn. The signiti- 
canoe of the cxpres^-iou Tlmkar is diseusst*d under the head of Rajputs of the Eastern Hills ; hut 

» Mr. Brandreth says that Major Tudeome'. to the same conclusion ; but 1 have been unable to 
find the passage, 

• They have however a wonderful story about a sou of ono of the kings of Persia marrying the ^ 
daughter of a Raja in the Deccan, and having by her dc-ceiidanls, one of whom Nahar Cbaiid(P) be- 
came king of KAngra, His son Chibb Chand became ruler of Bhlmbar ; hence tlie Chibh, 
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Th&kur ia also Rometiimos used by the high Rajputs of the hilh as a title of dignity, and the two 
words are often confused. 

The Salahria (Ho. 12). — The Salahria are Sombansi Rajputs who trace thoir descent from one 
Raja Saigal of fabulous antiquity”, and from his de Cendant Chandra Gupla. They say that their 
eponymous ancestor came from tho Deccan in tlio time of Sultan Mainddh am coininandcr of a 
force sent to suppress the insurrection of Shuja 1 he Khokhar, and settled at Sfdllcotjand that 
his descendants turned 'dusahndn in tlie time of R.ahloi Lodi They are foi iho w'»!st part 
Mahomedau, but still employ Rrdhmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They nv.rk the fore- 
heads of the bride and bridegroom with goats’ blood at their weddings. Their hcMd-ouavtcrs are in 
the oa-ftern portion of ‘"'liUkot, but they are also found in Curddspur and Lahore, Tho Thakar 
returned from Sidlkot under No. 11 of the Abstract arc for the most part Salahria, and havehecu 
included in the figures for both tribot. ; while 741 of the Sialkot Salahria show the nsolvcs as 
Manhds and 347 as Hhatti. In all these cases the moii nro shown under both headings. In OTirdds- 
pnr 3,712 of the Salahria arc shown also as Hagar or Bliagar, and ha\'e been included uuder both 
Salahria and lldgri. 

The Katil (No 13).— The Katil are a Rajimt clan in Ourdaspur, regarding whom [ Imve no 
information save that they intermarry with the Salahria. 

The Raghbansi (No 14) . — 'Plio Uagldmiisi Rajputs arc perhap * most 7/iimovous in the eastern 
pari of the Nortli-We^ti‘ni Provinces. In the Panjdb they aro ehioily found in tlie Hill StJvLjs 
and the Hub-moidane of Ciurdaspur and Sialkot, though tluTo art^ a few in tho.Tamna districts also. 
Rut tho name would appear to imply little more than traditional origin. Thus of the Ourdas]>ur 
Raghbansi 2,080, and 775 of those of Sialkot, I'.avc returned themselves as Manhds also, and are 
show'll under both headings. 

456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills.— Tho last, and in n any respoe tH 
the most interesting* group of Rajput tribes that I have to diseuss, are those of 
the Kfi.ngra and Simla Hills and the suh-montane tract at their foot between 
the Be^,s and the Janina. Not ordy are tlie Hill Rrijputs probably those 
among all the peoples of the Ranjah wlio have oc?cupied from the most remote 
date their present aiiodes, but tluiy have also r(‘tain(Hl tlieir iiidependenee long- 
est. Often invaded, often defeatc'd, the Rsijas of Kdngva Hills never really 
became subjects of the Musalman ; and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the niost aneiemt principalities in Northern India. 
Thus the K^ingra Hills are tliat ])Ortion of the Panjal) whieli is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion wlnith the nunilier of r(‘al or nominal 
Hindus liears to the total population, )>ut still more because there has never 
been any Musalman domination, which should eitlier loosim the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted people tho alisolute freedom of IslAin in 
its purity, or tighten them by tlirowing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
their Rfijjiut rulers, more wholly into the hands of their iniests. It is here 
then that we may oxjxfct to find caste existing most nearly in tlie same state as 
th'<t in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they (mtered the 
Panjdb. It is certainly Iktc that the Hrflhman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly resembling those assigiuul them by Maim. 

The constitution of Rfijjiut society in these hills will l)est be explained 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes^ Ksingra Rejiort, and by the 
faHhcr extracts which 1 shall make under the h(‘ad Thakar and Riithi. The 
exttai:ts are long; but the matter is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that 1 do not hesitate to give them. Mr. Barnes 
writes : — 

Auy moniber of a royal house, whether belonging to the Dogar circle of municipalities across 
the B&vl, or to the Jalandhar circle on this side of the river, is C8>eiit.mlly Rdjx>ut. Those also 
‘ with whom they condescend to marry arc included uiulor this honourable category, Tho name 
is assumed by many other races in the hills; but by tho general feeling of the country the 
appellation of Rajput is the legitimate right of those oidy tj» whom I have here restricted 
it. 

“ The descendants of all these noble houses are distinguished by the honorary title of * M^dns/ 
When accosted by their inferiors they receive the peculiar salutation of ‘ Jai Dya,’ offered to no 
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"other caste.* Amotig themsiAvei the same salutation Js interchanged ; and as there are endleu 
" mdatlons even among the M£&ns» the Inferior first repeats the salutation and the courtesy m 
" usually roturnod* In former days great importance was attached to the Jai Dya* unautho- 
" rized assumption of the privilege was punisii^ as a misdemeanour by heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. The B&ja could extend the honour to high-born Rajpdts not strictlv belonging to a Eoyal 
clan, such, for instance, as the Sonkla or the Manhds. Any deviation from the austere rules 
"of the caste was sufficient to deprive the offender of this salutation, and the loss was 
tantamount to excommunication. The HAjputs delight to recount stones of ^ the ^ value of 
"this honour, and the vicissitude.-? cndiirod to prevent its abuse. The IlAja Dhian Singh, the 
Sikh Minister, himsolf a Jam wal Ml An, desired to extort the Jai Dya^ from Baja Bh£r Singh, 

" the fallen chief of Niirpur. Ho lield in his po!?session the grant of a jAgir valued at Bs. 26,000, 
duly signed and sealed hy Banjft Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until tlie Nurpur 
" chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Blifr Singh was a RAja hy a long line 
"of ancestors, and UliiAii Singh was a RAja only by favour of Ranjft Singh. The hereditary 
"chief refused to compromise his honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather than 
"accord the Jai Dya one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. Tlie derivation __ 
" of the phrase is supposed to bo Jai, victory, and DeS, king ; being synonymous, when used L * 
" together, to the national expression of Five le Moi, or ‘ the king for ever.' 

** A MiAu, to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
" maxims i—Jirst, he must never drive the plough ; secondly, lie must never give his daughter in 
"marriage to an inferior, nor umrrv himself much below his rank ; thirdly, he must never accept money 
" in exchange for the betrothal oi his daughter ; and lastly, his female household must observe strict 
" seclusion. Tlie prejiulict’ against tlie plough is perhaps the moat inveterate of all ; that stop can 
" never ho recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation ; he is reduced to the second 
" grade of Rajputs j no MfAn will marry his daughter, and ho must go a step lower in the social scale 
** to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded position. In 
" meetings of the irihe and at marriages the Rajputs undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at 
" meals with tlie Hal Bdh, or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled ; and many, to avoid the 
" indignity of exclusion, iiovi'r appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as 
" old as the Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of mother-earth with an iron plough-share ; others do- 
" dare that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The probable reason is that the 
" li'gitiniato weapon of the Ksliatria, or military class, is the sword j the plough is the insignia of a 
" lower walk in life, and the exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renuncia* 

" lion of the privileges of caste. 

" The giving one's daughter to an inferior in casto is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
" agriculture. Even RanjiT Singh, in the height of lii^ prosperity and power, felt the force of 
" this i>rejudico. The Raja of KAn^’a deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
" sisters to DliiAii Singh, himself a Miaii of the Jammu stock, but not the equal of the Katoch 
" prince. Tlie llAjpuls of Kaigarh, in the Nurpur p;irgaiiah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
" and immolated their female relatives to avoid the disgrace of Kanjit Singh's alliance ; and when 
" MiAn Tudma, a renegade Pathania, married his tlaughter to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, uu- 
" deterred by the meiiace.s of Ran jit Singh, deprived him and his immediate connexions of the Jaj^ ^ 

" Dya, and to this day refuse to associate with his descendants. The seclusion of their women * 

" is also maintained with severe 8trictnes.s. The dwellings of Rajjnxts can always he recognised by 
" one familiar with tlio country. TJio houses are placed in isolated posituins, cither on the crest of ^ 

" a hill whicli commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a foro4 sedulously preserved | 

" to form an imponetrahle screen. When natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promot- j 
" od to afford the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from j 
** live house, stands the ‘ maudi ' or vestibule, beyond whoso precincts no one unconnected with the 
“ household can venture to intrude. A privileged stranger who has business with the master of the 1 
" house may by favour occupy the vestibule. But even this concossiou is jealously guarded, and ) 

" only those of decent caste and respectable charac’.tor are allowed to come oven as far as 4)he 1 
" * mandi.* A remarkable instance of the extremes to which this seclusion is carried occurred under ^ 

« my own experience. A Katoch's house in the Mandi territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
*'(tey. There was no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women, and rather than brave 
" Uio public gaze they kept their aparlmou Is and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
" wish to visit their parents must travel in covered palanquins, and tho.so too poor to afford a cou%^ 

" vcyanco travel by night, taking unfrequented roads tlirough thickets and ravines. ^ 

" It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajput clings to those deep-rooted 
" prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to 
" maiutaiu their fancied purity. In the quantity of wa.sto land which abounds in the hills, a 
♦* ready livelihood is offered to those who will cultivab the soil for their daily bread j but this 
" altSnative involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather follow any pro- 


1 Hence the word JaikAri commonly used to denote first-class BAjpdts in the hiUa» 
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** cariouB pnrsiiit than Btshmit to the disgraco, * Some lotinge away theSr time on the tope of the 
** monntainsi spreading nets for the capture of hawks ; many a day they watch In vain suhslstlng on 
** herries and on game accidentally entangled ini their nets 5 at last when fortune grants 
•• them success they despatch the prize to their friends below, who tame and instruct the bird 
“ for the purpose of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in sporting either 
" with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun : one jpdt he-ts the bushes, and the 
other carries the hawk ready to he sprung after any quarry that rises to tho view. At the close 
** of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro* 
long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs 
** returning from the fields, and in the same manner barter their flesh for other neco'^snrios of life, 
** However the prospect of starvation 1ms already driven many to take Iho plongh, and "he number 
** of seceders daily inci'cases. Onr administration, though jnsl nud liberal, has a levelling ten- 
** dency 5 service is no longer to he procured; and to many the stern rltoriiativo has arrived of tak- 
** ing to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring the pangs c i hunger and death. 

So long as any resource remains the fatal step will ho posfponed, hut it & easy to foresee that 
<< the struggle cannot he long protracted ; necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later the 
“ pressure of want will oveutnally overcome the scruples of the most bigoted 

Next to the royal clans in social importanco are those races with whom they are connected 
** by marriage. Tho honour of the alliance draw's them also within the exclusive circle. It is not 
“easy to indicate the line which separates tho Rajputs from the elans immediately ])clow him, and 
« known in the hills by the appellation ofRdthi; tlio Mfaii would restrict the term (Rdjpiit) 
** to those of royal descent j the Ratlii naturally seeks a broader definition, so as to include his own 
pretensions. Altogether, I am inclined to think iLat the limit I have fixed will bo admitted to 
‘ he Just, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Ril jputs who are them selves tho mem- 
<hers of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. Among these (second-class) tribes 

< the most eminent are the Manilas, Juri^l, and Sonkla lUjpnts. The two former are indeed 
branches of the .Tammuwdl clan, to w'hich they arc considered but little inferior. They occasional- 

< ly receive the salntaiion of Jai Rya, and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another class 

< of H&Jptits who enjoy great distinction in tho hills are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 

* lUnas whose title and tenure generally preceded even the Rijas themselves. Iheso petty chiefs 

* have long since been dispossessed, and Ihcir holdings abscirhed in the larger principalities which 
** I have enincratcd. Still the name of B 4 na is retained, and their allianco is eagerly desired by 
« the M(6ns. All these tribes affect most of the customs of lldjpAts. They select secluded spots 

for their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular with whom they marry or betroth 
in marriage, hut liave generally taken to ogriculturo. In this particular consists their chief dis- 
'' tinction fro|j| tho Midns.*' 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there arc now-a-days not many even of 
the better E^jput families who do not themselves do every kind of field work 
other than ploughing. He also points out tliat the E^l^puts of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakars of the first grade. For the ab- 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Eajput and Thakar, see the 
extracts quoted under the head Thakar (section 459). Finally I may state 
that throughout the Hill States, tho Etljputs of proximate descent from niling 
chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Kshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from mere Eiijputs. I have tabm two figures togetber. The Rfij- 
puts of the sub-montane of Hushydrpur, JS.landhar, and Ambala differ little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following Kdngra proverbs illust^rate Mr. Barnes’ description of tlui Hill Riij- 
ptijs I It is bad to deal with a Rdjput ; sometimes you get double value, 
and sometimes nothing at all ; ” and A R&jput’s wedding is like a fire of 
maize stalks j great rolling of drums, and very little to eat.” 

•P. 168 * j*, Abstract No. 82 on the next page* gives the figures for the several tribes 

roughly grouped by locality, those of the higher hills coming first, then those 
of HushyArpur, and then those of JAlandhar and AmbAla. Many of those are 
mere lorn clans named after their principal seats. It is probable that all iheso 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what that stock 
was seem to be lost in obscurity. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports give 
little or no information regarding these tribes or clans ; while Mr, Coldstream’s 
report, from which I had hoped for much informatioD, is wholly silent on the 
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tribes of the Eastern Hills. 
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subject. The figureB lor tribal divisions of the Rji jpdts of the Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed the divisions themselves do «ot 
seem to be very clearly marW. Mr. Barnes -writes : — ^ 

Each class comprises immoroufl BTib-divisions. As the family increased, individnals left the rp^2601 
court to settle on some estate in the country, and their descendants, though still retaining the ^ 

generic appellation of the race, are further distinguislied hy the name of the estate with which 
^ they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
the ancestor furnishes a surname for posterity. Thus among tho Pathdnias or Ntirpnr Mf&ns 
there are twenty -two recognised sub-divisions ; the Golerias are distributed into thirteen distinct 
tribes jtho Katoch clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
• nominations. A Hdjiidt interrogated hy one who he thinhs will understand those refined distinc- 
tion«, will give the name, not of his clan hut of his patronymic. To a stranger ho glveaji|po 
detail, hut ranges himself under the general appellation of Ksliatriya or Kajput.’* 


W. Rajput tribes of the Eastern Hills.— The Katoch, Goleria, and Dharwal (Nos. 1,2, 

Katoch is the family of tho Kdngra dynasty, a dynasty which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tre(» shows an unbroken lino of four hundred and seventy kings, and 
whoso kingdom once included the whole of the Hoshyarpnr and Jalandhar districts. The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch. Sir Lepel Griffin writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and tho neighbouring Hill Rajas : — 

** Anleccdont to lyliat are called historic times, con jecture must take the place of truth ; but 
“ it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, hy tho side of which the noblest names 
“ of Europe seem hut ns of yesterday, contain some semblance of fhe truth. These quiet mountain 
valleys, guarded by difficult passes, by ice and hy snow', lay altogether out of the path of the 
‘ invading annies which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 
“ Hindustan from the north-west. Here a yjcnceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
their stronglh against their neighhours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
* thousands of years, and their royal dyuasties may have hcen already ancient when 

I* Moses^w’as loading the Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks were steering their swift ships to 


llicir pride is expressed in the following proverb In the house of the Katoch the work- 
man gets coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rice.” Tlic Katoch claim to form a third section of 
the great Rfi^jput stock, Bdrajhansi and Chandrahansi being the other two. They say they aie de- 
scended from an ancestor called Bhdmi who was formed from the sweat on Rli/igwatrs forehead ; 
and 83 n««?»a moans earth, it. may ho that their division completes tho triplet of tho Hun, the 
Moon, and the Earth-born races. 

The Goleria are the ruling family of Golcr, and a branch of the Katoch stock j tho Hharwil 
1 cannot identify. Some of the K&ngra RAthorhavo returned tlieir clan as DharwAl. 

Pathlal (Nos, 4, 6). — The Cliandcl .*irc one of the 86 royal races, and arc 
fully doflcnbcd in Elliott’s Maces of the N,-W, Prorifices. It is not impossible that they we 
the P*iuio stock as the ChamlAl, outcastes where subjects, Rajpiits where dominant, Tliey are returned 
chiefiy from tho Native State of Bildspur. It would he interesting to know how this lowest, of all 
the Rajput races finds a place among ilio Simla Stales, and whetlier the ruling family of Bllaspur 
19 Chamlel, Tlie Pathidl appear.^ to be among tho most distingiiislied of the second class Rdjpdts, 
and might, according to Mr. Lyall, more properly be classed as first-tJass Thakars. In Kdngra 
8,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal Pathidl, and are shown under both headitxgs. 

The Pathania (No. 6), — Tins is the tribe to ivhich the ruling family of Ndrpur in Kdngra 
helonged, and is said to take its name from Pathdnkot in Gurddsjmr, the first possession which 
‘the lamily occupied on tlieir emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindustan ; ’’ though in this 
case it would seem more yirohahlc that they gave their name to tho town. I have, however, receiv- 
ed a tradition, though not from good authority, that the Pathdnia Rdipiits only occupied Pathdn- 
KotBomofive or SIX centuries ago. Tliey arc chiefly found In tho Huahydrpur and Kdngra dis- 
tricts. They are said to lie of the same stock as tlio'Katoch. 

Jaswdl ere tho ancient ruling family of the Je-^wdn dun in the low 
hills of mishyariiur. They arc nearly allied with tho Katoch house of Kdngra, 

(No. 8). — The Budwdl are the ancient ruling family of Butdrpur, and are said 
te take their name from Bdda in Kfingra on the Hushydrpur Wer, The Rdnas of the Bft 
Manaswdl or tableland of the Husliydrpur Siwdliks were Diidwdl Rdjpdts, and the clan still holds 
the tract. They are chiefly found in Hnshydriiur, 


*1^*? Kflehl and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10. 11).- Iho Kilchi is said to be a clan of the Uani 
RdjpfltB, which see further on ; hut the Hushydrpur Kilclii have returned their second sub- fP 2511 
a as follows : Bliatti, 240 t Chauhan. 265 •. Ohorew'dlia. IHA . T.nrUln oar . 


V %** j* — 'T — iiutv xvtumeu tueir secona sud- 

divlnon as follows : Bliatti, 240 j Chauhan, 266 j Ohorowdha, 184 j Laddn, 906; Manj, 127 * 

Of the Khoja 2,278 have shown themselves as Jsinjtia and 1,189 as^ Ndm 


1,279 ! Pathdnia, 86 

* T J J 1 "T " — “/"'J** fcAivAUJWAvc’s UH iianiua ana as mam. 

Of the Ii^n 906 l*ve shown themselves as KUclii also. All these are confined almost entirely 
to Hnshydrpor, and are probably local clans. ^ 
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The Nani (No. 12). — ^Tbe K^a are with the exception perhaps of the Manj, the most wi^el/ 
spread of the Hill Rdjputs j but their head^gnarters are the districts of J^andhar and Huabydr- 
ptiT. The Naru would appear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hnshyir- 
pur, many or most of whom are still Hinda^ and those of the adjoining northern portions of 
Jdlandhar say that they are Chandrabansi and came from tlie hills ; while those of the east of 
Jdlandhar about Philaur, wiio arc all Musalm^ns, say their ancestor was a Poghbansi Rijpdt who 
came from Aiudhia, entered the service of Shahdh-ul-din Ghori, and eventually settled near 
Philaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a RAja of Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, end settled at Bajwara in ITushy^rpur. The NAru 
held the Hariana tract on the Jolandhar and Ilusliyirpur border till the Sikhs dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jalandhar Naru was Man, a name which, as Mr. Barkley points 
out, suggests an origin from eastevu Hindustan or Central India Of the Hushyarpur Ndru 
1,272 have also shown themselves Kilchi. 656 as Manhas, and 903 as Condal. 

The Ghorewaha (No. 18), — The head-quarters of the GhorewAha are the Jalandhar district, 
pf which they occupy the eastern corner, and are found in small numbora in alP the 
adjoining districts. To the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them tho K^u. 
They are almopt all Musalmiln. They are Kachwaha Raj puls, do‘?cendants of Rash, tho second son 
of R^fma. They say that Raja Man, sixth in de.<eent from Kash, had two »o»is KachwAba and 
Hawaha, and that they are of the lineage of Haw.4ha. The two brothor:^ met Shahdb-ul-dfn Ghari (!) 
with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day • hence their name. The division of their country took place while they wore yet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in iheir present tract was probably an early one. Tho RAhon Qhorcwdha, 
who are still Hindus, would seem to have immigrated morcdatoly than tho rest of tho tribe, as 
they trace their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still I’vo in Kota and Buiidi in 
ll^jputana. Mr. Barkley is diepo-;ed to put tin* Ghorewaha conquest ''*f their present territory at 
some five centuries ago. In the time of Akbnr their possessions would seem to have been more 
extensive than they arc now. 

The Mao J (No. 14) \ — The Manj are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 
BAjptits, if our figures are to bo accepted as correct. They hold the south-western portion of the " 
Jalandhar and the north-western portion of the Liidhiana district, and are to be found in all the 
adjoining districts and States. There are also some 9,000 of them shown in the Pindi district, 
These last are the Alpial of £liat district who have returned themselves as Manj Alpidl j but 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Tjudhiana and Jalandhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Bhatti Rajputs, and descended from Raja Salviihaii, father of R^ja 
Rasalu of S{alkot. Some 600 years ago Shekli Chiichu and Shekli Kilchi, two Manj Hdjputs, are 
said to have si'tlled at Hatur in the south-west, of Ludhifi.na, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country j and the . I alandhar traditions refer their conquest of tlio tract lo tho 
time of Ahi-ul-cUn Khilji. As however they state that Shekh Chachu was (converted by Makhdum 
Shah Jahiuia of Uchh, who died in 1J83 A.D., it would appear that if tho tradition has any 
foundation, Ala-ul-dm Salyad must be meant. After tho dissolution of tho Dehli Empire tho 
Manj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the Satluj, till 
diBposse8i<ed of it by the Ahluwalia Sikhs and Raiijit Singh ; and even earlier than this tho Manj 
Nawihs of Kot Isa Khan had attained considevablo imi>ortance under the Emperors. North of 
the Satluj the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality; but they held a large tract 
of country in the South-west of the Jalandhar district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsian, and 
held of it injdgir under the Muglnils hut were dispossessed by Tara Singh Qheha and the 
Sindbiinw^la Sikhs. The Manj arc now all Musalnidn, though many were still Hindu after the 
time of Shekii Clinch u. Their genealoghts live in Patiala, as do those of the Bhatti of Jalandhar. 

Ay hi 'i'‘ A hhariihQ Manj are wrongly shown as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ghorewaha of Ludhiana, 

• Th6 Taon (No. 15). — The Tdoui are also Bhatti and descendants of Raja Salv^,han, whoso 
grandson Rai Tan is their eponynuuis ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amba, is said to havo 
built AmbAla. They occupy the low hills and sub-montane in the north of Amhdla district 
Including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to havo 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 

CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 

458.^ The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82). — The 

*P. 98-9. figures for these castes are given in Ahslract^ No. 71 on page 219.*^ The R^wat 
has already been described in section "1 45. The Thakar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and Rdthi, are the lower cksses of Hill 

1 For the greater part of the description of the RSjpdts of the J&landhar district, 1 am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Barkley, who has g^ven me access to a most valuable coUeotion of 
MS. notes made when he was Depnty Uommiasioner of that district, 

n 
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Kfijpfits who, tih^ugh they are admittedly Rfijputs and give their daughters to 
Rdjpfits, who are styled by that- title, do not reach the standard defined in 
section 4 56 which would entitle them to be called RAjput, but are on the 
other hand above the Eiiwat. The line between Rfijput and Thakar is 
defined, so far as it is capalde of definition, in the following section. The line 
between Thakar and llithi may be roughly said to consist in the fact that 
Rdthis do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage ; though the 
term R&thi is commonly apidied l)y Rfijputs of the ruling liouses t,o all below 
them. Again the line between R^thi and Kanet is (exceedingly difficult to 
draw ; in fact in (yliainlia liitthi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry togetlier, and it is said that Rat hi is in Cliamba and Jammu 
only^anotlier name for the same people wlio are called Kanet- in Kulu and 
Kfingra. Thus no K a not s but numerous R^itliis are returned from Chamba. 

On the otlier hand, no otlier of the Hill States returns <'itlier Thakars or 
RAthis, liaving prohaldy included tlie foiMn('r with Rajputs and the latter with 
Kanets. Even Mr. Lyall says : Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to 
ap])ly to any l)iit the low('st class and speaking of Kulu, he says; The 
children of a Ural i man or R^ijput by a Kanet wife are called Bi-fibrnans and 
“ Ilfijpuis, the term lltltlii l)eing often added as a qualification by any one who 
himself ])retcnds to uimiixed hlood/^ 

459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of the distinction l)Otween Thakar and 
Rfi-thi : — 

** The UatluM ai'e c^Hcntinlly nn agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Ndrpur and 
“ Naddoii ]>nrgaTiahH. 'Pho Udtlii^ aiul the CJhiraths coustituto the two great cultivating trihts iu 
these hills ; and it i' n rouiarhuhlc fad. that iu all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where the 
crops are scanty and the s(»il dcmandH Hcvcro labour to compensate the hn^haudmen, the Hatlnn 
** predominate. It is an rare to find a lliithi in the valleys as to meet a (ihirath in tho mort. 

“ secluded nillH, Rach cla-<s holds possession of its peculiar d<onain, and tho different bpbitH and 
RSBociations created by the difforont localities have improaped upon each caste a peculiar 
“ phyaiognoiny and character. Tho Kathis generally are a robust and handsome race j their 
** features are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fair ; and their Tnubs athletic, as if 
“ exercised .and invigorated by the stuhhorii soil upon which their lot is thrown, (dn tho other 
hand, the Qhirnth is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted and sickly ; goitre is fearfully 
prcynleut nm()ug his race j and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and 
"prolific the soil, liowover favourable to vegetable life, tho air and climate are not equally adapted 
" to the development of Ihc human frame. 

“ The llathis arc attentive and careful agriculturisK Their v omen take little or no part in [P.252] 
" the labours of tho iiold. In origin they belong neither to the K^'hatl•^yn nor to tho yddra class, 

“ but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly increased by 
** defections from tho Kaj])uts, and by illegitimate connections. Tlio offspring of a Hijput father 
“ by a Sudya mother would he styled a ll^thi, and accepted as such by tho brotherhood. The sects 
oi tho Rathis are iiinumerahle ; no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them. 

" They arc as numerous as tho villages they ndiabit, from which indeed their distinguishing names 
** generally derived. A Rathi is cognizant only of tho sects which immediately surround him. 

" They form a society quite nxillieieut for his few wants, and he ha^i little idea of tho extent and 
** ramifications of hi< tribe. 'I’he higher scct'i of tho Rathis are generally styled Thakars. They 
" are affronted at being called Rdthis, although they do not affect to bo Rajputs, The best 
families among the Thakars give their daughters in marriage to the lea^^t ( ligible of the mjpdts, 
and thus an affinity is estahlished between these two great tribes. The Rathis generally assume 
‘^uio thread of caste. They avoid wine, and ai’e extremely temperate and irugal in their habits. 

* They take money for (heir danghlerH, or exchange them, - -a practice reprobated by the Shastras 
!( countonanceil by the highest castes. On the deatli of an elder brother the widow lives 
with the next brother, or, il she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value from 
the husband she selects. Allpget her, the Rathis are the host hill subjects wo possess; — their 
‘ manners arc simple, quiet, and unaffected ; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
'* tlm use of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal," 

Here he makes Thakars first class Rdthis. Mr, Lyall on the other hand 
seems inclined to class Thakars as second or third class R&jputs* Spetiu^g of 
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tbe oasis tables which he appends, to his reports, in which he classes thi'Hindii ' 
population under the heads of first nade Brahman ; second grade Brdhman j 
first grade l^jpfit j second grade jRfijput ; Khatris, Mahfijans, Kiiir% &c. ; 
first grade Sfidras, Thakars, Rfithis, &e. ; second grade Sudras ; he writes 

** The RAjptit' f-lane of the >’.PCOii<i grade might more properly bo caLjd first grade Thakars * 
“among the most distingaished and numerous of them are the Habrols^ the PathUls, the Dhatwdls> 

“ the Indaurias, the N&ngles, the Gumharis, the Rdnes, the Banidls, tlio Baiiats^ the Mailes. 
They marry their daughters to the MiiUis, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. In 
the statements most of the Thakars have been entered as second class Rdjpdts, ard a few as 
“ first class Sddras. Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly have been 
“ classed as Rathis. The Nurpur Thakars are all no bettor than Bathis. A Thakari if asked in 
"what way he is bettor thru a Rdtl.I will say that his own uuiunors an*l social customs, 
particularly in respect of soiling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c., are mfiJre like 
“tliose of the Mfan class than thost! of the Rathis arc. Tlio best line of distinction however 
is the marriage connection ; the Mfan will marry a Thakar’s daughter, but not a Rdthi's, 
The Kathi’s daughter marries a Tbakar, and her daughter can then marry a Mfdn. No 
one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to bo addressed as one. Tlie tonn is understood to convey 
some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between Thakar and Rdthi is however very loose. 

•* A rick man of a Rathi family, like Shib Dfdl Chaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an 
impoverished lidja, and his whole elan gets a kind of .‘^tep and becomes Thakar Edjpdt. So 
* again a Raja out riding falls in love with a Pathial girl hording cattle, and marries her 
“ whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mfans. The whole thing reminds one 
“ of the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested 
“ in the struggle are grcak>r hero, as a man cannot separate Idmself entirely from his clan, and 
** must lake it up with him or stay wdiore he is, and except tliat the tactics or rules of the game 
" are hero stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 

•p, 101 . And the quotation from the same report given on page 221* may be referred to. 
The Rdthi does not seem to be a favourite in Kdngra. Here are two proverbs 
about him : ‘^The Rtitlii in the stocks, the barley in the mill and A 
Rdthi, a goat, a devotee, and a widow woman ; all need to be kept weak, for 
if strong they will do mischief/^ 

Of the Thakars of Ktogra 2,278 have shown their tribe as Phul, and 
4,804j as Jarautia. In Gurddspur ^007 are shown as Panglana and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 0,000 altogether show Kftsib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical gotia. Among the Rat his of Kangm there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barhdi, 8,029 Chfi.ngra, 1,879 Dharwal, ], 6^,82 Gurdwfil, 1,113 
Goital, 1,101 Mangwal, 518 Phawfil, and 1,774 Rdkor. In Chamba there are 
2,350 Chophal, Altogether 15,000 show themselves as K^sib. There is a 
local saying that there are as many clans of Rathis as there are different kinds 
of grass. 

450a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103). — These have been 
already discussed togetlier with the Rajputs of the Western Hills in sec* 
tions 468, 464. 
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PART IV.— MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
^ AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

460. Introductory and General. — T have roughly grouped the tribes and 
castes whicli I propose to discuss in this pari of the present chapter under three 
beads, Minor Dominant Tribes, Minor Agricultural and Past oral Tribes, and 
Foreign Races. Tlie figures for each group will be found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion of tbc castes which compose it;. No very definite line can 
be drawn between the several groups ; but. the general idea of the classification 
has been to include in tlic first such tribes or east.es as, while not of suflScient 
magnitude or gcmoral importance to rank with the four great races which have 
been discussed in the two prec'oding parts of the chapter, yet occupy a' social 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and either are or have been within 
recent t.imes politically dominant in tlieir tribal territories. In the second 
group T have incliuh'd those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important dement in the agricultural section of the population, 
occupy a subject or su))ordina(.e position, and ha.vc not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella- 
neous a.ssori.ment. of ])ersons wliO boar titles, such as Shekli or Mughal, which 
purport to denote foiH'ign origin. Many, perhaps most of them, a.re really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 

But no general grouping of eastos in tlic Panjtih can hope to b'* (jxaci ; and 
this appeared to be tbe most convenient plaee in which to discuss them. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the cha,])ter complete tlie essentially land-own- 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panjdb. The Rriihinans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas ; but- they will be more 
conveniently d(*alt witli under a separate h(‘ad in the next part of the chapter. 

MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 

461. Minor dominant tribes. — The tribes or castes wliich I have included 

in Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those w)uch are, lihe the Jats and ♦p.iee- 
B&jputs, dominant in parts of the Panjiih, hut are not so nurnerous or 67. 
so widely sj)read as to rank with those great ra.ces. Indeed many of them 
are probably tribes ratlier than castes or races ; though in some cases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in ot.bers an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, tlie Karrfi.1, Gakkhar, 

Awfi.li, and Khattar of the Salt-range Tract, the Khokhar, Kharral and 
Dfiudpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, Meo and Khfin- 
zfidah of the Eastern Plains ; wliilc the Gujar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest, comes last by liimself. With the Western Plains group are 
included the Kfiihia., llfins, and Khagga, for whom I have no separate figures ; 
indeed it will be apparent from a peinsal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all these minor (*astes in the western half of the Province are 
exceedingly imprfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the ill- 
deiined nature of the liue separating Jats from Rfijputs already alluded to 
sources of^ great confusion, but many of these tribes have set up claims to an 
origin which shall connect them with the founder of the .Mahomedan religion, 
or with some of the great Mahomedan conquerors. . 
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Thus we find many of them returned or classed as Shekh, Mughal> ov what 
not ; and the figures of the Abstiuct alone are exceedingly misleading, I have 
in each case endeavouied to separate the numbers thus returned, and to include 
them under their projper caste headings ; and it is the figures thus given in the 
text; and not those 6t’ tlie tables, that should be referred Lo. Even these arOv^ 
not complete, for till we have the full detail of clans we cannot complete the " 
classification. 

The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subject 
which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass by 
unnoticed. I will only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-ningo Tract is to claim j^krab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
Province to claim Rajput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 
mountain country of (he Salt-range and the great plateaus of the Western 
Plains are the inosl iutei’csting sections of the T*anj^b land-owning classes, 
need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
return. 

462* The Karral (Caste No. 101). — The KarrS,ls are returned for Haz&ra 
only ; and I have no infoniiation con(;erning them save what Major Waee gives 
in his Settlement Re])ort of that district, lie writes : The Karrdl country 
^consists of the 'NiivsLi/dqak in the Abbottabdd The Karrfi,ls were 
^ formerly the subjects of the Gakkluirs, from whom they emancipated them- 
‘ selves some two centuries ago. Originally Hindus, their conversion to Isldm 
^ is of comparatively modern date. Thirty years ago their acquaintance with 
‘ the Mahoinedan faith was still slight ; and tliongh they now know more of 
^ it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 
still observ«.ble in their social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
their fields, which they cultivate sim])ly and industriously. For the rest, 
their character is crafty and cov/ardly.^^ Major Waco further notes that the 
Karruls are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds.'^ This 
would make the Karrals *)iie of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jalilam; and I have been informed by a native ofiicerthat 
they claim Rajjjut origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kayani Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came from Kay4ii, but was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great 1 But the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Rdja 
Basdlu of Panjal) folklore had by a i)aramour of the scavenger class four 
sons, Seo, Tco, Ghoo, and Kara, from whom are respectively descended the 
Si^-ls, Tiwdnas, Ghebas, and Karrals. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Saiyads, and Dhunds. 

463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68). — The Gakkhars arc the ancient rulers 
of the northern portion of the cis-lndus Salt-range Tract, just as arc the 
Awfi.ns and Janjuas of the southern portion of the same tract ; and it appears 
probable that they at one ( ime oven*an Kashmir, even if they did not found a 
dynasty there. Their own stor^ is that they are descended from Kaigohar 
of the Kayfini family then reigning in IspahS.n ; that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were eventually 
driven back to K4bul, whence lh(?y entered the Panj^b in company with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi early in the 1 1 th century. This last is certainly untrue, 
for Perishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkhar army 
in the neighbourhood of PeshAwar. Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that they were 
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emigrante from Khorfia&n who settled in the Panjdb not later than 300 
A.D., and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the Mahoinedan invasion of India. 
Eerishtah writes of them during Muhammad Ghori^s invasion in 1^06 

A.D. 

** Daring the robldeiico of Muhammad Gliori at Lahore on this occasion, the Ghakkars who 
inhabit the country along the hanks of the Nflab up to the foot of the mountains of Siw^ik, 
** exercised unheard of cruelties on the Muhammadans and cut ofE the communication between the 
** provinces of Pesii&war and Multan. These Ghakkars were a race of wild barbarians, without 
** either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon as a female child was bom, to 
carry her to the door of the house and there i*r<>claim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
** knife in the other, that any person who watitod a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
“ mediately to ho put to death, lly this means they had n\orc men than women which occasioned 
•* the custom of having several Imshands to one wife. When this wife was visited by one of her 
husbands sht! left a mark at the door, which being observed by any of the other husbands, he with- 
“ drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
** Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to the true 
“ faith while a captive. A great ])art of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
** religion, were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith ; at the same time most of the 
" inhdcls who inhabited the mountains between Gliaziii and the Indus were also converted, some 
** by force and others by persuasion, and at the present day (^1609 A.D.) they continue to profess 
" the faith of IsUm. ” Briggs' Ferishiah, t, 183/. 

The Gakkhars however did not hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on his return from Lahore. 

General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridje of 
Dionysius, and holds them to be descendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Scyt;hians of t/he Abtir tribe, who moved from Hyrkania to Abrytin on the 
Jahlam under either Darius Ilystaspes (circa 500 ji.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at. i)ages to 33, Vol. II of the Archseolo- 
gieal Reports, and at pages 574 to 581 oE Gritfin^s ranjdh Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early hislory is given in Brandreth^s Settle- 
ment; Report of the Jahlam llistrict. As Mr. Thomson says : The 

Turanian origin of tJie Gakkhars is highly i)robahle ; but the rest of the 
theory is merely a plausible surmise. On tin? Avhole there seems little use in 
going beyond the sober narrative of Perishlah, wlio represents the Gakkhars 
as a brave and savage race, living mostly in the hills, with little or no rtligion, 
and much given to polyandry and infanticide. They have now, in 
apparent imitation of tlie Awans, set up a claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many of the Rawalpindi Gakkhars returned themselves as Mughals, while 
I am told that some of the Gakkhars of Chakwal entered themselves as 
R&jputs. 

464 . At; present; the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal- 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plateaus at the foot, of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Haripur 
in Haz&i’a. To the figures given in Table Vlll-A should be added 1,543 
persons who returned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned t hemselves as Mughal Kavfini, of whom 
8,861 were in Ktiwalpindi, 502 in Jahlam, and 93 in Kohdt This would 
raise the total number bf Gakkhars to 31,881, of whom about half are in 
Rawalpindi. They are described by Mr. Thomson as compact, sinewy, and 
vigorous, but not. large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavalry in Upper India; proud and self-respecting, but not first-class 
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agriculturists ; with no contempt for labour;'" since many work as coolies oS 
the railway ; but preferring service in the army or police. Their race feelingS 
is strong, and a rule of inheritance disfavours G^fchars of the half-blood. 1 
Colonel Cracroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marria^ 
to any other class except Saiyada^ that they keep their women very strictly 
secluded, and marry only among the higher Rajputs,, and among tlu m only 
when they cannot find a siiiia])le match among themselves. Some of their 
principj men arc verj’ gentlemanly in their bearing, and show unmistake- 
'' ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
and, tliough the Sikhs reduced them to tlie most al)joct poverty, are looked 

up to in the district at‘ men of high rank and 
position, and in times of commotion they would 
assuredly take the lead one way or the other. 
Thus the character of the savage Gargars^^ 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
iiave returned their clans, which are very well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
a few of the largest. Their local distribution 
in the Talilam District is fully described in Mr. Thoinson^s Settlement Report. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12). -The Awtlns, with whom have been 
included all who returned tliemselves as Quthshrihi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where thi^y once held independent possessions of very con- 
siderable extent., and in the western and central portions of which they 

are still the dominant race. 
They extend along the whole 
length of the range from Jahlam 
to the Indus, and are found in 
gn^at numbers throughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemtlns and 
tlie Safed Koh ; though in 
Trans-Indus Baunu they partly 
and in Dehra Ismail almost 
wholly disappear from our 
tables, being included in the 
term .Fat which in those parts means not very much more than ccstera. 
Thus we find among the Jats of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Aw^.n as their tribe <and who should i)robably be classed as Awan, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
mately with the western border of the Chakw^Ll and Find Dadaii Khdn 
tahslh* They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multfin and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the western Salt-range, 
but have been gradually driven up into the hills by Path^Lns advancing from 
the Indus and Tiw^lnas from the Jahalm. 

Their sto^ is that they are descended from Qutb Shdh of Ghazni, him- 
self a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet^s daughter, who came from Hirdt about 1035 A.D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshdwar. Thence they spread along the 
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Surangil ... 

... 1,681 
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Salt-range, forming independent^' elans by whom the Chief of K£l£b&gh was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are wore probably descendants of the Bactrian Greeks driven south 
from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from Hirat to India, and that 
they entered the Panjftb not more than ^ome 250 years ago as a conquering 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed tlie Janjua Ilfijputs of the 
bait-range country, fu neral (hinningham, on the other hand, is inclined to 
identify them with the Jud, whom Babar mentions as being descended from 
the same ancestor as the Janjuas and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of liis invasion, and who were so stalled from tJic old name of Mount 
Sakesar whidi is still the tribal cent re of the Aw an race. He would make 
botn the Aw&ns and the Janjuas Anuwjin or descendants of Anu ; and thinks 
it probable that t hoylield the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-range at 
the time of the Indo-Scylhian inmsion which drove lliem southwards to take 
refuge in tlio mountains. {Archeological Reports^ Vol. II, page 17j^.) 

Bfibar describes the dud and Janjuas as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt-range and of the i>lain count ly at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jalilam, and mentions that, tlieir minor Cliiefs were called Malik, a title 
still usc‘d bjr tlic headmen of those parts. The Jalandhar Awiins state that 
they came into that distric*! as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought tliem Avith him from t he Salt -range ; and it is not impossible 
that they may have accoinpauiod the forces of Bfibav. Many of them 
were in former t imes in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the sam-e 
time their (‘oniu'ction wnth their Jahindhar liornes. It is almost certain lhai 
Mr. Brandreth^s theory is incorrect. Tin; Awans have been almost tlio solo 
occupant s of the Midnwfili Salt -range Tract for the last 000 years. Mr. 
Tlioinfon eonsulers tlu* wdiole question in s'^ctions 7-^-74 of his Jahlam Settle- 
ment, Report, and addiK'es many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that the Awans ar<‘ a Jat race who eaine througli the passes west of Derah 
Ismfdl Khtlii and spread nortlj wards to the country near vSakesar. a conclusion 
towards wdiich some of the traditions of Derail Ismdil Klian also, are said to 
point. I may add that some of the Awdns of Gujrat are said to trace their 
origin from Sindli. Major Waee also is inclined to givt‘ the Awdns a Jat 
origin. In the genealogical tree of tlio Kdlabngli family which used to be the 
chief family of the trilic, in which tree their descimt is traced from Gutb 
Shdh, sovtTal Hindu names, such as Rai Harharan^ occur immediately below 
the haine of Qiiib Shah. The Awans still employ Hindu Brdhmans as 
family priests. 

466 . Mr. Thomson des(*rihes the Awdiis as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldered, but not tall ; strenuous but slovenly cultivators ; and esseutially 
a peasant race, (.lolouel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes : The Awdns are a brave high-spiviivHl race but wit hal exceeding- 
ly indolent. In fioint of cliainetev there is lil tic in them to admire ; headstrong* 
** and irascilile to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
'' are constantly in hot water ; tlieir quarrels leivding to affrays and their affrays 
not unfrequently i‘nding in liloodshed. As si set-off against this it must 
be allowed that their manners are fi'aiik and eiigiiging, and although they 
cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkab^^ 
free from crime. Mr. Steedraan says : “ The Awans hold a high, but 
not the highest place among the tribes of the Rawalpindi District. As a rule 
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1 . 

Kliokhar 

... 18,388 

7. 

UahkiU .. 

. 6,118 

2 . 

Madliwdl 

... 11,908 

8 . 

Khiifdna.. 

0,105 

3 . 

Khattar 

... U ,278 

9 . 

TlaHml .. 

0,299 

4. 

Kalghaii 

. . 11,166 

10 . 

Gul.diuhl 

. 3,450 

6 , 

llotian 

... 8.394 

! n . 

Kang 

2,979 

6. 

Jand 

... 6,288 

12 . 

Cliahan .. 

. 2,826 


they do not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes, and the 
children of a low-caste woman by an Awfin are not considered triro Aw£,ti8. 

In Jahlam their position would s(!hrcely seem to be so bigli as in Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to zamhdar or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and Janjuas who are Sah't vn gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lopel Grifiiii at pages 570/ of his 

Panjdb Chiefs, The Awiins 

have returned very f(^w large 
Awan clans. sub-divisions. I give the 

figures for some of the largest, 
in the margin. Of the Kho- 
khar s are iu Rawalpindi, 
Jahlam, 3,949 iu 
Slidnpuv, 2,4.38 in llannu, and 

I 3,301 in Hazru’a ; while of the 

Kliatlar 10,916 are in Rawal- 
pindi. These mct.are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Awans, but have returiu‘cl themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
the three tribes having a common origin. 

467. The Khattar (Caste No, 132).— The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the xVwtins, audtoh-, likt^thiMn and I he western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shdh (liir ‘shi of Ghazni. But the 
Aw^ns do not always admit the relationship, and the Khattars arc said often 
to claim Riijput origin. Mr. Steeduiau liow-'ver acee])t.s tlicir Awan origin, 
and says that an Awan admits it, but looks ii])()n the Khai tars as an inferior 
section of the tTil )0 to whom ln' will not giv(‘ his (laughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who redates the history of the principal Khattar familms 
at pages 561 to 569 of his Panjdb Chief Sy thinks that. th(\y wer<‘ originally 
inhabitants of Khor^istin who (iain* to India with the early Mahomedan 
invaders. Hut (Lionel Cra«.*roft notes that t.lui Khattars of Rawalpindi still 
retain marriage customs which |x>int to an Indian origin ; and they them- 
selves have a tradition of having bovUi driven out of their territory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghdiiist^ln, and returning tlumei' with the armies of 
Muhammad Ghori. Chmeral Cunningham, on the other hand, would iihmtify 
them with a branch of the Kator, (fidaritjc, or lif ih' Yiichi, from whom t he Gujars 
al. are dosc(*nded and whos‘ early history is relat(‘d in se,(*tion 480. [Archmoh- . 
gical RiportHi\o\,}\^ jiageSO). TJiey now hold t lie tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of tlie Kiila Chitta Pahar from t,h(‘ Indus to the'^ 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tnlml, and from Usmfin Katar on thi^ north lo the 
Khair-i-Murat hills on th(‘ south, and wliich Ihiy an; said to have taken from 
Gujars and Awans. The figures of Table VIIl-A are very impi^rfect, as the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi have returned thinns dves as Awdns. Under the caste 
A^ing of Awdn no fewer than 11,278 persons have shown their elan as 
iKhattar, of whom all but 362 are iu tin; Rawalpindi dist rict, thus bringing 
up the total numbers for the Province to 12,523. Colonel Craeroft writes : 
^^The Khattars enjoy an unenviable iiotorhdy in vogaM to crime. Their 
** tract has always been one in which Ix^avy crime lias flonrislied ; they are bad 
agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and liorsi's, and are 
often backward in paying their revemns They do not allow their daughtos 
to inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of the family 
** and even then only for some sjiecial reasou.^^ On ibis Steedman notes 
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Since then tTa^y Tiave become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
‘‘ violence. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
Gakkhars, Aw&ns, Ghebas, Jodras, and othfir high class Rajputs.^^ 

488. The Khokhar (Caste No. 68). — The figures of Table VIII A under 
the head Khokhar only represent, a fraction of the Khokhars in the Panjfib. 
The Khokhars arc ordinarily considered a Rajput tribe, and most of the 

Khokhars of the cential 
districts have so return- 
ed th^smselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
frontier, have been re- 
turned as Jats; while 
only in the R&walpindi 
and Multdn divisions 
are separate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste. How far this in- 
clusion is due to Kho- 
khars having actually 
returned themselves as 
Rfijput or .Tat by caste 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
ct ike divisional offices, 

I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready. But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did very generally return 
themselves as .Tats or 
Rdjputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Thomson 
tells me that in Pind 
Dfi.dan Kh&n the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 
entirely distinct from 

the Rdjput Khokljars. The figuri^s in the margin show those who ai'c returned 
as Khokhar, lliijimt Khokhar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In the east of 
the Panj&b Khokhars a])pear to be admittedly of Rfijput origin, though in 
Jdlandhar at. least, they arc said to intermarry rather with their own clany^ 
Shekhs, Awdns, and the like, than with their Ujijput- neighbours. But in the 
west, the Khokhars have set up a claim to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Ci\itb %hilh of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the Awdns; 
and the claim is often admit ted by t.he Aw&iis themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the Awan^s own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466^ have returned them- 
selves as Aw&a by caste and Khokhar by clan, and should probably be counted 
as Khokhars and added to the figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 


Khokhaes. 

(Small numbers omitted in the details but included 
in the totals.) 

Disteict oe State. 

Caste 

Khokhar. 

Caste 

Rajput. 

Caste 

Jat. 

Total. 

Bohtak 


27 

1,675 

1,702 

Sirsa 


1,100 

276 

1,376 

Jilandhar ... 


3,682 


8,682 

Amritsar ... 

9 

3,010 

134 

3,159 

Gurd^spur. . . 

. . • 

1,785 

1,310 

3,095 

SUlkot 

• * « 

1,870 

1,243 

3,113 

Lahore 

... 

8,349 

2,184 

10,533 

Gnjr^nwttla 


961 

3,767 

4,728 

Firozpur ... 


2,404 

427 

2,831 

Rawalpindi 

438 

295 

161 

894 

Jahlam 

1,746 

2,208 

2,011 

5,964 

Gujrat 

893 

5,208 

1,745 

7,816 

Sh4hpur ... 

10,266 

4,524 

1,800 

16,589 

Multiii- ... 

7,696 

236 

963 

8,895 

Jhang ... ... 

11,239 

6,605 

5,040 

22,884 

Montgomery 

2,866 

1,058 

2,157 

“ 6,081 

Muzaffargarh ... 

951 

18 

2,937 

3,906 

Dorah Ismail Khan ... 


20 

8,013 

8,033 

Derah Ghazi Khdn 


12 

4,690 

4,702 

Bannu 

... 

70 

1,115 

1,185 

Kupurthnla 

... 

2,375 

10 

2,386 

Bahawalpur 


6,3 iO 

... 

6,310 

British Territory 

36,126 

45,731 

42,110 

123,967 

Native States 

11 

9,649 

221 

9,881 

Province ... 

36,137 

55,380 

42,331 

133,848 

Add A wan K ho khar , . . 

... 

... 

... 

18,388 

Geand Total 

... 

... 

... 

152,236 
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that the annals of Jaisabuer given by Major Tod narrate the quarrels 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisauner long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar may be a 
misreading for Gakkhar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of llie clans of the 
Rdthor Rijput.M. Tn BahAwalpur I find that 2,413 of the Khokliai R&jputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bhatti. On the Avliole it would appear 
most probable that they are really Rajputs, perhaps not of the purest descent ; 
while the low repute in which R&jputs are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qureshi origin, which would quiekl}" spread among 
a Musalmfin tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very strictly o})serv<5d, the Khokhars intermarry with the local 
Rdjput tribes. Sir Lepel Griffin indeed separates the Klokhar Rdjputs from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the AwSns ; but it is doubtful 
wheiher this is allowable, for the Awfin tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who arv. still recognised as Rajputs throughout 
the country side. At the same time the Khokliars are so widely spread, and 
nave been at one time or another so powerful that Khokhar is almost as 
favourite a name as Bhaiti foi’ the clans of the lower castes in tlie Pauj^lb ; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart from the Khokhar 
RAjputs, just as both are certainly distinct from the Khokhar Chuhras. 
Colonel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhars of 
Shdhpur denote Hindu origin ; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb ShAhi myth. 

469 . The Khokhars arc most numerous along the valleys of the Jahlam 
and ChanAb, and especially in the Jhang and SbAhpur districts; but tliey am 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on tlie lower Indus and the Satliij, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Find DAdan KhAn is said to have taken its name from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was RAja of those parts in the time of 
JahAngir ; and the history of the family, which at one time ])ossessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 689/ of G riflings Panjdb Chiefo. 
In Jhaag too they once ruled over an extensive tr;utt lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokliars of GujrAt and SiAlkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
ally settled at Garh KarAnah, which they cannot identify,* and were ejected 
[P. 268 j ^ Tamerlane ; and that tliey then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 

the bills; and the concentration of the Khokhars of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the ChanAb, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sul)-montane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not upwards from the south. In Akbaris time tbe Kbokbars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of HushyArpur; and the 
Mahomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power- 
ful in the Upper BAri Ihdb at the time of Taimuris invasion.^ 

The Khokhars of SbAhpur are said to be split up into innumerable clans, 
among whom the NissowAna, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
generally lawless character, are alone important ; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultural classes, hard- 
working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

* Mr. SteedmaD suggests Koh Kerens, lying south of Sh^bpur, in the Jhang district. 

* The English Edii^ generally suggest Gakhhar as an emendation ; probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar, 
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4ffO. The KhamI (Caste No. 77).— The Kharrals would appew to he 

a trae R&jpfit tribe, 

though a very consider- 
KnAnaALS. portion of them 

(Small unmhors oiiiitUcl iu th« details, but included have been returned as 

in the totals.) , mi n • x-l 

„ Jat . The figures in the 

KHAnBAIS. 

_ number returned under 

isinicTfc, I . , rr several headings of 

Kharml. Jat. | Tlaji.ut. Total. and Khar- 

- — - — ' ral. Of the R&jpdt 

Sirsa ... 35 2,020 2,001 Kharrals of Bahdwalpur 

AinrUaar ... l,o()l ... 1,001 1,613 liave returned 

Lahore ... ... 70 6,9iy2 35 0,097 thplr inniiHrlbp as Bhatti 

anjfttuwilln 3,070 4.470 7,540 ^leii main trme a8 iJiiawi. 

Kivozpnr ... 1,441 278 1,719 Th(< few Khan*als of 

Mnltiiu ... '2Ai)2 804 600 3,360 Jalandhar are there re- 

.A'lt 2 %V\ ^414 cognised as Rdjpdts, and 

JVTonliroi^^'rv ... i5,(>13 2, do I 3,444 21,448 i nr j. 

DornhlsnmilKbau 1,300 ! ... 1,800 the KhaiTals of Mont- 

lhihiiw«h)ui* ... ... 237 I 2,042 2,279 ijjomerv claim descent 

SS’S'’’ ’"■’“o i '"S i “S fro.n I«pK.mn. They 

Province ... ... 18,845 ; 18,819 . 10,284 53,918 are tound in large ^um- 

' ' hers only along the 

valley of the Ravi, from 

its junction with the Chaiifib io the boundary l»(‘twe(ai Lahore and Mont- 
gomery ; while a few havt^ sjiread uj) the Dog river into the Lahore and 
Oujriinwtila ddr, and smaller numbers are Found all along the Sailuj valley 
as iiigh UJ) as Tirozpur, The tril)es of this poi’tion of the R^vi are divided 
into two classes, the Great Rtivi tribes and' the Little Ravi tribes. The 

former a.r<^ ])ast;Ora1 rather t-ban agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
Ktit hias, and many of the great t-rihes of Maliomedan Jat s. They look down 
upon the lit! le Rtivi tribes who live withi!i their limits, and who are agri- 
cultural i-athor than pastoral, consisting of Anuns, Kam’oohs, and similar 
trihes common in the Eastern Panjtib. Tlie great Iltlvi tribes are notorious 
for their proiiensity to cattle-stealing, and among the u a young man is not 
allowed to wear a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stialing a 
bufEalo that ho is able to support her, whih) a head man \vho has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is j)opularly known as an 
orphan/*' 


471. Among the tribes of the great Ravi the Kharrals are the most 
northernly and one of the most impoitaiit. They aje themselves divided into 
two factions, the up])er Ravi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
}>eing at Kot. Kam^lia. The tv\m aiv at bitter feud, and the only tie between 
them is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sial R4jj)ut8 of Jhang. 
The KamilHa Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alanigir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are now 
the more powerful branch of the two. The Khariuls have ever been notorious 
for turbulence, and Mr, Purser's Montgomery Repoit contains details of 
their doings before and under Sikh rule, while the history of the family is 
narrated in full at pages 509^ of GrSflfin's Panjdb Ckie/s. They trace their 
origin from one Bhdiia a descendant of Kdja Karan, who settled at Uchh and 
wai9 there converted by Makhddin Shdh Jahduia. Prom Uehh they moved 
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Tip to their present territory. There are now very few in the MnMn distru^ j 
but the faiOt of thoir being found along the Satluj, though in small numbers 
only, lends some support to the story of their having come upwards from 
below. Captain Elphi.istone thus describes the Kharrala iu his Qugalra 
Report : — 

“ The * Kharrals ’ are the most iiorthernly of the ‘ Great Ravi * tribo«. They oo apy a great 
n portion of the land between Gugaira and the T/ahorc district, on both sidow of the river, and 
** extend >*oine distance into t ic (tit jvauwala district. In turlmlenco and conrage they have been 
always considered to excel aii the others except the KiUhias ; but the tract occupied by them 
has been gradually denuded iiy the rapid extension of cultivation, of what formerly onstituted 
their greatest strength, — heavy jungle. In ca-^e of disturbances, therefore, they have had at more 
“ recent ptriods to evacuate their own lands on th(! a-pproach of large mil’tary forcoH, thus 
** sustaining uoich damage by the dcstnictiou of their villages. Their most celebraicd loader, 
Ahmad Khan, who was killed in September 1857 by a detachment under Captain Rlack, headed 
the combined tri])e<, however, In no less than live insurrections, which to a certain extent all 
** proved successful, their chief object — ^the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus— having usually 
** been accomplished at t’lc exjionse of a moderate tine imposed on them under tlio name of 
^Nazarana,* after the conclusion of peace. This success had spread hi’ renown far and wide, 
and had given him a great influence over the whole of the ‘ Great Ravi,’ as w'as proved ]>y the 
“ outhreal: of 1857, which appears to have been mainly ifliinned and organized by liiui. In 
“ stature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features arc very marked, and 
" their activity and endurance arc remarkable. Tdko all the othci’ Jats tlicy pretend to a doscoiit 
*• from the Uaj\)uts, and like that class look down with some contempt upon men who handle the 
‘‘ plough. The cultivation in their N'illagcs is, lliei’cfc/re, almost exclusively left to the VysiwAus 
and inferior castes, the Kharral juoprietors contenting themselves with realizing their shaTO of 
“ the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well -cultivation 
“ being too luhovioiv. a task even for their dependants.” 

Mr. Purser adds tliat they nre vvastofnl in inaTria,ge t^xptMiditnroj hospi- 
table to trav(dl(^rs^ thievish, and with little tasti* fnr agriculf ur(‘ ; and that they 
still follow ntany Hindu customs, eR])ecially on the occasion of marriage. In 
Lahore ihey .appear to hear a no liettcr character than in Montgomery ; and 
there is a Persijm proverli : The Dogar, the Bhatii, the Watlu, and the 

Kharral are all reliellious and ought to lie slain. Sir Lepel GrifTin 
writes of them: ‘^Through all historic times the Kharrals have been a 
turhultmt, savage, and thievish trihe, ever impatient of control, and 
delighting in strifi' and ])lunder. More fanatic than other Mahoinedan 
tribes, they submitted with the gr(*atest reluctance to Hindu rule ; and 
it was as much as D^w^in Siiwan Mai and the Sikhs could do to rest rain them ; 
for whenever an organised force Avas sent against them th(^y retired into tlie 
marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost impossihle to follow tlmm/^ 
T ’ j Gujranwdla they are said to he ^^idle, t rouhlesoine, had cultivators and 
notorious thieves, their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits 
nomad and pra'datory.^^ 

472. The Kathia, Khagga, and Hans. — The Kftthia is another of the 
Great Kavi trihes, and comes next in importance among them to the Kharral. 
it is not shoAvn in our tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to have 
retuimed himself as Kdlhia. But there are 3,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,97& in Mult&n who have returnal their caste as Punw&r ; and as the itdthias 
claim to be PunwS^r Rajputs, af d were so entered in the settlement, it is pro- 
bable that these are the KS,thias. I This is the explanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
cluded under the head Rdjput in our tables. Tlie Kfi,thias are almost confined 
to the R&vi valley of the Multdn and Montgomery districts ; but they hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, which they are said to have acquired 
from the Si6l in return for aid afforded to the latter against the NawAb of 
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Miilt&ii. Tl^ imposed to be the same people as the Kathsei, who in their 
^TOnghold of Sa&gala bo stoutly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 
of volume 11 Archmological Meports, 2 inA. in Volume I, pages 101^ of 

Tod's H&jatiMn {Madras "Reprint, 1 880) . Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report : — 

The remarkable fact that a}ieople called ' Kathaioi ^ occupied a part of the Gugaira district 
“when Alexander invaded the Panjah, invents the Kathia tribe with a peculiar interest. After much 
•'enquiry on Ihc subject, I have come to ibe concluBion that the Kathiaa of the present day have a 
“strong claim to be considered the descendants of tin* same * Kathaioi ' who so gallantly resisted the 
“ Macedonian conriueror. "’heir own account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all 
“ Jats they take a particular pride in tracing Iheir descent from a Rajput prince about the time of 
“their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emj^oror Akbar. Rut an examination of their 
“ alleged pedigree shows tliat, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
“ origin mu^t be altogether Hctilioua. They state that a prince named ‘ Khattya ' reigning in 
“ RajpntiiUfl, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Dehli. 

" After brooding for seme time over this great outrage to Rajput honour, ho contrived to assemble 
“a large army with whieli be attacked the imperial forces: be was, however, overcome by 
“ superior numbers, and was made a pri-ioner after nearly all his adherents had heen slain. He was 
“ then conducted with great honour to the Court of Dehli. where the Emperor treated him with 
“kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and idaccd under his charge 
“an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards he was sent with a force to subdue a 
“portion of the Ravi tribes who bad risen hi insniTeciion, and after conquQring them was so much 
“ attracted by the beauty of the country, Ibal. be remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
“for himself and his de.sccndaiits. All the Katinas claim doscoutfrom tliis prince, but, unfortunate- 
“ly for the credibility of this story, tlie only way that his 8,0(X) dest'.ondant-? manage to arrange the 
“ matter is by assuming that the prince had no loss than 160 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by 
“the chief mfrdsi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the diflerent generations is 
“arranged with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the prlnci- 
“ pal families of the tribe. 

“ Tn their Invhits the Katinas differ little from the (dber .Tat triber. Tlt f«»ro the accession of 
“ Raujlt Singh tlusy lived cbictiy on cattle grazing and plunder. Like ibe Kbarrals and J'attianas 
“they still keep up Hindu * Parohita* who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities, an 
“undoubted sign of i heir conversion to Mubammadnni^in having hern of recent date. TTiey are 
“a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Juts of ibe * Great Ravi ’ do nut allow their children 
“of eitlier sex to marry until they have attained the age of jmberty, because, us they ju^ly consider, 

“ too early ninrringos would be detrimental to the. ‘physitjue ’ of the race. Their chief and favourite 
“article of food is buttermilk ; the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable,” 

Mr. Purser, howevei*, gives a somewhat different account of their migra- 
tions. He says :t- 

“ The Kdtliias have been identified with the ‘Kathaioi' of Alexander's time. Accordingto 
“their account they are descended from Raja Karan, Surajbansi. flriginnlly they result d in Rfkanor, 

“ whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawar, k'rom there they went to Sirsa and 
“then to Bahdwalpur. Next they crossed over to Kubnla and went on to Daira Dinpanali. Hero they 
“quarrelled with the llilochis and had to leave. They then settled at Mfrah Sidl in Jhang. They 
“stole the cattle of Aldwal Khan of Kamdlia, who was killed pursuing them. Saddat Ydr Khdn 
“ obtained the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of 
“their settling on the Ravi. Thus the Kdthias oblaiucd a footing in this district. They always held 
“by the Kamdlia Kbarrals, but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The 
“Kdlhias are Punwdr Rdjputs. There are tw«; main divisions ; the K uthias proper, and the 
^ Baghelas.” 

This would make the Kiithias of the Ilavi immigraiiis from Kfithiaw&r. 
But a Pandit of Gujardt w ho was sent into tlie Paujdb hy the li^Lja of Jazdfin, 
one of the principal Kutlnawfir States, to make em^ulries on the subject, tells 
me that the Kfithiaw'fir Kil jputs, who also claim descent from R^ja Karan^ 
have a tradition that tliey came to their present territ oi*y from the Panj&b vid ' 
Sindh and Kach. The Kathia tradition is that they were driven out of Sarsa 
Bfinia^ or the valley of the lower Qhaggar^ about the time of Tamerlano^s : 
invasion. 
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The Khagga and Hdns appear to have returned themselves as Qureghi, 
and are described in section 5Ci3 under the head Shekh. 

478. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79).— The Ddudpotra are the reigning 
^family of BahdwalptLr, and usually claim to be Qureshi Arabs, though occasion- 
ally said to be Rdjputs ; l^ut all that is certain about their 'origin is thnt their 
ancestor Dddd Khdn was a Juldlia by occupation, if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table VIIT A as Ddudpotias, 1,421 persons hi^ve returned 
themselves as Sheth Ddud])otra, of whom 1,287 are in the Multdn district. 
The tribe is practically confined to Bahdwalpur and the neighbouring portions 
of Mnltdn, part ot which Avas once included in the Bahdwalpur State. 

Their founder Ddud Khdn is said to have been the son of Cxie Jdni Junjar 
of Shikdrpur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh ; while another story makes him a Wattu Rdjput. Both accounts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates their origin thus ; When 
Nddir Shdh proceeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
eestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarpur. 
The Shdh made him deputy of the upper third of th(? province; but, becoming 
“>enspicious of the whole clan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
“ then migrated up the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously trace 
their origin to the Caliph Abbds ; but may be regarded as Biloches changed by 
long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satluj, they 
reduced the remains of the ancient Langtlhs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
ficance.^^ {Hutory of the Sikhs, — 113, note.) 

474. The Dogars (Caste No. 46). — The Dogars of the Panj^.b are found 
in the upper valleys of the Satluj and Be&s above the lower border of the 
Lahore district. , and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
Sifllkot. There arc also considerable colonics of them in Hissfi,r and Karn&l 
They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in liis Firozpur Report : — 

** In my account of the Firozpur ilaqiia I have already alluded to the Dogars, who are Hupposed 
'‘to he converted Cliauhan Rajputs from the neighbourhood of Dchli. They migrated first to the 
Dciglihourhood of Pak Pattan, whence they spread gradually along the hanks of the Satluj, and 
“ entered the Firozpur district about 100 years ago. The Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 
** a common ancestor named Dahlol, hut they are colled Mahu Dogars, from Mahu the grandfather 
‘‘of Bahlol. Rahlol had three sons, Pamhu, Langar, and Sammu. The Dogars of Firozpur and 
“ Mullanwala arc the descendants of Bamhii ; those of Khai the descendants of T^angar j the desoen- 
“dants of Sammu live in the Kasiir territory. 'I’liere are many other suh-castes of the Dogars in 
“ ol her districts along the hanks of the Satluj, as the Parchats, the Topuras, the Chopuras, &o. 
“T\.e Chepura Dogars occupy Mandot. The Firozpur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
“and descent to the other suh-castes. They are very particular to whom they give tlieir daughters 
“in marriage though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infanticide is said 
“ to have prevailed among them, hut 1 do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir H, Lawrence, who knew ihe Dogars well, writes of them that * they are tall, handsome, 
“ ‘ and sinewy, and are remarkable for having, almost without exception, large aquiline noses ; they 
“ ‘ are fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to 
“ * kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“ ‘ too fond of thmr own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers.' The Jewish face 
“which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble the Afgh&ns, is very remarkable, 
“ and makes it probable that there U very little Chauhan blood in their vein.s, notwithstanding the 
“ fondness with which they a*toni])t to trace their connection with that ancient family of Rajputs. 
“Like the Gujars and Naipals they are groat thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among them, 
“ especially in the Firozpur ilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the principal Dogars 
“have begun to wear any covering for the head; formerly the whole population, as is the case with 
“ the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any covering either of 
“ sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve 
'‘evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in which they 
“ resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox If uhammadans/' 


n 
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476. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes^ one ^of which 
claim to be Clmuh&n and vhe other Punwar R^jp^ts, and he notes their alleged* 
advent from P6k Pattan, but not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district^ it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening country, an# 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuries back ; and 
the Dogars of Hiss&r cam(.‘ to those parts from the Panjdb, probably from the 
Satlu] across the Sirsa district. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a. riverside tril)e, being found only on the river banks : they bear 
the very worst rejiutation. and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till (juite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. I suspect 
that their origin was ]>robal)ly in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered tlie Firozpur district aliout 1760 A.D., and diiring the next forty years 
to ha ve jjoBsessed thenis(‘lvt s of a very considerable portion of the district, 
while their turbulence reiulcrc^d tlunn almost independent of the Sikh Govern- 
ment. In 1808 we m^ognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it under 
our protection against Ran jit Singh ; but it lapsed in i8o5. 

The Rajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doulitful, and is 
strenously denied by ilieir Rajiiut neighbours, though 1 believe that Dogar, or 
perhaps Dogliav, is used in some jiarts of the Provinct* to denote one of mixed 
blood. Another <lerivation of the name Is doghgiir or milkman. The Dogars 
seem to I'e originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still 
to retain a strong liking for eatth*, whether their own or other people'^s. 

They are oftim cIjissihI witli Giijavs, whom they much resemble in their 

habits. In Lahor<‘ and Firozpur they are notorious cattlc-thi<wes, but 

further north th<‘y seem to hav(‘ settled down 

DoGAit oi.ANK. and become peaci'ful husbandmen. They ai*e not 

••• ^25 ^ood cultivators. Tiieir social stamling seems 
Tajp’a !!! 2^232 about that of a low-class Rajpdt; they 

MAlni ... 1*892 are practically all MusalmanB, The DogaL’s have 

^’holtni 1,627 returned hardly any large elans ; some of the 

largest are shown in the margin. 

476. The Ror (Caste No. 65). — The real seat of tlu‘ Panjfib Rors is in the 
great d/idJk jungles south of Tliain^sar on tlie bordd's of tlic Kamal and 
Ambfila districts, where tluy hold a nominally consisting of 84 

villages, of which ilui ,|allage of Amin, whiTc tlu' Ptuidavas arranged their forces 
before their last fight With the Kauruvas, is the it Jin or head village. But the 
Rors have spnnid dowiy tlie Western Jamna Canal into the lower parts of 
Karnul and into Jind in considtnuble numbers. Tluw are said also to hold 12 
villages beyond the Gantt's. They are fine stalwart men, of very much the 
same type as the Jats, whoni they almost equal as husbandmen, their women 
also working in the fields. Tliey are more ]>eaeefui and less grasping in their 
habits than the jjiats, and are cbnsequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter wouM be ktqit at arm^s length." 

Of their origin 1 can say nothing certain. They have the same sto:^ as 
the Aroras, of their having been Ritjpuis who escaped the fury of Paras R&ni 
by stating that their caste was aiir or anothtT.^^ Th<* Aroras are often 
obIUhI Roras in the east of the Punjab; yet I can hardly believe that the frank 
and stalwart Ilov is of the sarne origin as tlu? Arom. The Amin men say that 
they came from Sambhal in MunuMbAd ; but this may only be in order to 
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connect themselves with their neighbours the Chauhdn Rdjpfits; who cerJAly 

came from there* But almost all the Rors alike 
seem to point to Badli in the dhajjar tah^{l of 
Rohtak as their immediate place of orijijiii^ though 
some of them say they came from Rdjputdna. 
Their social status is identical with that of .Tats ) 
and they practise karetoa or widow-marriage, 
though only, thc 3 ^ say, within the caste. Their 
sub-di visions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A 
few of the largest are given in tl»e margin. Tlie Ambdh« Rors would appear to 
be mostly Sagwfi,!. 

477. The Taga (Caste No. 86). — ^The Ta-gas of the Jamna Khddir of Dohli 

and Karnil, the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Oaur Brfihmfins 1 j\ origin, and to have aequired tlieir present name because 
they " abandoned ^ena) priestly functions and took to agriculture. 

Their origin Is discussed at groat length in Vol. T of Elliott^s Races of the 
North-West Provinces, pages 106 to 11.5 ; and they are there identified with 
the Takkas, a possi})1y Scytliian race who had the snake for their totem, and 

. whose destruction by Rfija .Tanamajdya is supposed to be commemorated 
** in the tradition of ibat monarches holocaust of seqients. The difficulty felt 
by Sir H. Elliott in accounting for tlieir tracing their origin to Haridna 
is perhaps explained hy the fact that they give Safi don in Jind on iho border 
of Hariftna as the place wliere the holocaust took plac(^ ; and the name of the 
town is not improbably connected with sdmp or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhaliitants of the upper .Tamna Khfidir, holding villages which have 
been untoueheic liy changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude their women, but are bad cultivators, especially the Mahomedans. 
About three-fourths of the total numlier have adopted Isllim and ceased to 
wear the sacred thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Br&hinans do not 
intermarry with them, and they employ BrAlimans to officiate for them in the 
usual manner. They are poor agriculturists. Tliey must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Tftgus or criminal Brahmans of the same tract discussed in 
section 586, 

478. The Meo (Caste No. 34). — The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mew^t or the hill country of Alwar, Gurgfton, and Bharipur. 
They are found w'ithin tin* Punjab chiefly in Gurgfion, though a considemblc 
number have spread into the south of the Dehli district. Tliey are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will be seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 
type. They are so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 
of ^war, that I cannot do better that quote the passage almost in full, adding 
to it Mr. Channing^s remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows : — 

•' The Meos are numerically the first race in the State, and the agricnltnral portion of thorn is 
" conddefably more than double any other class of cultivators except Chamars. They occupy about 
^•half the TTlwar territory, and the portion they dwell in lies to the north and east. 

** They are divided into fifty -two clans, of which the twelve largest are called ‘ Pils/ and the 
^ smaller * Gots.* Many of these are not settled in Ul war, but would he found in Mathra, Bhartpur, 
•♦andOumon. Of the 448 villages l>elonging to the Meos the Ghateria clan holds 112, the 
70, the Landdwat 64, the Nai 68, tlie Sinpal 54, the Oulot 63, and the P^ndht 22. 

'*Ithas already been set forth in the historical sketch that the Meos — ^for they no doubt are 
often included uiuler the term Mewatti — ^were, during the Muhammadan period of power, always 
" notorious for their turbulence and predatory habits: however, since their complete subje^ion by 
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Sagw&l 

... 1,848 

Maipla 

... 1,667 

Khfcbi 

... 1,207 

Jogr4n 

... 1,193 
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Bliklit&war Bingh and l^anni Singh (dnring the first-half of this century), nrho broke up the 
large turhulent Tillages into a number of small hamlets, they have become generally well 
** behaved ; but they return to their former habits when opportunity occurs. 

** In 1867 they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried off cattlo, &o., but did not succeed in 
plundering any town or villa gn in TTlwar. In Jlritisb territory they plundered Firozpur and 
other villatres, and when a Hritiah force came to restore order many wore hanged. 

** Though Meos claim to be of llajpnt origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
** from the same stock as the Minas. ^I’he similarity between the words Meo and Mfna ^ sugj^t 
** that the former may he a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 
•* in name (Singal, Nai, l)ul()t, Pnndlot, Dingal, Balot) ; and a story fold of one Daria Meo, and his 
" ladylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahr a caste 
called Meo Mtnas is spoken of in the Srltlcmcnf Deport, which would seem farther to connect the 
** two. However, it is jirohahlo enough that apostate Kajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded 
** many of the clans, as the legends tell. 

“the Moos are now all Musalmans in name ; hut tl eir village deities are the same as those of 
** Hindu zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Thus the Hcli is with Meos a season 
“ of rough play, and is considered ns im])ortant a festival as tlic Moharrani, Id, and Shahrdt; and 
** they likewise ohsorve the Janamashfami, Dnsehra and Diwali. They often keep Brahmin prie-ts 
** to Wite the pUi cJiilthi, or note fixing the date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu 
•'names, with the exception of • Ram and * Singh * is a frequent affix though not as common as 
•• ‘ Khan.* 

*• On tho Am/lwa'?, or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon, Meos, in common with Hindu 
" Ahirs, Gujars, A.C., oen«io front labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
“ erect a ' Chahutra * to ‘ Rnini ji* or ‘ ITanmniin. * However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
•‘ they have oft^m shown lilfle respect for Hindu shrines and temples ; and when the sanctity of a 
'* threatened place has been urged, Ihc retort has been ' Turn to JDeOf JIam Meo I* You may he a 
•* Deo (God), hut T am a Moo ! 

•• As regards fheir own religion Meos arc very ignorant. Few know the Tcaltma^ and fewer 
•• still the regi;lar prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
•* to Ulwar territory ; in British, the ofl'ect of tho schools is to make them more observant of religious 
*• duties. Indeed, in Ulwar, at certain places where thori? are mosques, religious ohsorvances 
“ are bettor maintained, and some know the halima, say their pvaye rs, and would like a school. 

Moos do not marry in their Bal or clan, huf they are lax about forming connect’oTii with 
•‘ women of other castes, whose children they receive into the Moo community. As already stated 
•' Bruhniins take part in the formal it ies preceding a mnri’iagc, huf fhe ceremony itself is performed 
«• by the Kazi. 

" As agricnltiirist'*, Meos are inferior f o their Hindu neighbours. The point in which they 
" chiefly fail is w'orking their w'cllfl, for which they lack paiienoe. Their women, whom they do 
•• not confine, will, it is said, do more fiedd work than the men ; indeed one often finds women at work 
“ in tlio crops wlien the men arc lying down. Like tho women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
" their bodies, a practice disnp])roved i>y Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
'• badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opjiortunity offers. TIk* men wear tho 
dhoii and htmrif and not pahjamds. Their dre^s is, in fact. Hindu. The men often wear 
" gold ornaments, but I believe the women are seldom or never ullow^cd to have them. ** 

To this Mr, Channing adds : — 

•* My own enquiries on tho subject were imperfect when they wen. interrupted by my transfer 
*• from Ourgnou ; hut they led mo to a conclusion which I find* has also been adopted by Major 
•' Powlett, that the Mfnas and Meos are connected, and I should he inclined to add that both are 
"probably representatives of tho earlier non- Aryan inhabitants of the counte. In Tod's 
'* Rdjasthin, Vol. II, page 76, I find it stated that Mew^as o is a name given to the fastnesses in 
•* tho Aravalli hills, to win «‘li Minas, Kolis and others make their retreat. Pdl is. on the same 
•• authority, llio term for a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races ; ite import is a 
'* defile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defonco ; and Pal is the term given to the main Sub- 
" Divisions of the Meos and also of tho Minas. These latter, who in Gurgaou are known only as a 
•'body c)f professional criminals, w’cre tho original maRtera of the Btato of Amber or Jaipur, 
*' tho H^jpdi kingdom of which was founded by Dhole Rae about. A. D. 9C7 after subduing tho Minas. 
" Tod also states that iu Jaipur tho Mina^ are still the most imm^’rous tribe, and possess large 
*• immunillos and privileges ; formerly the tfka of sovewngnty was marked by blood taken from 
•• tho great too of a Miiia of Kalikho, another bikcn, as I inteprot it, of the auciout sovereignty of 
'• the tribe. Moos arc often mentionoil, although not in Giirgaon, as Mina Moos : and in the 
•• older Muhammadan historians and in Tod, I find expeditions against their country spoken of as 
•• expeditious a^inst tho Mawasat, and in later time as against the Mawaa. These facts incline 
•* me to the belief that tho Moos are such of the aborginal Mfnn population of the Aravalli hills as 
•• were eonvort-'d to Muhammadanism, and that their name is probably a corruption of Mewasatii 
" or the men of tho mountain passes. Perhaps other enquiries may he able to confirm or refute this 
•‘ theory^ which I only put forward tentatively. 
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" Any lleo wUl tell glibly enough that the tribe i» divided into twelve Pile md ££ty4wo 
** Gots } but no two enumerations of the Pals that I have seen correspond precisely ; and t^e 
“ iifty-two Gots include the Pdh , and are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The 
following enumeration of the Pals is perhaps correct : — 


1. Bnlant. 

• 2, Ratawat. 
8. Darwal, 

4. Landawat. 


6. Chirklot. 
G. Dimrot. 

7. Dulot. 

8. Nai. 


0. Yunglot. 

10. Dahngal. 

11. Signal 

12. Kalesa or Kalsakhl. 


Besides these there la a thirtectith PaUkhra or little PjiI Pahat. The Pdls which are strongest 
<*in Gurg4onare the Dahngals in the m*rth of Nuh; the (Jhirklots in the south-east of Nuh and 
<*in the country round Pnnahana; the Lundawais. l)imri)(>, and Dulots in the Firozpur 
** valley, and the Darwals in the country south of Nub. These Meo suh-lrihos still possess 
a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.** 


Mr.o cla:^s. 


1. 

Chirklot 

... 26,467 

2. 

Dhangal 

... 24,075 

8. 

Dimrot 

... 10,277 

4. 

Gurwtll 

... 5.511 

5. 

Landawat 

... a.294 

6. 

Dulot 

... 2,099 

7. 

Dherwiil 

... 2,944 


8. 

Ihilot 

2,849 

9. 

Tandr or 



Tunwar . . . 

2.432 

10 . 

Nai 

2,035 

11. 

Badgdjar ... 

2.003 

12. 

(tolwal 

2,003 

13. 

I* abut . . , 

1,639 

11. 

Hailana 

1,380 


The principal Moo sub- 
divisions returned in Gurgfion 
ar(^ shown in fclie margin. In 
Ainbala and perliaps elsewhere 
the word Meo seems commonly 
to be used as equivab iit to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Moos re- 
turned from other districts 
than Gurgfon and those bor- 
dering upon it, are not true 
Meos. 


479. The Khanzadah (Caste No. 123) . — Khrmz^idahs arc practically 
confined to Gurgaon so far as the Panjab is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes tliem thus : — 

‘‘ They ai ‘0 the Mewati Chiefs of the Persian historinns, who were probably the representatives 
"of tlio ancient I-iords of Mewat. Th' so Mewatia are called klmnzadalis, a race which, 
" though Musalinan like the Moo-i, wa? and is socially far superior to the Moos, and has no love for 
" them ; but who in times past liave united with tlieni in the raids and iiisurrocUons for which 
“ Mewat ^vas so famous, and wldcli made it a thorn in ilie side of the Dohli Emperors. In fact, the 
“ expression Mewati usually refers to tlic ruling (“lass, while Moo designal es the lower orders, 'fho 
"latter term is evidently not of modem origin, though it is not, I holieve, mot with in history; and 
" the former is, 1 think, now unusual, Khanzadah having taken its place. 

** The Khduzadahs are miinerically Insiguilieant, and they (cannot now bo reckoned among the 
" axistocracy. In social rank they arc far above the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
Hindu extraction, they are better Miisalmans. They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 

knowledge that tliey pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmins take part in their 
" marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage corcinonies. Though generally as 
" poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their prayers, and do not let their 
" women work in the fields. 

" They are not first rale agriculturists the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
"tago beside most other castes. Homo have emigrated and taken to trade in the Gangctic cities, 
"but these have no connection now with 1 he original Khdnzadah country. Those who have not 
" abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military service, and about fifty are in 
" British regiments. In the service of the Ulwur State there are many. There are 26 Khdnaddah 
** villages in the State, in most of which ilio proprietors themselves work in the field and follow the 
" plough, 

" The term Khanzadah is probably derived from Khanazdd, for it appears that Bahadur N4har 
" the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, a jsociated himself with the turbulent 
" slaves of Firoz Shah after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
" receive the name of Khanazad (slave) from his brethren. The Kh^nzildahs themselves indig* 
« nantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khdn Jadd (or Lord Jadu), and was intend- 
•‘ed to render still nobler the name of the princely Rajput race from which they came. Cott-* 
" verted Jadds were called by the old Musalman historians Mewdtis, a tform Chand applies to a 
S' Mewdt chief of the Lunar race, of which race the Jfidd Maharaja of Karauli Oalla himself the 
"head.** 
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To this Mr. Channing adfls ; — 

** Kliiuzadas are a race wbo were formerly of much more importance tlan at present ; they 
** claim to have been formerly Jddu and that their ancestors^ Lakhan ^ Pdl and Sumitr 

** Pdl, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpur, were converted to Islam in the reign of Piroz Shah 
" (A.D. 1861 to 1388), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of X^ihir Khan and Sumitr Vi\ the name of 
Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them Khanzddahs and made them 
bear rule in Mewat. At first ihe> are said to have lived at Saralita near Tijara, and afterwards 
“ according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 villages. However this may be, there is no doubt 
« that they were the ruling race in Mewat down to the time of BAbar ; since then they have 
" gradually declined in importance, and now in this district own only a few villages near Nuh and 
to the north of Firozpur. Traces of thoir former importance exist at Solma, Bundsi, and KotUa. 

" Kotila was one of their chi(3t‘ fortresses ; the village is situated in a small _ valley, wholly 
** surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-Ukc pass gives entrance to it. In front of 
** th ’3 pass is the Kotila jlnl, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies 
along a narrow strip of land btitween tbc lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across 1 ho mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above the 
** village is a small ruined fort. TJie village now belongs to Meos. Some of the buildings bear 
** witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they ai’o more intimately 
connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
** ai)pearancc. They’ do not onlinarily intermarry with Meos, but the Meo inhabitants of five 
“ villages in^the Pirozpur talisil prol’css'^ to have been formerly Khanz^idalH, and t«> have become Meos 
by intermarriage. Their traiUtions also, which point to Harahta as their ancioiit home, agree, I 
•* think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos.* If my supposition that the 
Moos arc converted Mfuas is correct, I am inclined to suspect that the Khinzddas arc the repre- 
“ sentativos of the noble class among tlie aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asfl or un* 

** mixed class among tho Minas known as Mainas. ” 

Tho Khfi.nzMahs of Giirj^aon have returned theraselves as Jadubansi in 
tlie column for clan, and they commonly say that this is their only ffot* 
KhAnzfidah, or “ the son of a Khan is precisely the Musahnan equivalent to 
the Hindu Kfi.jput or son of a Kaja ; and ther<3 can be little doubt that the 
Khfi.nzadahs are to tlicj Meos what the Rajputs are to the Jals. 

480, The GuJJar (Caste No. 8). — The Gujars are the eighth largest caste 
in the Pan jab, only the Jats, Rajputs, and Pathfms among dominant castes, tho 
mixed caste of Arains, and the Brahmans, Chanijirs, and Chuhras excetding 
them in point of number. Tliey are identihed by General Cunningham wit h the 
Kushfin or Yuchi or Toehari, a tribe of Eastern Taitars. About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered Kabul and the Pesliawar country ; while his son 
Hima Kadphises, so well known to the Pauj^il) Nuiuismatologist, extended his 
sway over the whole of Ui)per Panjab and the )>aiiks of the Jamna as far down 
as Mathra and the Vindhyas, and liis successor the no less familiar king 
Kanishka, the lirst Jiuddhist Indo-Scythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Toehari. Tliese Toehari or KusMn arc tho Kaspeinci of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second centiirj^ of our mra, Kaspeira, Kasyapapura, or 
MuMn, was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
3rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last king 
of the united Y^uehi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was lixed at Peshawar ; and from that tin^e the Yuchi 
of Kfibul are known as the Great Yuchi, and tliose of the PaiijAb as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of tho 3rd century a portion of the Gujars 
had begun to move southwai’ds down the Indus, and wei’e shortly afterwards 
separated from their northern brethren by Indo-Scythian wave from the north. 

In the middle of the h{h century tliere a Giijar kingdom in souths 
western Rfijput&ua, whence they were driven by the Balas into Gujarit, of the : 
Bombay Presidency ; and about the end of the 9ih century, Ala KhW the 
Gdiar ting of Jammu, ceded tho present Giijar-des, (Jorresponding very nearly 
with the tne Gdjrdt district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of C||ijr&t is |p. aeaj 
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said to have been built or restored by Ali Kh&n Gujar in the time of Akbar, 
The grounds for General Cunningham^s identification will be found in full 
detail at pages 61 to of Vol. II. of the Arehseolcgical Reporfs. 

The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
al Cunningham ; — 

At the present day tlio Onjars are foaud in groat numbers in ovory part oi the Noptb- 
** West of India^ from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazarn moinitams to the Peninsula of 
"Gujrat. They are specially name rouft along the banks of the Upper Jamna, near J g^dri and 
Bnriya, and in the ^aharanpnr district, which during the Inst century was actually called 
** Gujarat, To the east they occupy the potty State of Samptar in II nidolkhand, and one of the 
** northern districts of Gwalior, wliicl is still called Gujargar. Tlioy arc fouml only in small bodies 
‘*and much scattered tliroughoul ICastorn Rajputana and Gwalior; but tiioy aro more numcrons in 
the Western States, and specially towards Gujarat, where they form a largo part of the 
population. The Rajas of Rewari to the south of Dehli are Gujars. In tho Southern Panjab 
“they are thinly scatler.nl, but their numbers iiicroaso rapidly tovwds the uoM,h, wliero they have 
♦' given their name to several important places, such as Giijranwiila in the Rcchna-Doab, Gujrat 
“In the Oliaj Uoab, and Gujar Khan iu the Sindh Sagar Doab. They ore numerous about Jahlam 
“ and Hassan Abdal, and throughout the Hazara districts ; and they are also foinid in considerable 
“numbers in the Dardu distri<‘t8 of Chilas, Kohli, and Palas, to the oa4 of the Indus, and in the 
contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Panjiib they essentially be long to tlie lower ranges and sub-montane 
tracts ; and tboiigli they have spread down the Jamiia in considerable numbers, 
they aro almost confin 'd to tlie riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they are almost unknown. The figures showing their distribution are given 
in Abstract No. 83 at page Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 

that disi;riet they form 13^ per cent, of th(^ total population. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. Throughout llu; Salt-range 
Tract, and probably under the easti'rn hills also, tln^y are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribes now settled tlicre ; but in the west the GalNkhars, Janjuas, 
and Pathans, and in tlie east the Jldjputs have always been (oo strong for 
them, and long ago deja’ived them of political importance*. In the P<.‘shawar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those wlio are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. ’ Hut throughout 
the hill country of Jammu, Cliiblird, and Hazara, and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the nortli of Peshawar as far as I lie Swat river, true Gujar 
hcrdsiiien are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, which 
is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the Ibinjaiii or Paslito eurrent in those 
Yurt'S, Hen*- they are a purely pastoral and almost nomad ra.ee, taking their 
herds up into the higher ranges in summer and descending wit.h tliem into 
the valleys during the cold weather ; and it may lx; said that the Gujar is 
a cultivator only in the plains. Even there lie is a bad cultivator, and more 
given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix: the date of the Gujar 
colonization of the lower districts. They are almost (^x<dusiv(.*ly Mnsalmfin 
except in the Jamn:i districts and Iliisliyarpur, and tley must therefore 
have entered those districts before the i:onversion of the grc'at mass of the caste. 
The Jfilandhar Gujars date their conversion from tlie time of Aurangzeb, a 
very piobable date. The Firozpur Gujars say that they came from Darfinagar 
in the south of India, that thew moved thenc’c to Rania in Sirsa, and thence 
again to Firozpur vtd Kasur. The MusalmS,n Gujars of all the eastern half 

' On the other hand, Mr. Steedman U of opinion that the hgiiros for tho Gdjars of Eiwab 
mndl are very much undi^ ldie mark, and that many of them must have been returned as Jats, 
ttijpdts, or perhaps even Mughals. 
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of the Province still retain mCre of their Hindu xjustoms than do the majority 
of their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petticoats 
instead of drawers, and red instead of blue. It is noticeable that Gdjrdt is 
to the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhattidna are to the Bhatti, a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

481 . The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded, is to my mind conclusively negatived by his cast of counten- 
ance. He is of the same social standing as the Jat, or perhaps slightly in- 
ferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without any scruple and the proverb 
says : “ The Jat, Gujar, Ahir, and Gola are all four hail fellows well met.*^^ 

But he is far inf<*rior in both personal character and repute to the J at. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretclied cultivator ; his women, though not secluded, will 
not do field-work savti of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle ex- 
tends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and a Rdjput 
cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jat : The Rajput will steal 

your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say he knows where it is 
and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. 

The Gujar will.^^ The Gujars liave been turbulent througliout the history of 
the PanjA.b, they were a constant tliorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors, 
and are still ever ready to take advantages of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attatjk and plunder their neighbours. Their characiter 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a liigh 
on(5 ; A d(‘sert is Ixjtter than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit 
him/^ Again: The dog and the cat two, the Rangar and the Gujar 

two ; if it were not for these four one might sleep witli ojic^s door 
open so The dog, tlie monkey, and tlie Gujur change their minds 
at every step ; and “ When all other castes arc dead make friends with a 
Gujar.^^ Ah Mr. Maconachic remarks : Thougli 1 he Gujar possesses two 
qualifications of a higlilandiu*, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
otht'r people^s cattle, he ue,v(‘r seems to have had the love of lighting and 
the character for manly independence which distinguishes tliis class elsewhere. 

On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking eowardy fellow; and I 
do not know that he improves imieh with the mai’ijh of eivilization, though 
of coxirse there are exceptions ; men who have given uj) the traditions of 
the. tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest — 
generally.'^ 

Such is the Gujai* of the Jamma districts.^ But fui*ther west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace deseiibes tlie Gujars of 
Haz&ra as a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with no 
ambition but to be left alone in peace witJi their (tattle and fields ; and 
^^man^ of them are fine men in every way.'^ Mr. Tliomson says that 
the Gujars of Jahlain are the best farmers in the district (])erha.ps not exces- [P. 265] 
sive praise in a district held by Gakkhars, Awans, anJ Rajputs), though 
the Maliar or Aniin is a bettor market garhmor ; and that they are 
quiet and industrious, more liktuble than (Salt-range) Jats, but with few 
attractive qualities. Mr. Steed man gives a similar account of the Gujars of 

‘ Mr. Wilson, however, writes : The Gujar villages in GurgAon ihave on the whole stood 
wtheltttobadtimesbetterthnnthoseof almost other caste —better than the JAts, and almost as 
** well as the Ahdtrs. Onr Gui^fion Gdjars are very little given to thieving, and I have rather 
** a Idgh opinion of them.” 
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R&walpindij calling them excellent cultivators/^ So the Gujars of Hushyfir- 
pur are said to be “ a quiet and well-behaved set/’' In J&landhar Sir 
Richard Temple describes them as here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but 
" more industrious and^less predatory than usual/’' and Mr. Barkley writes : 
At present, after thirty years of British rule, they aij probably i ,3 little 
given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population. It is 
still generally true that they occupy themselves more witn grazing than 
with agriculture ^ but this is by no means invariably the case/' But in 
Pirozpur again Mr. Brand reth describes them as " unwilling cultivators, and 
greatly addicted to thieving/' and gives instances of their criminal pro- 
pensities. Thus it would appear that the further the Gujar moves from his 
natiXre hills, the more ho deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him- 
self to his neighbours. The following description of the Gujars of K&ngra 
by Mr. Barnes is both giaphie and interesting : — 

'‘iThe OujaTfl of the hills arr^ quite unlike the ca««to of the same dosignatkm in the plains. 
•'There they are known as an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste^ and enomies to 
cultivation and improvement ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral habits. In 
“ the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe. — they cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadis keep 
•' flocks of sheep and goats and the Gujar’s wealth consists of buffaloes. Those people live in the 
** skirts of the forests, and maintain thidr existence exclusively by the sale of tho milk, gbee, and 
"other produce of tlicir herds. The moTi graze tho cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the 
" woods tending their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning witli baskets on their 
“heads, with little cnrtbcTi pots lilled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of those pots 
“containing the proportion required for a day^s meal. During tlie hot weather tho Gujars usually 
“ dtive their herds to tho upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich gra^s which the 
“ rains bring forth, and at the same lime attain condition from tlie temperate climate and the 
“immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in tho idains. Tho Gujars are a fine, 
“ manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner, and 
“ in these hills aro not distinguished by the had pre-eminence which attaches to their race in tho 
plains. They are never known to thieve. Their women arc supposed to he not very scrupulous. 
“ Their habits of frc(iUOuting public markets and carrying about their stock for sale unaccompanied 
“by their husbands undoubtedly expose tliem to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputa^ 
“ tioub against their character are too well founded. They arc tall, well-grown women, and may be 
“ seen every morning entering tho bazaars of tho hill towns, returning homo about the afternoon 
“ with their baskets emptied of their treasures. The Gujars are found all over tho district. They 
“ abound particularly about Jowala Mukhi, Tira, and Nadaun. There are some Hindu Gujars 
** especially towards Mandi ; hut they arc a small sect, compared to tho Musalmans.'* 

It Las been suggested, and is 1 believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are all of one ethnic stock ; and this because 
th*‘re is a close comniiinloii between them. It may be tliat they are the same 
in their far-distant origin. But I thiuk that they must have either entered 
India at difPerent times or settled in separate parts, and my reason for thinking 
so is i)recisely because (hey eat and smoke together. In the eas(^ of Jat and 
R&jput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank 
than the former. But tlie social standing of Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the Jats were the camel 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classifica- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continuous wutli the similar classification of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, and of the castes below them as Tarkhfins, 
Cham&rs, and so foith. But we must know more of the early distribution of 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gdjarg 
and R&jpdts which has struck me as being more than accidental ; but the 
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subje^ti needs au immense deal of work upon it before it jan be said to be even 
rea^y for drawing conclusil^ns. 

482. Gu]ar Tribes. — The Gujar tribes and clans appear to be very 
numerous, and apparently new local sub-divisions have sprung up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 

the opposite page* in Abstract No. 84 is far more general than is the case with 186- 
other castes of equal importance. The figures only include 47 per cent, of the ** 
Gujars of the Province ; but they comprise 69 per cent, of those of Gujr&t, and 
probably include most of the great original tribes. The Khat‘5.na and Chechi ^ 
fax surpass the others in number. 

MINOR AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL TRIBES. 

483. The minor agricultural and pastoral tribes. — The group of castes 

for whicli the figures an* given in Abstract No. 85 on page 26 6 1 are not tP. 190- 
separatod from the castes and tribes already discussed by any clearly defined ® * 
line. Indo»^d it is quite a matter of opinion whether some of these should not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 

But the group now to be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultural community^ and seldom if ever occupy the position of 
the dominant tribe in any considerable tract of country. They may be divided 
into three classes, though hero again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. 

The first consists of the market gardeners proper or growers of vegetables, 
and includes the Mali, Saini, Arfiin, and B5.ghbrin, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistinguish- 
ablo. The cultivation of vc^getablos is looked upon as degrading by the agrir 
cultural cl}iss(‘s, why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is generally used 
for, their fertilisation ; and a Rajput would say : What I Do you take 
me for an Arfiin ? if anything was proposed which he considered derogatory. 

The S(*cond class comprises the Kanet and Ghirath, the low-class cultivators 
of the hills, and the Kainboh, Alnr, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
status. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers ; others 
again to the Gliosi and Gaddi whicli constitute tht^ third class, and are 
pastoral ratlier tlian agricultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile districts of the eastern plains and sub- 
montane tract, and in the hills where the prou»i R^jpiits look upon labour 
at the plough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Derajdt where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embiuces all cultivators of this class. 

484. The Mall and Saini (Caste Nos. 45 and 31).— The Saims would [p. 267; 
appear to be only a sub-division of the Malis. In Bijnor they are said to be 
identical, and I am informed that the two intermarry in many, but not in all, 

parts of tlie Nortli-Wcst Provinces. It is probable that the Sainis are a Mtti 
tribe, and that sorno of the higher tribes of the same caste will not marry with 
them. The Mfili, the MAlakdra or florist of the Purdns, is generally a market 
or nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns where 
manure is plenf if ul and there is a demand for his piodmjo. " He is perhaps the 
most skufiil and industrious cultivator we josscss, and does wonders with his 
land, producing throe or even four crops within the year from the same plot. 

He is found under the name of Mdli only in the Jamna zone, including the 

^ Mr. Wilaou notes tliat the Gujars and the Bargdjar tribe of B&jpdts are often fonnd 
together; and enggests that the latter may be to the Gdjars what the Kh&nsidahe are to 
the Meos and what most Eajpdts are to the Jats, 
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eastern portions of Hissir, bis place being taVen by tbe Saini in tbe easteni 
sub*montane districts, and by the Ar&in or B&gbbfin in tbe remainder of tbe 
Province. He is almost always Hindu. Most of the few Mdlis shown for 
tbe western districts were returned as Malifir, tbe Panjdbi form of M&li ; and ^ 
some of them as Phulfira or Phulw&ra (but see section 486 for the Inclusion of 
Mali5.r under Arain) . 

The Sainis, who, as I have just explained, are probably a Mfi.li tribe, are 
said to claim B ^ipdt origin in J dlandhar ; but Mr. BarAley writes of the Sainis 
of that district ; They consider themselves the same as the Mdhs of the 
North-West Provinces, and to be connected witli the Ardins, though the 
latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
Chandb, but are numerous in seme parts of the Ambdla district.^^ They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jainna and Rdvi , but not to have reached the Cliandb valley. 
Both they and the Mdlis are properly tribes of Hindustan rather than of the 
Panjdb. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rdwalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mughals have returned their 
tribe or clan as Saini ; but it is jirobable that these liave no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Rupar in A mbdla are described an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractoiy and intriguing.^' 

The Mdlis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; hut of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the M&lis. 

The largest of the M6<1I sub-divisions are the Pliul with 11,646, and the 

Bhagarti with 15,668 persons. The 
Sainis do not appear to have returned any 
large clans except in Hushyarpur, of 
which district some of the largest clans 
are shown in tbe margin, and in Gurd6-s- 
pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
as Salahri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Ariiins and of Sainis in 
J6.1andbar bear the same names, and those 
not alw’ays merely names of other and dominant, tribes. 

485. The Arain^ Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65). — The 
word Baghb&n is tbe Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M^li, and means 
simply a gardener. But it is commonly used for the Ar6,in In the west of the 
Panjfib ; and even as far east as Jdlandhar there arc two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arilns is often distinguished by the 
addition of Bdghbdndn to its name. Unfortunately the Pesh^twar divisional 
oflBcer has included those who returned themselves as Ardin or MaliAr under 
B%hbfin, and I cannot give separate figures for them. The Baghb6.ns of the 
B&walpindi division are discussed below. 

The Arilns, or as they are called on the Jamna R^ins, are probably a 
true caste in the Satluj valley and throughout the Eastern Plains. But in the 
western half of the Panj&b excepting on the Satluj, the word seems to be used 
for anjr market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes : " Ar&in, R&in, B%hb&n, 
M&li» and Mali&r are in Jhang and R&walpindi a very mixed body of men, 


Saini clans in HtrsHYAiiPirE. 


Boli 

... 3,462 

Ala^i .. 

2.182 

Pswin 

... 2,980 

Mangar .. 

1,^92 

Gaddi 

... 2,708 

Badyal . . 

1.142 

Hamarti 

... 2,606 

Bar^yat ... 

1.120 

Badwal 

... 2,226 
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British Territory 
Native States ... 
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Hazara. 
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Bahiwalpnr. 

Mandi. 

Obamba. 

Ndhan. 

Bildspur. 

Basbabr. 

NdJagarh. 

Suket. 


8 11,177 Total Hill States. 

1 6,248 British Territory* 

8 11,180 Native States* 

8 17,422 Frovinoe. 
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the names denotiing occu;^tion rather than caste, and we invariably held in 
very low r^uW' The Mali&r of the Rawalpindi division for the most psitt 
returned their clan as Janjda, Qntbshdhi (Awdn), Khokhar, or Bhatti, though 
Some of them give what are apparently true Ardin clans, such as Wfihand. 
Table VIII A gives no Ardins or Bdghbfos in the Rawalpindi district, but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate error, not detected till after the tables were 
in print, the Malidrs of Rawalpindi and Jahlam were entered as Manidrs 
under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for Bdghbdn in the 
Abstract, and it follows that all the Rawalpindi and ifahlam Bdghbdns of tHc 
Abstract were returned as Malidr, and not as Bdghban. So too, the figures 
for MuzafEargarb and the two Derabs are very imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Ardins or Malidrs in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that Mdliand Ardin 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Panjdb, Ardin, Malidr, and Bdghbdn are commonly used as mere names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when published, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 

486 . The Arfi.ins are found in great numbers throughout the northern, 
central, and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Ra- 
walpindi and Multfi,n divisions ; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Thdr 
strongholds are the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, and more 
especially tlie districts of J fi.landhar and Lahore and the State of Kapfirthala 
where they form respectively 17*4, 10’3, and 16*3 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious, but like all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating clashes. Wher^ 
however, they are found in very large numbers their position is higher, as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception Musalmdns, and would appear to be a true Panjfi^b tribe, to 
have come from the neighbourhood of Multdn, and to have some affinity with 
the Karaboh. Mr. Purser writes : The Ar&Ins of Montgomery know nothing 
of their origin. They claim to be Sumjbansi Rfijputs, and to have come 
up to this district from the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
'^supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 
"from the west, so it is likely the Arfi.ins did too. This is rendered more pro- 
bable by the fact that the Ardins of Sahfenpur are said to have conie fiom 
Afghfi,nist&n. They do not seem to have got much below the Lahore border. 
Their chief divisions are Gahldn, Chandor, Chftchar, Sindhu, and Bardr.^^ I 
find that the Ar&ins of Firozpur and Lahore also trace their origin from Uohh 
or Mult&n, and are supposed to be akin to the Kamboh. In Sirsa the Satluj 
Arfiins meet those of the Ghaggar. They two do not intermarry, but the 
Ar&ins of the Ghaggar valley say they were Rfejpdts living on the Panjnad 
near Mult&n, but were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad .TaHl-ud^diu 
of Uchh. They claim some sori of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great 
famines of 1759 and 1788 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower VEJleys 
of the Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumras, tne country became disturbed, and many of the Arfiins emigrated 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and R&mpur. They marry only Witb 
the Ghaggar and Bareli Ar&ins. The Satluj Ar^ns in Sirsa say that they ar^' 
like the Ardius of Lahore and Montgomery, connected by origin witn the 
Hindu Kambobs. Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 
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Kaa[ii|ohs who have become Mutsdmfins^ and that the Ghaggar Ar&ina 
emig&ted in a body from Multdn^ while the others moved gxadnally * 

. up the Satluj into their present pkee.^ He describes the Ar^ins of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa districti \ 
even surpassing the Sikh Jats from Pati&la; and t:) consiclers them at 
least equal in social status with the Jats, over whoha they themselves claim 
superiority. The Arfiins of Firozpur, Ludhkna, Ambfik, and Hiss&r also 
^bace their origin from. Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hiss&r Arfiins 
mre said to be merely Mahomedan M&lis. 

Of the Ardins of Jdkndbar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
, believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonpkee an origin ,are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
rektiohship, but state that the Kambohs are the illeritimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He further states that they are- 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
Si60 years, and that their original countiy is said to extend from Hlinsi to 
MultSn, while those of the J dlandliar ArAins whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hissdr. The Jalandhar Ardins themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district mjdglr j while the Karndl Rfi-ins also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Arftins originally came from 
the lower Indus and spre^ up the five rivers of the Panj&b ; and that at an 
early stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them- 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring country became more arid, they moved on into the Jamna dis- 
tricts and Cis-Satlu] tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the M&lis is pro- 
bably based only upon common occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
mfin. 

•P. 196« Abstract No. 86 on the opposite pa^^ shows some of the largest Ar&in 
<daus. I have included under the head Ardin 987 persons who have returned 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Arfiin clan. Of these 850 
were in Multfi-n, 34 in Montgomery, and 103 in Muzaffargarh. 

487. The Kanet (Caste Ho. 20). — The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat- 
ing ckss of all the eastern Him&layas of the Panj&b and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kulu and the eastern portion of the Kfingra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Beyond this tract, in Kfingra proper, their place is filled by Ghiraths. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rfijpdts of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rdiput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
atlpri^iiial stock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them trom 
tP. X61- Bdthis (j. v., page 251 1), and in Chamba both have been included under the 
ktter hea^., The whole question of their, origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of Vol XIY of his ArohseologiiM 

^ 0 * ' ' 
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m . . PANJAB CASTES. 

Beports. He the Ktmmdas or Kulindas of the Sanskrit 

classics and of Bfcolemy, and is of opinion that they belong to that great’ 

Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the^ whole Sub- 
Himalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advaTxcing wave of immigration, now separates the 
Aryans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 

two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rdo, and it is probable that the 
Abasias are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described ny Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that countrj% which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page 236 * supra. The 131. 
distinction between Khasia and R&o is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed 
for a twice-bom man ; the Rg,o that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the janeo or sacred thread, while the R&o does not. But the dis* 
tinotion is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where the two 
tribes freely eat together and intermarry, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 

4 fi 8 * Mr. Lyall thus describes the Kanets of Kulu : — 

**The Kanets are offen classed by other Hindus as on a par with the Rathis of Kangra. Just 
" as the Rathis claim to bo Rajputs who have lost grade by taking to the plough, or the offspring 
** of Rajputs by Sudra women, so the Kanets flay that they are the children of women of the hills 
** by Rajputs who came ujj from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis were originally 
** ox the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen F&ndah, had each a son by tlie. 

daughter of a Kulu rakhas or demon. One of these sons married a Bhotanti, or woma^ of Tibet, 

** who fed him with yak’s flesh, so ho and his children by her became Dagis. Tlie other son was 
** ancestor of the Kanets. ^ 

“ Both of these stories perhaps point to the conclusion t^t the Kanets and Dagis are of mixed 
** Mughal and Hindu race. General Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kanawar, and 
connects the caste name with the word Kar&na, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets are 
•* lUvidod into Kassiyas and Raos. The Raos say that the origin of this division was that a Raja 
** of Knlu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether to Hinduism ; 

** those who obeyed wore called Kassiyas, and those who stuck to their old ways Raos. It is a fact 
that at the present day the former arc more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story 
** is otherwise probable, os one can see that the foreign priests round the Rajas were always 
** striving to make the Kulu people more orthodox Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmins, and 
** loss devoted to the worship of their local divinities. Tlie Kassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend 
*‘to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by the Raos. They intermarry and eat 
and drink together out of the same cooking pot, but not out of the same dish or plate.” 

He adds that they are not/ tall, but strong and active, and generally have [p, 270] 
handsome figures. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordU 
nary Panjtibi. Of the so called Kanets of Ldhul he writes that they "are 
" a mixed race, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 

Many of those who live in the lower valley are no doubt descendants of 
" Kanet settlers from Kulu and Bangdhal ; the rest are piu’c Tibetan, or nearly 
" In Ldhul the Kanets, like all othc^i* classes of the people, will eat cowg 
; and bullocks which have died a natural death. They never wear the sacred 
thread. The social status of the Kanet appc*ars to be very low. A Sunfo 
will many a Kanet woman, but he will not give his daughter to a Kanet, 
nor will he eat from the hand of a Kanet, though his wife will do so. In 
li^ul even a Br&hman or Thakar ^vill take a Kanet woman as a seoond-elass 
wife, and the offspring of the latter, who are known as Garu, will in a few 
generations lank as Thakar. Those of the former however can never rise ^ full 
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1. K&sib 

2. Cbauh^u 

3. Bao 

I. Khania 


Kanbt tbibeb. 

67,23? 6. PaugaUna, 

38,565 6. Thakar .. 

32,218 7. Punwar 

8. Lastdri 


12.067 

7,356 

7,129 

3,859 


eqtiality with the pure Br^broau, “though they are commonly Imown as 
Br&hmans. The fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner^ but will smoke with them. 

Oeneral CunninghaTn says that the Kanets have three principal clans——* 
Mangah Chauhdn, Edo. The Chauhdn will almost certainly be Khasia. 
With respect to the Mangal 1 have no information, nor do I find it in my 

papers, unless Pangaldna be a 
misreading for Mangaldna 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions letumed in 
our papers ai o shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
Kdsib are in Bashahr. The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotray and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. The Cliauhan are principally returned from Mandi, Suket, 
N^han, Keonthal, and Jubbal ; the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangra ; the 
PangaUna from Suket ; and the Punwar from N^.han. Geneml Cunnings 
ham assigns the upper valley of tlie Pabar to the ChauhAn, the lower Pabar, 
the Rupin, and the Tons valleys to the Rdo and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rdo in SeorAj. 

489. The Ghlrath, Bahti, and Chang (Caste No. 29) .—The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in KAngra proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in tVi * part to the cast. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the ChAng, as it appears that one and the same people are known as Gliirath 
in KAngra^ and as Bahti in the eastern and ChAng in the wcslem portion of 
the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 were 
returned as ChAng. The JAlandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of KAngra and HushyArpur ai'e thus described by 
Mr. Barnes : — 


My previous remarks (quoted on page 261* under the head E^thi) will have introduced the 
** reader to the Girths. They form a considerable item in tho population of these hills, and in 
' actual numbers exceed any other individual caste. With the Girths I have associated the few 
‘ Jats that reside in this district, and the Change, which is only another name for Girths, prevalent 

* about Haripur and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 1.11,507 souls. Tho Girths are sub- 

* divided into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 variotie? of rice, and 

* that the sub-divisions of the Girths arc equally extensive, the analogy arising from the Girths 
V being the usual cultivators of rice. Tho Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
** Bihlo. They are hound again in the * Hul Doon,’ or Uaripur valley. These localities are the 
“ strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of tho district, and 
^ generally possess the richest lands and the most open spots in tho hills. Tho Girths belong to the 
** Sndra division of Hindus, and this fact apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are 
** found. The open valleys, although containing the 6ucst lauds, are also the only accessible 

portions of the hills. The more reined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile 
valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 
** fields, and the men were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

^ The Girths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
** double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various processes^ 
*^of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Girth women carry wood, 
** vegStablos, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many sit half the day 
^ wrangUng with enstomers until their store is disposed of. The men are constantly Mised for 
begdr, or forced labour, to carry travellers* load% or tp assist in the various pubfic buildings ifi 
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'2 of.(xm8trQ0tio^^^ ttoe det4i^l!s it will bo perceived that the Qirthe hayiiiio easy 
^ time of it, and their energies and powers of endnranoe must he most elastic to bear up against 
this incessant toll; , 

** To look at their frames, tb^y appear incapable of sastaiiiing such fatigue. The men are 
« Aort in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and rickly 
in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. lioth men and women have coarse ' 
features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see a 
handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may bo called pretty. Both sexes are 
•• extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious 
** and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to blows ; and though intemperate, they are still 
** thrifty, — a Girth seldom wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another they 
are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
Bathi, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Sudras do not wear thoyaaso or 
** thread of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange thorn. The younger 
** brother takes his brother’s widow ; if she leave his protection, ho was entitled by the law of 
<< the country to her restitutiou and under ns ho should at all events receive money com- 
pensation.” 

Thi‘. Ghiraths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse, but I have no tmstworthy information on the subject. 
They are essentially agricultural, and the proverb says : — As the rice bends 
in the ear the Ghirath lifts his liead.^^ Their social position is low. You 
" can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastity of a buffalo/^ 
and they practise widow-marriage, for You can^t make a GliirathnI a widow, 
^'any iiiore than you can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow.*'^ 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight largest 

are given in the margin. Bli&rd- 
wdj is another Brahminieal goka, 
and probably returned tlu*ough 
misapprehension. Chhabru is 
found only in Hushjarpur, and 
Clihora and Bhattu only in 
Kingra. The others occur in 
both districts. 

490. The Reya (Caste No. 147), — Having thus disposed of the two 
great inferior cultivating castes of the hills, I shall take the others as far 
as^ possible in order of locality from east to west. The Reyas are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they took to practising karewd or rjj 
widow-marriage. They are now ciuite separate. They eat and sirioke with ^ 
Jats and agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not raaiTy them 
except by karewa. Tht^ own nine villages in Dehli, and the names of their 
clans are sometimes Bdjput. and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Mahiauli where the Qutb pillar stands. 

491. The Lodha and Kachhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 142).— These am two 
well-known cultivating e^tes of llindustiu, and are found in the Panjab 
chiefly in the Jamna districts, though a few of them have moved on westwards 
to the great eantoninents. They are almost without exception Hindus. The 
Lodh^ are said to be numerous in Hiishangfibad, and to be distinct from the 
Iiodhi outcasts of Central India ; but the Lodhas of Dehli would appear to. 
bo of very low souisil standing. It is said that there are two distinct castes of 
Iiodlias, one sjiclled with the hard and the other with the soft rf, and perhaps 
this may account for (he apparent confusion. The Ambdla Lodhas cultiv^o ) 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The K&hhis are said to be the 
market gardeners of Himlustfin, and of low standmg. In the Panjib I 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar 
produce; indeed in many parts they are called Singh&ri (from Singhdra,9k 
water-nut) as commonly as Kfichhi. 

492. The Kamboh (Caste No 83.) — The Kambohs are one of the finest 
cultivating castes in the Panjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
but* they are no less industrious and slalful than the Arains. They are found 
in the upper Satluj valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Karnfil. They are especially numerous in Kaptirthala. The Jamna Kanibohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there has quite lately 
been a very large influx of Kambohs fi’om the northern tracts of Patidla into 
the great dhdk jungles between Tlifinesar ami the river. The Satluj Kambohs 
of Montgomery are divided into two branches, one of which came up the 
river from the Multan country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala, both movements having taken place under the 
Sikh rule. They cdaiiii descent ironi R^ja Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also tiuce their origin to the trans- 
Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently true. They 
are said by some to be ancient inhaljitants of Persia, and the Karn&l Kambohs 
trace their origin from Garh Ghazni ; but the facit that 40 per cent, of them 
are Hindus and 33 per cent. Sikhs is conclusive against their having had any 
extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote period. I have in section 486 
noted the fact that Arfi,ins and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related. Indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called Ai*ain if he is 
Musalman and Kamboh if Hindu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact of a very considerable proportion of the Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Firozpur, Patiala, Ndbha, and Maler Kotla having returned 
themselves as Musalmans^ although Musalman Arains are also numerous in 
those tracts. In Jalandhar the village of Bhalowal is owned partly by 
Kambohs and partly by Arains, both being Musalman. It is perliaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the west, and ar*^ both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. The detailed clan tabl<;s will probably throw light on 
the question, though in Kapurthala, the stronghold of the Kambohs, their 
clans were, not recorded. It is said by some that the chief distinction is that 
thi Kambohs take money for their daugliters, while the Arfi-ins do not. 
But the social standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Ar^in, and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequently engages 
in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or even as a private 
servant, while his wife not unfrequently lends money even where he is a mere 
husbandman ; and under A.kbar a Kambob General called ShS,hl)dz Kh&n com- 
manded 6,000 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal. Musalm&n 
Kambohs held Sohna in Ourgaon some centuries ago ; and the tombs and 
inosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be dis- 
tin^ished as Qalmi or men of the pen,^^ and not to intermarry with th€^- 
agricultural section of the caste* But this is probably a mere social custom and 
not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not Seem to bear as high a chaiucter for 
honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb current in the North** , 
West Provinces ; The Afgh^, the KAmbohs, and the Kashmiris ; all three 
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-togttes Mr. Benton of Kam&l deecribeB them ae ‘' nbtdrioq&lj/ 

deoeitftu and treacberons. On the other hand Sard&r Gnrdifil Singh 
I'knownoton what authority, that "during the reign of terror in lndia« it 
" was the Elambohs who were trusted by the rich bankers for canyrag 
“ their cash in the disguise of faqirs.” The Kambohs are said to be exception- 

ally numerous in Mirat. Their ioca* 

tion under the hills lends some slight 
Kakboh clasts. support, to their tradition of origin 

1. Thind 10.894 i 6. Sande ... 4.821 from Kashmir. 


The Kambohs seem to have return- 
ed very few large sub-divisions. The 
figures for the nine largest are given in 
the margin. 
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498. The Ahir (Caste No. 27) . — The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit Ahhira^ or milkman/^ But in 
the Panj^rb they are now almost exclusively agricultunil, and stand in quite the 
first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh and somewhat 
6 uj) 0 rior to the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but they do not seem ever to have 
been, al< any rate within recent times, thn dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Rew&ri and 
the country to the west of it still locally known as Hxrwdti, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the parganah in 1838. A very full description of 
them will bo found in Elliott^s Races of the North-West Provinces, and also 
in Sherring, 1, 332;/. The west coast of India and Gdjar^t would appear to be 
their ancient homes, but they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal*. In the Panj&b they are chiefly 
found in the south of Dehli, Gurgaon, and Rohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited ti*act they form a consider- 
able proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindus, and 272 ] 
are said to trace their origin from Mathra. They arc industrfcus, patient, 
and ordei’ly ; and though they ate ill spoken of in the ])roverbs of the country- 
side, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being 
even betler cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : “ Kosli (the 
head village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and several thousand swag- 
gerers.^' So in Dehli : Rather be kicked by a Rajput or stumble uphill, 
than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir and again : 

All castes are God's creatures, but three castes are ruthless. When they 
“ get a chance they have no shame ; the whore, the Banya, and the Ahir. " 

But these stigmas are now-a-days at least wholly undeserved- 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three groat sections, the 

Naudbaus of the central dodb, the J&dubans 
Ahir tribes. uppt*r dodb and the Mathra country, 

and the Gw&lbans of the lower dodb at 
... ... 48,^1 Benares. The Ahirs of the Panjib have 

Gvv^bau ... 26,187 returned themselves as shown in the margin/ 

Of the Gwilbans more than 16,000 aro/ 
found in Patiila. Within these tribes they! 
have numerous clans, among which the Kosali of Rohtak and Gurgion 
nmnber-7,32SJ. 
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4M. The Mabtam (Oaste Ro. 51) . — ^Th^re has been a confusion In the 
figures of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtams are also called 
Bahr!i;das. The Mahtams of Gujrfit and Sidlkot returned themselves under 
that name, and were included under Bahrupia in Table VIIIA. I have 
restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. 85, page S66.* Tho Mah- 
tcijnSi or as the^ in the Jdlandhar division Mahton (nasal »), are 

fountf chiefly in the Satluj valley, and along the foot of the hills between 
Jalandhar and Guirat. They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost out- 
casts ; by origin they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great lumters, using 
nooses like those of the Bdwarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themselves to 
husbandry and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The groat majority of 
them are classed as Hindus, but abort one-fifth are Musalrn^in, and as many 
a^ain Sikh. But the Musalrndn section, even in the MuH-an division, cat 
wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 
admi^d to religious equality by the other Musalmiius. They appear, how- 
ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Miizaffargarh, in grass huts on the 
river banks, whence the saying — Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur.^^ Mr. Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 

Tliey are a low Hindu caste^ and are looked down on hy tlioir noijyhbours. Their story is 
that they wore Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
" throne, Kannngos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. The first mahta was dis- 
missed, and then petlled at Mahtpur in -Talandhar. His descendants omigratod and settled along 
** the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of •/r/jrr in such situations, and working in $arr 
** was their chief occupation. It was not till the Nakkai chiel’s hold sway that they soitlod down 
permanently in 't'iiis district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
** form of chaddar dfilna, and so became Sudras. They are also called * Bahrupias/ which name 
** is a corruption of ' 3hn~rdj)-iasi and moans people of many inodes of life, because they turned 
their hands to any business they «‘ould flr I (yet cf. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 64). Cunningham 
“ (History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, * tho hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family 
** ‘ by family and village hy village eastward away from the llavi and Chanab.* This would seem 
to give tho Mahtams n western instead of castcTn origin as claimed by them. They own a good 
** many villages (19), most of which arc in good condition. Where they are not proprietors of tho 
whole village, they reside in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main dbddit 
. ** They are great hands at catching wild pigs ; but it is in cutting down tho juiiglo on inundated 
lands that they excel. Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer 
cultivating lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thieving. 
** arc of medium stature and stoutly made. ** 

405. There is a Bahrup tribe of Banjaras or, as they are called in the 
Panjdb, Labfinas ; and tlie Labanas and Mahtams of the Satluj appear closely 
to resemble each other. Elliott^s description of tlie Bahrup Banj&ras at pa^e 
64*, Volume I of his Races of the Norths West Provincesy tallies curiously m 
some respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtams of Gujrat given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settlement report of that district ; and on the 
whole it seems probable that the Mahtams are Banj&ras or Labdnas, in which 
case it is possible that the Satin j group have come up from Rdjput^lna, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banj&as of 
tbe lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the J alandhar 
Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered B&hon from the Gujars, 
ajnd were in turn deprived of it by the Ghorewaha Bajpdts probably not less 
than five centuries ago. At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyirpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher social 
positioii than the Mahtams of the Satluj $ and it may be that tho two are 
really d^tiuct. Sardfir Gnrdi&l Singh inde^ goes so far as to say that the 
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Sffthton of HuBhjr&rpur are of good R&jput blood, though they have ioet caste 
by taking to ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social 
standing is not much below that of Bajputs, He thinks that the name may 
be derived from MaJita, which he says is a title of honour current aiifdng the 
B& 3 pdts of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the Hushyarpur Mahtons high social stand- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr, Wilson says that the Labdnas of Sirsa Would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtaras of the Satluj, whom they con- 
sider utterly inf<‘rior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 
Our detailed tables of clans will doubtless throw light on the question. 

496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118). — It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head Sarera ” in the section on 
Hill Menials. But 1 have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. Tlie Sarriuus which are found in Hazdra belong to a race inhabiting 
Chiblidl, or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wacc belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhund, Satti, and 
Kharral of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to take them 
with the Kliarruls. They are chiefly found in the AbbottabM tahnl^ where 
they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalman. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). — The Ghosi is I believe an Ahir tribe ; 
but iu the Panjab the name is only used for Musalmans. and is often applied 
to any cowherd or milkman of that religion, whether Gujar, Ahir, or of any 
other caste, just as Gwala is used for a Ilindu cowherd. The Ghosi proper 
is only found in the eastern districts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west-. But the ^235 persons shown as Ghosi iu the B4w^- 
pindi division an^, according to rny pai)ers, entered as Ghasiara or grass-cutter,^^ 
while the 337 of the Multiin division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from the Musalmdn 
Ghosi, hut will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
water'd by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands! The 
Ghosis are a purely j)a8toral caste, at any rate in the Panjdb. They are 
however sometimes butchers. 

498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81) . — These figures appear to include two 
entirely distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Dehli, Karndl, 
and Ambrdii are apparently a tribe found in the upper dodb of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a sub- 
division of the Alurs. They are called Gddi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by herciditary occupation milkmen ; but in Karn41, where they 
are most nuincroiis, th(*y have settled down as cultivators and own several vil- 
lages. They are poor husbanduum. And a fiu-ther confusion may possibly 
have^ taken idace from the fact that a descendant of a Rajput fether 
by a widow of another caste married by larewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed it is not auite impossible that here we may have the con- 
necting link between the two dasses. At any rat-e the word Gaddi, as used 
in the Panjdb proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range bet- 
ween Kfingra and Chamba and of its continuation in the latter State; 
The term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region ; 
but the true GaddiS| whom Goueral Cunningham is inoiined to identify with 
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the aaoient Qaadarida, or Gaagaridse, are apparently of Kliatii origin. Mr. 
Barnes thns describes them 


" The Qadis are the moat remarkable race in the hilla. In features) manners, dres&, and dialeot 
‘‘they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
** «nowy t*ange which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of them liave wand(red down into 
“ the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the grr .t majority liv^' on the 
“heights above; they are found from an elevation of 8,600 or 4,000 feet up io 7,000 feet, 
•‘Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, tho increasing acoUvity >f the ran^ 
opposing insurmountable obstacles. Tlicy preserve a tratUtion among themselves that thmr 
"ancestors originally came from tho Panjab, and that during the horrors of th(» Hahomedan 
“invasions the population of tho cities iled from the open country before their in radors and 
“took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The term ‘Gadi' is a 
" generic name, and under tliis appellation are included Brahmins, Kbatris, and a few Rajpiits and 
"Rathis. The majority, however, are KhatrL, ami the sub-divisions of tuo caste correspond 
"exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the I an jab at the 
“present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, hut are known by the names of Badi, 
/‘Sipi, HAli, &e. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of 
‘'their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which they food half the year (the 
“winter months) in tlic valleys of Kangra, and for the other half drive across the range 
"into the territories of Chamba. Tliey hold Lands on tliH side and a ''80 in Chamba, and in 
“former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has mutoriall^ 
“weakened tho te.uro of the Chamba Chief, and many continue all tho year round ou thie 
"side of the range acknowledging no allegiance whatever to Chamba. It was a rule with 
"these simple people, whenever hiied by tl»e Kangra authorities, to pay a similar ]3enalty 
" into the Chamba treasury. 1 am afraid our institutions have taught them gi'oater independence, 
“and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than tho observance. Many Gadis 
^'eullivate tho winter crops or wheat in Kangra, aT»d returning with their flocks grow tho 
" summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor,^ as tho province on the other sid(5 of the snow is designated. 
“ Tliey all wear woollen clothes, which they make up at homo out of the wool from their own 
“flocks. The men don a remarkable high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull down over tho ears 
“in case of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried floweri, 
“ or with tufts of the Impeyan plu^asant, or rod beads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing 
“ in the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
“round the wa!*.ti witli a black woollen cord. In the body of this frock the Gadi stores 
“ the most miscellaneous articles ; his own meal, tied up in an untaimod leather pouch, with 
two or three young lambs just born, and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his 
“ master are the usual contents. Hia log-* arc generally bare, hut occasionally lie wears woollen 
** trowsers very loose at tho knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at tho ankle 
“over which it lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
“ wear the same frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured with the same woollen cord. 
“ Tlieir garment fits rather tighter about tho body, and is both modest nod becoming. The 
head-dress is a ‘ chaddur,* or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper fhe body, 

“and sometimes fastened in tlie shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 
“ of ornamont. Tho Gadis are a very simple and virtuous race ; they are remarkable, even 
“among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth; crime is almost unknown 
“ among them ; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deserting their hnshands. Like 
“ vll the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners, — they 
“ constantly meet iogothor, singing and dancing in a Bt;yle quite peculiar to themselves. 
“They are grear. tipidcrs, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
“ enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race* The womcm froqnontly are 
“very faif and boantiful, — their features ore regular, and the expression almost always mild 
“and engaging. The Gadis wear the thread of caste, and are much stricter in Hindu customs 
“and observances than most of the inhahitauU of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They 
“are not a very widely-diffused race. Tliey extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
“inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and ore found also on the southern faca 
“ of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Tlieir peculiar caste, ‘ Khotri,* and their posi* 
“ tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally they were 
“ fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomodan inroads.'^ 

They are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains. They are all Hindus, but locally distinguished from the jdndre or 
ootton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rdjput Gaddis intermarry; and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
true Gkuldis are the best of the classes^ and number among them the best 
shepherds^ and the richest and most inflaSiitial men/^ It is not improbable 
that in Chambai their true home^ the Bfijput and Br&hnian Gaddis are 1^ 
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numferotiB ttw in Kingra. Tlie Gaddi are a simple and mtic people. Tke 
proverl) says : Gaddi is a good natured fool ; ask for his cap and he gives 

you his coat.^^ And again : In no-man^s-land one makes friends with 
Gfijars and Gaddis/' 

FOREIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races. — I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given On the next page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races^ because they bear 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
origin. It wll presently be seen how little real right many of them have to 
the names they bear. The Saiyads might have been included in the group, but 
, they have been classed with the priestly castes. The present group is divisible 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Turk and Mughal, and the 
GhuUm and Qizil})dsh. The last two and probable many of the Arabs and 
Turks arc true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear ; but 
the Siiekhs and MugJials are for the most part mere pretendem. What Rdjput 
is to the Hindu, Sheikh, Saiyad, and in the west of the Panjab Mughal, are 
to the Musalmfin ; and every convert of low caste who^ wishes to glorify himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose origin is lowly or has been for- [P. 274] 
gotten, trace their descent from the people of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson puts it : Pride of race 
leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and pride of religion is a 
perpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry.'^ 

500. The Arab (Caste No. 140). — Arabs are returned in the Panjfib 
chiefly feom the Multan and Peshawar divisions. They are probably Amb 
merchants from Bombay, where I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned as the mother-tongue of 
only C3 persons. More than half the Arabs m the Panjtib are to be found in 
Pesh&war itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Pesh&vrar is a 
city in which may be found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
our Shekhs, whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
Arabs, but I do not think it likely. Tlic tme Shekhs are of course of Arab fp. 275 ] 
origin ; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the Panjfib is of 
any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 

•601. The Shekh (Caste No. 17) . — Sheik is an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely among the tribes of 
Arabia with Chaudhri among those of the Panj^b. Thus the title should 
properly be (‘onfined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of true Arab 
descent. But it has been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a Rdjpdt 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a RAjput or 
Jat ; though I have known Musalm&n Rdjputs who had fallen in lire and 
taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of impure calling becomes Musalmfin and retains his occupation, or at 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, he also retains 
his caste name or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dindfir or :! 
Musalli. But the class which lie between these two extremes, and, are 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their oocupar' l 
tion as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, veiy geneml^ ' 
abandon that name on their conversion to IsUm and adopt the title of She^« 
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There is ^ Persian proverb : The first year I was a weaver (JtiMha) y the " 

next jealr 4 SheSda. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad/^ Moreover 
many of the inferior agricultural Musalmdn tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and ^ 
though they arc still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly returned themselves as Shekhs in the present Census, In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
Uie true composition of our figui*es for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest sub-divisions can be examined. In one respect I myself am res- 

K asible for the ancertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 

ere are certain agricultural tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, sucli as the Kliagga and IIAns of Montgomery ; and these men I 
included under tlic head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do so, 
and 1 shall give sej)arate figures for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in our 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the MuMn and Derajfit division are shown in Abstract No. 72, page 224 * 

Shekhs do not bear tlie best of characters in some parts. In Rohtak * ** 
they are said to supply recruits to our armies and jails with praiseworthy 
indijderence,^^ and in Derail Ismful Khfvn the Naumuslim Sheikhs are described 
as a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.^^ The true Qureshis of the south- 
western districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such arc the descendants of Bahd-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Multan, who are known as llilshmi Qureshis, and wnose 
family is described at pages 490jf of Griflin^s Pnnjdh Chiefs. They are chiefly 
found in the Multan, Jliang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 


502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh— Qureshi.— The figures be- 
low show the number of people who have retuiTied themselves as Qureshi : — 
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PXflTRIOT Airi) 

Statb, 

Number. 

Dirtsiot ako Stats. 

Number. 

Dzbtsxct and State. 

Number, 

Pohli 

... 

19.366 

Siulkot 

2,10.1 

Muzttfibrgarh 

3,265 

Gurgaon ... 


8,977 

Lahore 

13,330 

Derah Ismail Kh4n ... 

2,436 

Bohtak ... 


1,212 

Gujr4nw41a 

2,843 

Derah GbazI Ehdn ^ 

1.710 

Slna 


1,701 

Firozpur m. 

3,461 

Bannu ... ... 

8,666 

Axnl>&la ... 


16,629 

BAwalpIndl 

12,420 

Pesb&war ... ... 

8,601 

Ltidhl&na ... 


1,076 

Jahlam ... ... 

8.634 

Hazdra 

2,488 

Simla 


1,822 

OujrAt 

4,000 

KohAt M. 

' 2,842 

Jalandhat ... 


8,616 

Shdhpur ... ... , 

4,276 

FatiAla ... ' 

6,874 

HtudiyATpaT... 


1,977 

Multdn ... 

6,100 

Bahuvalpur 

3,901 

kmtMwt ... 

... 

12,809 

Jhang 

8.087 

other nifltricts and 
States. 

1 ^686 

ChikddiQntv .» 

... j 

9.043 

Montgomery 

2,190 


1 161,864 


The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged. Cons^ 

» 'y it is the fiivourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 
thkt comparatively few of those who have returned themselves 
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Qureshi have any real title to the name. Among those who so style themselves 
many claim to belong to the Farfiqis or descendants of Umar the second Calipbi 
or to the Sadi^is or descendants of Abnl Bakar the first Caliph, both of whom were 
Qnreshi by tribe. But the term Sadiqi is often confused with 8idqi, a title 
derived from the same root and meaning ‘‘ the true but which, in the east of 
the Panj&b at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Nai*mu8lim to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants. 

Nanmuslim —means nothirg more than a new Musalm&i ; and oi ly 3,491 
of our Shekhs have, by reinrning themselves as Shekh Naumuslim, admitted 
their true origin. These men «re scj.ttcu*cd in small llamber^^ about the Pro- 
vince^ but 1,437 of them arc in Bah&walpttr. 

Ansari. — Ans^,ri or auxiliaries was the title given to the believers of 
M^ina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca ; and those who 
claim descent from these men style themselves Ansfiri. As many as 7,216 of 
our Shekhs have so returned themselves, of whom 1,601 art/ in Amb41a, 1,539 
in Mult&i, and the rest scattered about the Province. One large section of 
the Shekhs of P&iipat commonly style themselves Ans&ri ; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhfijarin. 

Huhajarin. — ^The faithful who accompanied Mahomet in his Hajirah or 
flight from Mecca were called Mnhdjarin or the fugitives or emigrants, and 
their descendants still retain the title. In the Karn&l district 8,560 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Pfoipat just alluded to. 

608. The Hans and Khagga. — The IMns is one of the tribes which I 
regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 
margin ; but it is very probable that many of the 
Hfins have returned themselves as Shekh or Qureshi 
and not as Hfins, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afghdnistfin 
and thence to the Panjfib, where they settled at Pakka 
Sidh&r in the Montgomery district. ^ In the time of 
AlamgirtheHdns tribe, under their chief Shekh Qiitb, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis- 
trict and retained tlieir independence till the time of 
the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 
the streams which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home. 
At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 

Khaggas. — The Khaggas are another tribe which I liave classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
retumed are shown in the margin. But here again 
many of them have probably returned themselves as 
Shekhs or Qureshi. Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
^^The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multfin by Banjit Singh. 
They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
Khagga, Jalfil-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad Irfik. 
Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish and 
the name was given to Jaldl-ud-din ^ by his spiritual 
teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat over- 
taken by a stonq/' 


Thb Khaouas. 

Diltrict. ' 

Kumbers. 

Mtiltan 

672 

Jhang 

6 

Kouwmery ... 
KaaaSargarb... 

172 

54 

Total ... 

908 


The Han 

e 

District. 

Numbers. 

Multan ... 

622 

Jliang 

7 

Montgomery ... 

268 

Total ... 

897 
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50A llie lliekol0urll Kok&ra or Nekokfim, who axe 

chiefly found in the Jhan? district, claim to be Hashmi Qureshis, who came 
from Bah^walpox some 46^0 years ago. They hold land in Gujrfinwfila also, 
but are not a very important tribe. In GujrlinwSla many of them are ] 

and they generally bear a semi-religions character. 

The Jhandlr — are also said to be of Q-nreshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc- 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can read and write, and they are* 
particularly free from ill deeds of every description.^^ They own land in the 
CKtreme south of tbc Jhang district. They arc said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 


605. The Sara!, Miana, and others. — Saral. — The Sarai family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at H^ppur in 
Derah Ghfizi Khfin. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Fryeris report on that district, and in Mr. O^Brien^s Glossary, They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional office, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava Rfijput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : Sehl or Sohr became a titular 
appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai.'^ 
(See farther Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433), 


Mlana. — Miiin is used in the west of the Panj^ib to denote any hoW man 

and his descendants will often style themselves Mifoa. 

^ „ Thus the head of the Sarai family just described is 

Bbtubned AB uEKHS, knowu as the Midii Sdhib Sarai. Bid in Hazdra at 

probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
convert to Mahomedanism is often called a MIdna, 
Name of Castes. and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 

Shekhs. hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 

Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Rdwalpindi and 188 

2 4,35 ^ke Derajdt division. 

Ddddpotra .!! 1,421 Besides the classes discussed above, the castes shown 

Kalal ... 270 in the margin appear from a rough examination of the 

Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Twrkhin 118 Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. They 

Mochl ... 107 are described in their proper places. Of the Bodlas 

Bijpdt 106 returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hissdr, 749 in Sirsa, 

*’ ] 68® 339 in Pirozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 

Bahdwalpnr. Of the Ddddpotras 1,287 are in Multdn. 
Besides these, men returning themselves under the 
following names have been classed as Shekh: ^ekhra,,..a contemptuous 
diminutive of Shekh ; Pirzddah, or descendants of a or Musalmdn spiritual 
guide ; Shekhzddah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have been only 888 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the Lahore division 
the Bhardis (caste No. 48) have been most erroneously classed as Shekh, to 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,266 in Gdjrdnwala, and 1,646 in Pirozpur. 


506. The Turk (Caste No. 126). — I shall not attempt to touch upon ijhe 
much debated question of the distinction between Turks and Mughals.; . It 
will be sufficient to say that a Tfirk in the Panjdb riieans, probably invariably, 
a Tfirkomdu native of Turkistdn and of Mongolian race* In the Debli tern- 
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tory indeed tlie villagers^ aocnstomed to describe the^ MnghaU of the Empire 
aa Turks^ use the word as synonymous with " official ; and I have heard mr 
■ ftindu clerks of Kiyath caste described as Turk*^ merely because they were 
- in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier also the word Turk is com- 
monly used as synonymous with Mughal. The Tfirks of the Panjftb are prac- 
tically confined to the Haz&ra district, and are doubtless the rep^’csentatives 
' of the colony of Kfi-rlagh Turks who came into the Panj^b with Tamarlane 
(1399 A,D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Haz&ra 
district, which ajpparently included the Tan&wal, Dhamtaur, and Swati coun- 
txj, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
or their territory by Swdtis and Tandolis from across the Indus about the 
beginning of the 18th century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a wanderer ; 
tj^us in poetry the Sun is called "the Turk of China, that is of the East, 
or "the Turk of the Sky.^^ The Turks of Giird&gpur are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see further sections 412 and 416). 

607* The Mughal (Caste No 87). — The Mughals proper or Mongols, 
for the two words are only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panjfib with B^bar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are pi’obably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punjab really belong to that race. H'hey are also numerous in the 
Rawalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Mughal 
armies, and where they find a more kindred people than in the great Panjdb 
plains. But as will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gffjrdt are des< ribed by Mr. Monckton as " an unhappy 
race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
" itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, though of high descent, 

** they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 
such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to lower classes they 
" themselves will not stoop ; and the consequence is that social relations are 
" sometimes at a dead-lock.^^ The description applies with equal truth to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territory. Even on the frontier the Mmghals do not 
bear a good name. The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 
" cultivator over the earth ; and again : Trust not the Mughal^s letters. 
Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.^^ 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province ; but are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 
in B&walpindi, Jahlam, and Hazira. It is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, finch 
as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain- 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently conned to 
Dehli and the B&walpindi and Peshfiwar divisions, for men of low caste to 
call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 
Shekhs. Thus we fimd among the snb-divisions of those returned as Mughals 
Kah&rs in Hax&ra, and in B&walpindi 3,655 Sainis and 1,863 Bawfls ; 

it 
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white in tli0 0]ght' disii^ts just specified no fewer than 2,724 other memb0rifi( 
of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, have been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and is doubtless only a specimen of what has taken place on a very es> 
tensive scale* Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal. On the other hand no fewer than 

2,510 persons have returned them- 
selves as Path^n by caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of whom 3,169 
are in the Peshawar district, 746 
in the Derajat, and 401 in Ra- 
walpindi and Jahlam. Further 
light will doubtless be thrown 
upon the composition of the 
so-called Mughals when the de- 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chughatta and the Bartes seem 
to be numerously represented in 
the Panjab, the former number- 
ing 28,593 and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 
true Mughals. Their numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rdwalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakkliar and 8,861 as Kayani, the latter also 
of which names perhaps refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kaydni.' In 1864, Colonel Cracroft gave the n\imber of tiuc Mughals in 
the Rdwalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. 

608. The Kasars of Jahlam. — The Gakkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are descriljed in their proper jdaces. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have apparently returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
fewer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar as their clan. These 
Kasars occupy the north of the Dhani country aboul, Bubidl and Chanpeda* 
They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of Bdbar and so obtained possession of their temtory which was then almost 
uninhabited. Their present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea ; for 
up to the tlnie of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither Rdjpdt, 
Awdn, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr, Thomson as a pas- 
sionate and revengeful race, careless of human life, but good cultivators though 
somewhat exacting landlords. “ Envy is their most odious quality ; every 
** family is distracted with mean jealousit's u ich are sometimes prosecuted with 
astonishing rancour, and not unseldom dcgeneratt* into criminal greed. It 
is fair to add that their vices seem to be gradually losing strength. Many 

^ I have not been able to obtain Baiwfactory iuformutiou regarding this word. The city of 
Kayim wii the capital of Kai Kayus, Kai Kubud, and Kai Khaaru ; and some say that the Gakkhars 
call themselves Kay&ni because they claim descent from tbose three Kings. Others say that the 
Httthals pro|^, and especially tlie Chugbattos and Qizilbi^hes, are Kayinis; and that the 
Gakkhan oafl themselves Kan&ni or Canaanites becanse they claim descent from Jacob and Jos^h 
who lived in Canaan j and that it is this word which has him misread Kaydni. 
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Chughatta. 

Raring. 

Pebll 

1,618 


Amritsar 

Sfdlkot 

1,140 

‘i;664 

Bdwalpiudi ... 

i,613 

1,661 

Jahlam 

2,736 

2,304 

Gdjrdt 

690 

3,633 

179 

Shahpar 

1,143 

Multin 

8,083 

34 

Jhang 

2,471 

4 

Hazdra 

1,014 

141 

Babdwalpur ... 

1,488 

... 
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the headmen are personally very engaging, good horsemen, keen sportsmen, 
jJyjWth frank manners and a gwd presence ; and it is sometimes difficult to 
' understand how they should have such a mean side to their character/^ 

■ 609, Gbulam (Caste No. 180). — These men are returned from t^e 

Pesh&war district to the number of 3,34 j 7 under the name ol Ghulim 
“ Kh^naz&dj and from Multan to tlie number of 99 to the name of Kh&naz&d 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khanz&dah. The Peshdwar men show 
their clans as Turkhel G-hulam and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in war who were made slaves {ghvldm)^ whence their name. They 
" are still chiefly employed in domestic service^ and are generally attached to 
their hereditary masters, though some of them have taken to shep-keeping 
‘and other occupations. 

278] Since writing the above, which is based upon the information of a highly 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshawar, i 
find that Muhammad Haiydt Kb^in states in his Eaiydt*i-Afglidni that the 
Qiziibash of Kabul described below are collectively known as Ghuldm- 
khdnah. If so, our Ghulatn Khanazads are probably nothing more than 
Qizilbashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshdwar in consider- 
able numbers. 

509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181), — The Qizilbdsh^ are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which Nfi.dir Shdh invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been dizilbdsh, and notably Mir 
Jumlah the famous minister of Aurangzeb. They are said to take their 
name from a red cap of peculiar shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of that sect, and which his son Shah Tumfcp compelled Hu- 
mfiyun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,300 
families of Qizilbash in the city of Kabul alone, where they were located by 
Nddir Shah, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera- 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghd,nis- 
tdn. Besides the number of Qizilb5,sh returned as such, 66 were entered as 
PathAnp, of whom 48 were in Dcrah Ismfi^il Khin. Sec also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghul^ni. 


^ In the caste table the word is spelt Kizal, but 1 believe Qigil is correct. 
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part V.— religious, professional, mercantile, 

AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

510. General and Introductory.— The classes discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand^ and the vagrant, artisan, and menial classes on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet 
there is a connection between the priestly Brdhinan and the semi-priestly Ndi, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Maniar. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Br^lhman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious, and 
mendicant orders of faqin ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
Ndi, the Mir&si, and the Bhdt ; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fifth the carriers and pedlars such as the Baniira 
and Mani&r ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, sucLlW' ^ 
the Kashmiri and Kiiyath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else- 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the carriers and pedlars on the other is exceedingly ill-defined, both in the 
figures and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable \ and I shall consider each under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri- 
bution throughout the Panjdb, 

PRIESTLY CLASSES. 

511. Priestly castes.— The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 
and of which the figures are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,* may •?. S 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and faqin. 

The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The BrUhnians are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the puj&ris of our tables probably belong for 

the most pait to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen- 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many of 
the religious orders next to be discussed ; while the Bodlas are almost 
certainly a clan of Rijputs who have acquired a character for sanctity. Theore- 
tically, the two groups should occ^y very different positions among the fol- 
lowers of their respective faiths. The Birman is a priest, and entitled as suoh 
to reverence and support bj the ordinances of the Hindu religion : 
merely claims respect in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law of the l 
phe^ and the Muhammadan religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it hill already been pmnted out in the Chapter on Bdhgion that there is really 
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] Uttlei to eho60e between the Hindu and the Mu8aliil6n aA rewds the spiritual 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either: 
has the advantage^ it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ- 
ed under the present group are by no means pui-ely priestly; they are also 
large owners and cultivators of land. But their most distinctive characteristic 
is tiieir saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land-* 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small 

612. The Brahman (Caste No. 3). — The Brdhman or Levitc of the Hindu 
• caste systeni is the third most numerous caste in the Panjd!/, outnumbering 
all but Jats and Rajputs. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 
first hundred pages of Sherring^s first volume and the u hole of the second 
volume of Wilson’s Indian Cade are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke^s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panj&b 
are very striking. The proportion of Brdhmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of Kilngra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as from 13 to 15 per cent. Throughout 
the remainder of the Panjab the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
, are essentially Hindus ; it gradually decr(‘ases from east to west, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it. is still smaller in the cis- 
Indus Salt-iunge Tract ; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brdhmans may be said comparatively spealdng to disappear. The 
Br&hmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

[P. 280] fphe function and position of the Br&hman in his sacerdotal character have 

been already described in the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 
himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is consulted 
as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he ofiiciates at all 
cereiAionial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, but a small proportion of the total number ; and the 
i miainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
God, but their sacerdotal functions being purely passive. These men supple- 
CP,281] ment the offerings of their clients by practising agriculture very extensively; 
and it may be said that wherever the Brahmans are numerous they are, ex- 
cepting omy the educated Pandits or Padhas, land-owners and cultivators. 
They are poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a large 
part of their subsistence comes to them without the necessity of toil render 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the R&jputs they look upon the 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in the hills a 
i^hman who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classes 
of the caste. In social position the Br&hman i** of course pre-eminently first in 
the Hindu portion of the Panjdb, though he is thought but meanly of on the 
frontier, xet even where his position is most readily admitted he has failed to 
xnake himself beloved. He is grasping, quarrelsome, and overbearing, inflated 
with mde in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he ^ holds 
^ ! W whose po^ts he preys upon, and dedUnes to 
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associate %ith tte (K)mmW upon whicli he lives* "A DAm^ ' 

Br&hmaui a goat are of no avail in time of need/^ Where Brahmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol- 
low ; and the villages have a proverb : As famine from the desert^ so comes 

evfl from a Br&hman.^’ So their avarice is expressed in the saying— The 
Mulla; the Bh&t^ the Brfihman, and the Ddm ; these four castes were not 
born on giving day/^ and their love of good living by the proverb : Dine 

'^with a Br&hman and jog along the road with a Kii4r (the Kirfirs being 
great talkers) . On the whole the Brdhman has but little real influence over . 
the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conservative tendency of the women. The Brdhmans of the hills have 
i 4 social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
' the hill Rfijpiits. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175"* and •?. 
179t bear upon the subject. They too are divided into grades, each grade 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
^hile the lower classes will marry Kfi-yath or Banya, and in Kulu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pah^ri Mah^jans is described below under mer-^ 
cantile castes. In the hills of Hazdra on the banks of the Jahlam these 
Mah&jans, who are also called Dhakochi, seem to include the whole Brahman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Brahman- Mahd- 

i *ans, and these I have classed as Brahmans. It is probable that some of the 
?ahdri Mah6,jans also are really Brahmans. The Hill Brdhmans universally 
eat meat, from which the Brahmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex- 
treme west, scmpulously abstain. Of the total number of Brfi-hmans only . 
about 7,000 arc returned as Sikh, the denial of t he superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Guru Govind not' being 
acceptable to the Brahman. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 
parohiis or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 
There are also 8,500 Musalmdn Br&hmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 
These men are known as Huseni Brdhmans, and arc said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of Alldh from 
Musalm^ns. 

518. The divisions of the Brahmans. — Tho ItralnDiuicial gotra% have already been described 
in section 358. The Ur^bman caste or class is divided into ten (^reat sections, all based upon 
geopaplucal distribution, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
again are divided into two groups each containing live sections, as I'oUows • 

A.'-Thejive Dravidat {south of the Pindhyas), 

1. The Mahardshtra (of the Mahratta country). 

2. The Tailanga or Andhra (of the Telugu country) . 

8, The Dravida (of the Tamil or Dravi^ country), 

4. The Karndta (of the Carnatic). ' 

5, The Gurjara or Gdjariti (of Gdjarat in Sindh) 

J9 . — The Jive Oaurs {north efthe Vindhyas). 

6. Tho Ga\ir (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see belotv), 

7. The Saraswat or Sdrsdt (of the Panjib, beyond the SarusWati). 

8. The Kauyakubja (of Kanauj), 

9. The Maithila (of the Mithila country). 

10. Tlie Utkala (of Orissa). 

Of these great divisions the Pan jdb Brdhmam belong for the most part to the Gaur in the 
Jamna and south-eastern districts and tho eastern hills, and to the Sdrsdt in the remainder of tho 
Province. The figures are given below in Abstroct No. 89, a few districts in which only small 
numbers are shown being omitted. It may bo said that a line drawn north-east and south-west 
through Simla and Patiala roughly divides the Gaur from the Sdrsdt. I append a desori^on of 
some of the principal divisions of the Brdhmanstobo mot with in the Panjdb, and must 
thMfreadsr to fuller details to the anthoritles quoted in tho beginning of section 518. 
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Tbe Osar Brshlllsn.--<Thdrc bs; besa mncli dispute about tbe position of the Gaur from 
which this section is named. Their traditional place of origin is Hariinai and their present 
home is the portion of the North'^West Provinces lying west of Aligarh and Mathra. and tlie part 
of the Panj& defined above ; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 

General Cnnningham suggests that Ganr is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Caxnpbell 
would mahe It another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict in all 
caste observances than the Barsut Brahmans, from whose hands they will not eat bread, and upon 
whom they look down. 

Tim Samat Brahman is the Brahman of the Punjab Proper, and takes his name from the 
SarusWati which lies near his eastern boundary. Ho is said to be loss grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gaur, and he is certainly mneh less rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and smok- 
ing with most of the stricti'r Hindu castes, such as Banyas. Khatris, Sdds, and Kiyaths. He 
^ats flesh in the hills, and perhaps in some parts of the plains also. 

The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahmans.-* Those men are scattered in small nnmbers all over 
the Province. The Gujarati Jirahmans probably belong tbe Gurjara section already mentioned. 

The Hikaut or Dakotra Bralima:is are fortune-tellers and astrologers, and came from Northern 
Bdjpiitdua. Tlioy belong to the J'anj Gaur group, of which they arc sometimes, in Kijpdt&na 
which is tiicir home, reckouc<l as n separate section. The following description is taken from my 
KurnAl Koport 

** Offerings to BrAhmans arc divided into hdr and graha for the days of the week, and two 
grahin for lldhu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking tbe suq and moon. 

Those two are parts of a jin (Ilakshas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods‘ and jins, 

“di’ank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. Tl»e sun and moon told of him 
and Bhagwaii cut him into two parts, of which Kahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
nectar, is the more wortliy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmans from dlness or other 
** cause, ho consults a Braliman who casts Ids horo.scopo and directs which offering of the seven 
** grahfu should be made. The grahins are most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
" lUbu being given at the begimuiig, and that to Ket at the end of tlie transit, The Gaur 
Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, 8()Same (til) or urad^ 
black blankets or clotlies, .salt, &c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor satnaja, 

** which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in them; these belonging to the grahe whose 
•* offerings are forbidden to thorn. An exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow. 

“ The. (iujjirati or Biiis Brtllunan.s who came from Gujarat in Sindh are in some res}/cct,s rp 2821 
** the highest class of all Brahmans j they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they ^ 
moot him, while they will not cut ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the ?3ih 
“ day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat on the J 3th day if this has not been done. But 
** they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an 
“eclipse. They will not take oil, sesauie, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; hut will take old clothes 
“ if washed, buffaloes, nml saffidja. "hey also tsike a special offering to lUhu made by a sick 
“ person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs 
“ himself against safndja and makes an offering of the grain. A buffalo which bus been possessed 
'<hy a devil tc; that degree that he has got on to the top of a Jiouso (no difficult feat in a village) 

** or a foal dropped in the month of ,Sawan, or buffalo calf in Mag. are given to the Gujarati as 
" being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Giijsirdti takes a small allow- 
“ auco (jseori) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does the Gaur. 

‘‘ The Ddkauts came from Agrolia In the Dakliau. Uija Jasrat, father of Rainchandar, 

“ had excited the anger of Biiturday by worshipping all the other but him. Saturday 

accordingly rained tiro on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, but the 
“ Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the cviunequences ; so Jasmt made from the 
** dirt of his body one Uaka Rishi who took fiie offerings, and was tbe ancestor of B^kauts by a 
“ Bddra woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
“ mislng that all Bmhmuns should in future consult hia children. The promise has been fulfiUed. 

“ The Dakauts are pru-eminont as astrologers and sovithsayers, and are consulted by every class 
“on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, on whieh the Gaurs advise* 

‘'They are the scape-gouts of the Hindu religion; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky • 
"offerings which no other Brahman will take, sucli as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
" they take tho offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so unlucky that no Brifatv 
" mftn will accept tlieir offerings ; and if they wisli to make them they have to nve them to thexir 
y own sister's sous. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort oi’ food at their hands, and at 
weddings they sit with tlio lower caf^tes ; though of course they only eat food cooked by a 
*' BrAhmaii, In old days they po8ses.sed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 a.m.; but this has 
" now failed them. They and the Gdjar&tis are always at enmity, because, as they take many 
of the same offerings, their interests clash.*' 

Thfi Paikkftfllft Brahmaiis take their name from the sacred lake of Fushkar or Pokhar 
near i^ar. One section of them is Bald to have been originally Beldirs or Ods who Wjem raisefi 
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to Braliinlnioal rank as a rewarfl fop excavattog ike They still woprtiip the pickaxe. 

They are the hereditary Br&hmans of the Kajpdt&na Bhdtias, and are moro strict in caste niatten 
than the SArsdt. They are found in some nnmhers in the western districts of the Panjdh. 

The Mahabrahman or AeharJ. — This is the Brahman who performs tlte funeral ceremonies. 
After the cremation he is sea^’od on the dead man's bedstead and the soin lift him up, bedstead 
and all, and make obeisance to him. He then receives the bedstead nd rll the wearing apparel 
of the dead man. He rides on a donkey, and is considered so impure that in maiiy villages he is 
not allowed to come inside tlie gate. 

The Mnhial, Moyal or Mial Brahwt|||— This is a sub-section of Ihc^ Sdrsui section, who are 
said to be so named from the seven Mi&fms or clans of which they consist. They are almost 
confined to the sub-montane Salt-range Tract. They say that certain of their anceslo ’s rose to 
high position under the Mughals, since when they liave abandoned all performance of priestly 
ftmetions or claim to a sacerdotal character, and (uliivote land, h.it espec take service in the 
army or as clerks. They object to be called HrAhn an.s, as tbe enlistment of Brahmans is said to 
be forbidden in our army. This is their own account ; hut in Hazara proj-er the MuLidls perform 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brahmans. Another story derives 
tlieir name from a place colled Mava, ‘ now deserted.’ 

Dhanikra Brahmans are Gaur Brahma-Iis of the Dehli Territory who have takei! to widow- 
marriage, and with whom other Brahmans will not intermarry. Tlioy much the same as the 
Basa or Boghla Bnlhmans.” 

Chamarwa and Gurra Brahmans.-^Thesc are the Brulnnans who minister to the Chamirs, 
(’P, 288] Aheris, and other outcastes. They arc not recognized as Bnibrnanshy the t)thep classes j and 
though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible that their elaini to Brahman origin is 
unfounded. Yet on the whole it seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, hut 
have fallen from their high position. Tlioy arc often called Chamarwa Sddhs. 

614. The Pujaris and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120). — Puj^in means really no- 
thing but an officiating priest at a temple or shrine, and in the majority of 
cases would be a Brdhman or faqtr. But the Pujixrls of the shrines in the 

Kfingra and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of 
a mixed collection of Ndis, Br^ihmans, Ilfi.jp6ts, 
and Jogis, who all intermarried. Those of the 
gr eat shrines, such as Jaw^lamuklii and Bfi-wan, 
are called Bhojkis ; and I have included under 
the liead Pujari 1,274 persons returned as 
Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
the margin. Tliey are all priesls of Devi, and 
their name is said to I)e a corruption of Pfijki. 
The Bhojkis are said by Mr. Barnes to be not 
Brdbmans, though they are t he hereditary priests 
of these cedebrated temples. They all wear the 
<< sacred thread ; they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
and are a debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the 
Courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality Colonel J enkins of Kdngra writes of them as follows : — 


B.XKrxip. 


Jalandhar 


45 

Hushyarpur 


15 

Kangra 


729 

Amritsar 


203 

Lahore 


135 

Jhang 


1 

Hapurthala 


10 

Bilaspur 


136 

1,274 


The Bhojkis are perhaps a unique feature of this district. They arc attached to the great 
temples at Kaugra and Jawalamuklii and are supported by the income. They claim to be 
<< Sdrsnt Brahmins ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social ncale, as no ordinary Brahmins 
would eat ‘ kachi rasoi ’ with them. They appear to occupy much the same position as the 
f^Gauga Putras of Benares, and the probability is that they are more' Jogis ’ who have obtained 
<< a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they have entered. The word is evidently 
connected with the Sanskrit root ‘hhoj ’ to feed, and i> taken from the nature of their duties. 
Tliey intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called ' Bodha Pandits.' They are 
« very quarrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may be well characterized by the famous opitbei 
^*op6po<l>oiToaoKO<povroSLKoraSai7rwpo9, which, if I remember right, was translated *Earljf 
** rising, base informing, sad litigious, pla^y fellows' *' 

Of the 8,931 Puj&ris and Bhojkis shown in Table VIII A, 394 Puiftris 
are Mabomedan. Theae are almost certainly Bnkhiris 'vc people, or perhaps 
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Saiyads> of Buklifim} tho wbr^s Puj&ri and Bukhari being identical if written 
without dots. They are found only in Jdlandhar^ Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
three great commercial towns. 

515. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
; of AU, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I believe that the word properly in- 
cludes only those descended from him by Fdtima, Mahomet^s daughter. But 
there are Ulavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Otir tables show 248,1 02 Saiyads in the Panjdb, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of true Saiyad stuck. Certainly an immense . number 
of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying^ is 
^^La-st year I was a Juhiha^this year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiyad ; and if generation be substituted for year 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
out the Prov in ( 5 e. In the eastern half of the Panj^b they forma compara- 
tively small element in the population, axcoi^t in Dehli itself. These men 
for the most part came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The B/im Saidat of the Jamna-Granges Dodhy with whom 
many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly the 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion of 
the population, being largest of all on the Pathdn frontier and in the Salt- 
range Tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower Indus. Many of the 
Pathdn tribes, such as the Bangash of Kob&t and the MishwAni, claim Saiyad 
origin, and it may be that some of these have returned themselves as Saiyads 
instead of as Pathfms. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Pathfins to Isldm were called Saiyads if they came from the west and Shekhs 
if from the cast, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims to Saiyad origin set uj) most commonly in a wholly Musalm&n 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the north-west of the Panj&b is 
due. At the same time the Biloches, who were originally Shiahs and were 
called ‘^the friends of Ali/^ reverence and resjject Saiyads far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathfins ; and I am surprised to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of £%&n 
who came into Hazdra with Saiyad Jaldl Bfi.ba. hold the whole of the 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Multan district occupy a prominent position, 
and will be found described at length in Mi . lloe^s Settlement Report. The 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy men hold the 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on Religion, section 277. 
The Saiyad is, no less than the Br&hman, a land-owner and cultivator on a 
large scale. Indeed, while t he Br&hman is by birth a priest, or at the least a 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither ; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west- of the Panjdb, to compel offerings to which 
the ordinances of his i-eligion give him no sort of claim. The Saiyad of 
Karn&l is thus described in my Settlement Report. *'The Saiyad is emphati- 
oally the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant 
‘♦and conceited, he will not dig till driven to It by the fear of starvation, and 
♦♦ thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweat- 
^‘ing. At the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down : 
his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. 
He is the worst revenue payer in the district ; for to hiin^a lighter oesess- 
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ment only means greater sloth/^ Mr. Thorbnm thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannu : — 

Aft a rule the Saiyada are land-ownera not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
** too . In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are hardly dis- 
** tinguishable from the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
"hononrable excej^tions are to be found. The way the lands now hola by them were originally 
** acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise considerable induonoe, 
‘'their hold as a class on the peoide at large, is much weaker than it was thirty years ago. The 
“ struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
‘ of the awful reverence the Pathdn zamtnddr used to feel towards holy men in general out of 
'him. He now views most matters fr*»m rather a hard worldly than a superstitious standpoint. 

' Many a family Or community would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
“Saiyad's brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which vould ensue 
“ from turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual conbcquences would be risked willingly 
* enough/* 

In Afghanistan the Saiyads have mneh of the eomtnerce in their hands, 
as their holy character allows ther^ to pass unharmed where other Pathdns 
would infallibly be murdered. Even the Biloehes do not love the Saiyad : 
they say, May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mullas.^^ The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritance, and do not givo their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

5I64 Divisions of the Saiyads. — The Panjab Saiyads arc primarily divided into Hasani 
descended from Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain the sons of All, Hasan-Husaini the 
descendants of Abdul QadirGilani who fti)rang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Pdtima, and Zaidi who arc descended from Zaid 
Shahfd, a grandson of Husain. But they also have a second set of divisions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 

GiUni : so the Gardezi or Baghdddi Saiyads 
are an important branch of the Husainis, 
and onco owned a large portion of the Sarai 
Sidhu tahsil of Multdn, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardozis. The 
Bukhari Saiyads seem to be of the Husaini 
section. The numbers returned are given 
in the margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Bukhari and Husaini; 
the Oilani Saiyads are found chiefly in the 
centre of the Panjah and the Salt-range and 
western sub -montane, the Shir^zi in Jahlam and Shdhpur, the Jdflrl in Gujr&t, the Husaini 
in Jahlam, the Bukhari in Rawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt- range Tract, 

617. The Ulama (Caste No, 70), — This is a perfectly miscellaneous as- 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac- 
ter. Any divine learne(l in the faith of Isldm claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or the learned men.^^ But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included under 

this heading a large number of 
persons who have denoted their 
caste by some word which ex- 
presses nothing more than a certain 
degree of religious knowledge or 
standing among the Mahomedans. 
The terms so included and the 
numbers returned under ^h are 
shown in the margin, Tl^ mean- 
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1,902 
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ing of Ulama bas just been described. Those who returned themselves as 
such are almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions, and 4,129 are 
in Gurd&spur and 1,701 in Gujrdt. Mujdwir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine.^ Of those returned as such 2,479 are in Derah Ghdzi, and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrate<l shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigdha. 
QdiZi is the Mahomedan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qazi families. Of our Qdzis 1,725 are in 
Sidlkot, 542 in Amritsar, and 241 in Guvddspur, In Derah Ghdzi the Qdris 
are said all to be Awdns, and to call themselves Ulama. The Mulla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwd- 
na or Muldna a])pear to be merely other forms of Mulla; all these people 
arc returned from the Dcrajdt, Peshdwar, and Multdn divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to be almost confined to the heads 
of the more celebrated shrines ; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdiimana is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps ratlier denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdum. In the Dc'rajdt Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
hut is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Mitoa has been 
discussed under Shekli. Mullilz^dab is of course nothing more than the de- 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this head of Ulama should pro I )al)ly be included 
the Akhiindziidah and Akhund Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among tl\e Hazara Path^ns any one 
who has studied the religious books is eall(‘d Akliuiidzixdah or Mulla indiffer- 
ently. Under the head Pathuns 15, men have shown their tribe as 
Akhund Khel; 2,128 in Peshawar, 946 in Hazara, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166 in Bannu. But Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. They are mc^stly Gujars and 
Awfins, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they ai'e 
Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze catt le like any other 
Path^ins, but cling to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
consideration.*^^ T suspect there are very many oi* those classed in our tables 
as Ulama who Iiave no better claim to the title. The j)Opular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 1 48-4 in the Clxapter on 
Religion. 

518., The Chishti (Caste No. 116). — This beading includes two different 
classes of peox>le. The Chishti or Chlshtia is an order of Mahomedan faqira 
founded by Banda Naw^z who is buried at Kalbargah, They axe much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian Chishtis are also said to be 
followx'rs of Khw^jah Mufn-ul-din of Chisht, who died in 471 Hij and was 
perliaps the same man as or a discixde of Banda lS^aw^l>5. At any rate there 
are members of the Chishtia order in tlie Pan jab, and these are Chishtia /aq(ra 
by i*ea8on of their belonging to that order. But the celebrated Bdba Farid of 
P4k Pattan was a Chishtia faqir ; and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether carnal or spiritual, have developed into a caste which is 
found in the lower Salluj and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they 
would appear to be found in other parts of the Pan j^b also, and which in 
many feepects much resembles the Bodlas next to be described. Of the 
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Chiehtis of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 140 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Chishtia faqitSf and are probably 
mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
says that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are siipposed to have come 
from Kibul to Lahort; 600 years ago, and then moved to Montgomery where 
B&ba Parfd settled at V&k PaLtan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim Qnreshi origin ; and it is not impossi- 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as Shekh. They take Rajput 
mIs to wife. There is a saying — You can tell a Chishti by his squint-eye 
but what the origin of it may be I know not. 

519. The Bodla (Caste No. 172). -The Bodlas are a small section of the 
[P. 286] Wattu Rijpfits of the lower and middle Satlaj, who have for some generations 

enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Bakr Sadiq ; and 2,435 of them have entered themselves as Qureshi and 
not as Bodla, and are included under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
in Hiss&r, 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 2B4 in 
Bah&walpur. They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and still hold a Jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by 
cultivation. They came up from Multan through Bahdwalpur to Mont- 
gomery, where they are described by Mr. Purser as "lazy, silly, and 
conceited.^^ From Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak parganak which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bile and hydro- 
phobia; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efiicacy. 
They have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu origin is undoubted. 

ASCETIC AND MENDICANT ORDERS. 

520. The ascetic and mendicant orders.— I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figpures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, are wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
ofiices included the various orders under the general term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table VIIIA in each case in 
the following paragraphs. But the real reason of the failure of our figures 
to show details is, that the great mass of these faqtn entered the name 
of their order not under " tribe but under " sect and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, Wahdbi, and Far&zi, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how largely this 
had been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that are shown in Table VIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading ; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Abstract on 

•P.216- page 880.* 

17. ^ The figures for Faqirs comprehend at least three if not four veiy 

different ^ classes of people. First come the religious orders pure ana 
simple. Many of these are of the highest respectability ; the members 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peaceful lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophytes 

% 
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ttie ChamapwaSAdtoof <ih«€hamto, ortbeCharftiid&lSddhs ftud tbe KaWrbansl Sddlu of tbe 
JnUbiUL 

Th6 logl,— The Jogi wDl presently bo discussed under the head of Profestional 

Castes, It will there he explained that the word originally moans nothing more than one who 
has by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
faculties. But beside the low-class Jogi R^wal f.hero described there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Eaqlrs, the Kanphatta who pierce their ears and the Augar who do not. The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to be found in Shivalas. The latter too are Saiva, 
but are more secular. The Kanphatta is also called Barshana. Tlio figures for Jogi given in 
Table VIII A include 8,668 males and 1,760 females of the Kanphatta, and 1,720 males and 1,273 
females of the Augar clan, but these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. The Jogis bury 
thidr dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghorl or Aghorpanthl— Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only j but 1 have been told l/,y an intelligent native that ho can remember that in 
his youtb i'hey were common objects, wandering about tbe streets stark naked leading a jackal 
by a stHng, smeared wiib blood and human ordure, and carrying the same sub.stanccs in a skull 
with which to bespatter him who refused them alms. Not two years ago one of these wretches 
was caught at Rohtak in the lact of devouring tho body of a newly buried child wliich he had 
dug out.* 

622, The Slhh orders of ascetics.— The Suthra Shahi (Caste No. 163).- This order was 
founded by a Br/lhman called Sucha under the anspicos of Gum Har Rai.2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though our figure.'?, to which must be added 112 males and 16 females, show 
only a small iinmbcr scattered through tho Sikh tract. They are notorious for gambling, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic naturo. They wear ropes of black wool on tlm head and neck, and beat two small black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Bikb order, they arc all entered ns Hindus, use the 
Hindu tilale or sectarian mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout. I’hey were founded 
before the time of Guru Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus. 

They g<uierally add BbAh to their names, Truinpp says of them “ there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates aud vagabonds join tliem, They are a public nuisaiicc 
end disavowed by the Sikhs," 

TheUdasI (Caste No. 84),— Tho Uddsi or Ndnakputra were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of Bdba Ndnak, and excommunicated by tho second Guru, Amr Das. They again, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have for the most pari returned tbemBelves as 
Hindus. To the figures of Table VIIl A nmsi he ai\ded 7,127 males and 1,944 females, ITiey 
are almost confined to tho Sikh tract. They are for tho most part celibate, and the naked section 
or Uddsi Nanga are alway.s so. They practise Hindu rites, wear the Wah or sect marlc, and 
reject tho Grantli of Guru Govind hut revere tlio Adi Granth of Baba Nanak. They are hardly 
recognised ns Sikhs. They are said to hoar n high character, and are hometimes collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so. Many live at liome. engage in worldly pursuits, and difier 
little from their neighbours. So at least says Trumpp. 

The Nlrmala (Caste No. 152), — Tho Nirmalas or ' without stniii ' were originally strict Sikhs 
and followers of Guru Govind. They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influence in tbe Sikh councils. But tl»oy have c.f late years relapsed into 
Hlndnismj and have taken to wearing rod clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they are now 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, have returned tli?m selves as Sikhs. Tlioy 
live almost entirely in monsaterios and are almost always c’olibatc. ^Hiey do not beg, but live 
on the offerings of Iho faithful. They have a high reputation for morality, and used to be 
much respected at Amritsar, where there is a considerable Nirniala community, for purity of 
morals, though it is said that they are now' degenerating. They are governed by a Council 
known as the Akhdra which makes periodical visitations of the Nimiala Societies thougliout the 
Panjdb, and is controlled by a head abbot or JMahani. To tbe figures of the ta-hle must be added 
1,587 males and BOO females, of whom BOO are in Amritbar and 800 in ddlandhar. They are con- 
fined to tbe Sikh tract. It is said that the Nirmalas and the Uddfcis are not unfrequently 
confused. 

Thfl Akali or Nihang. — Tliese famous soldier fanatics, who were the Ghdris of the Sikhs, are 
represented in my tables by a total of 647 which is of course absurd. Tliey were nthang or 'reckless^ 
soldiers of the or * Immortal;* and Bhula Singh Akdli wan Kan jit Singh's great letter. 

The order was fonnded by Guru Govind in portion, and it was they who withstood the attempt^ 
innovations of Banda. They wear blue che<iuered clothes, liangles of si cel on tlie wrist, and qimits i p 2871 
of steel on their conical blue turbans, together witli miniature daggers, kiiivcH, and an iron chain. ** * ^ 

* Qaerg, What is the derivation of ogre P 

e Wilson says they look up to Teg Bahddur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder j 
but Tnunpp, who ie quoted in text^ is more probably right. 
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Their head^^qnarters used to be at Amritsar, where they ftsstuned the direction of religions cerexnoidee 
and the duty of convoking the council of the Khalsa. They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 
for their fanaticism and turbulence, and often levied offerings by force. They were warrior- 
priests, and political rather than religioas, and the order is now fast dwindling away. Their 
present head-quarters arc said to be at Anandpur in Huahy^rpur. Tlioy still pride Yenisei ves upon 
the purity with which they preserve tho original ordinances of their ’•oligion, rejecting all Hindu 
rites even in their marriage ceromonieii. They still boar in their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Akdli who wishes to imply that ho is alone will say that he is ' with 126,000 Khilsa/ 

The Diwana Sadh or mad saints wear uncut hair, a necklace of shells, and a very large 
feather in their tmbans. They are ohioily recruited from low castes, and are for the most part 
married. In their habits they re-semble Sikhs, but they revere the Adi Graiivh only. My 
figures show 495 males and 340 females, most of whom are in tbe K4ngra district. 

623* The Musalman order of aseetica— The Bharai (Caste No. 48).— ihe Bhar4is^ or Pirh^ls 
or Pir^his as they arc often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sarwar Sulmn, aud have been already 
alluded to in section 221 in the chapter oji Religion. Tho Bharais of the Lahore division were 
included under Shekli in the divisional office; they immbor 1,444 in Lahore, 2,266 in Gtijranw41a 
and 1,646 in Ffrozpur. The Bhnrais arc almost confined to the central and snb-montane distriefe 
and slates, whore tho Sulidui bolioi' is most prevalent. There are however a few in the districts of 
the Western Plains. They go nhoiit boating a drum and begging in tho name of Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct parfcitjs of pilgrims to ihe shrine at I^'igaha. They also receive the offerings of the 
local shrines. They circumcise boys iu tho western districts, and often act as Mirdsis with whom 
they are sometimes confused. Indeed ou tho. lower Indus they supersede tho Ndi as clrcumcisors, 
and are said to take their name from the fact that the Prophet gave his coat (p rirdian) to one of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so I Tho 
real origin of the name is probably to be found in the fact that the pilgrims to Nigdha call each 
other P/r or Saint-brothers.^* 

The Madari caste No. 63). — I'lio Madaris arc followers of Ziudah Shah Mad&r, the cele- 
brated saint of Makanpiir in Oudh. llis name was Bazi-ul-din Shah, and he was a converted Jew 
who was born at Aleppo in A. 11 . 1060, and is said to have died at Makanpur at the mature ago 
of 383 years after expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the i)lace. lie is supx>OHcd by some 
to he still alive (whence his name), Mahomet having given him the power of living without 
breath. His devotees arc said never to bo scorched by lire, and to bo secure against venomoiu 
snakes and scorpions, the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his shrino 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To tbe iigpiros of 
Table Vlll A must bo added 20,968 males and 17,470,females, of whom some 5,700 are in Amb41a, 
6,400 iu Liidhiana, 6,600 in Jalandhar, 2.000 in Hushyarpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Slalkot, 
and 1,500 in Firozpur, Thus they are very generally distributed throughout tlur eastern half of 
tho Panjab. In the four weslcrn divisions they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their 
hair matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the ahara section of Mahomedan orders who regard 
no religion, creed, or rules of life, though they call themselves Musalman, 

The Malang are said to be a branch of the Mad4ri. My tables show only 851 males and 
G59 females under that head, mostly in Patiala, Malcr Kotla, Jdlandhar and Ffrozpur. 

The Benawa (Caste No. 111). — The Bonawa faqCrs are tho followers of Khw4jah Hasan 
BasrI; but who ho is 1 cannot say unless he bo tho same as i Hasan Bdsri of Basra near B^hddd, the 
founder of tbe Sarwardia order. To tho figures of tho table mu‘<t be added 2,483 males and 2,168 
females. Tho Bonawa arc almost eotirely coutined to tho Jumna districts and Rohtak. 

The Darvesh (Caste No. 136). — ^^Darvesh is simply another word for faqtr, and means one 
who begs from door to door {dar door '*). But the Darvesh of our tables, to the figures of which 
84 males and 106 females, chiefly from Sialkot. must be added, afo a peculiar class found only in 
Bat41a and Patbdnkot and iu Amrlt-;ar aud Kapurthala. There seems to be a colony of these 
men who are distinguished by tho title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, bog, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang about mosques, aud so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yot the small 
number of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are still 
recruited from outside. 

The Jalall (Caste No. 143). — The Jalall order was founded by Saiyad JaUl-ul-d(n of 
Bukhara, though the Pan jab Jalalis are sometimes said b) bo followers of Sher Sh4h Saiyad Jal41 
of Uchh, himself a JaUU/d^?r. To the figures of the table must be added 2,322 males aud 1,928 
females, mostly from the Jalandhar, Amrii.sar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the ord^s shave completely, bum their dotlies, and are branded on the right shoulder. The JalAUs 
are common in Central Asia. 

The Hhsalni (Caste No. 160)^--The Husidnis arc confined to Gurgion^ and present the 
peculiarity of having more females than males among their numbers. I have no information re* 
garding them. They may perhaps be Husain! 
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Th6 Qadlrl (Caste Ho. 1T6)*- The Q^diH are the followers of the celebrated Saiyad Abdul 
Qddir Pit Dasta^r^ whose shrine is at Baghdad ; most of the Sunni divines of the l^orth-West 
Frontier are Q&dri, and the Akhund of Swat belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A must be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ambdla> 

Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration ; Thou 
“ art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but thee !*' 

The Naqehbandla are followers of Kiiw&jah Pfr Muhammad N^aqshband. My figures only 
•how 287 males and 219 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship by sitting per- 
fectly silent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes flxed on the ground. 

The SarWardla . — (See aboue under ‘‘ Senatoa **), — “ Tliey are the followers of Hasan Basri 
of B4sra near B^ghddd. They worsliip seated, chu unting at short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Alldhu, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if e jaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exertion. 

The Chi8hti.'-( See Section 518 above ). — Besides tliose classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,829 males and 2,014 females, almost all in the eastern half of the Province. The Chishti 
are the followers of Banda Nawiz whoso shrine is at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping up 
and gesticulating, and repeating * Alldh Yd^alld-hu* till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted. 

MINOR PROFESSIONAL CASTES. 

524* The minor professional castes. — 1 have felt great doubb as to how 
I should class and where 1 should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 
next page.**^ Many of them are in some ra(?asure allied to the priestly classes, « p, 282- 
they have functions to perform in eonneetion with weddings and similar 82. 
ceremonies, they receive customary fees for the peformance of those functions, 
and they are invested wilh a sort of 5'wa.9t-saered character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials ; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and dutie.-’ being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
(dasses, the Nfii, Rhat-, and Mir^isi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character ; the .Togis and Rawals who arc for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religious \ and the Babrn])ias and Bhdnds who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 

525. The Nai (Caste No. 21). — The Nai is the barber of the country, and [P. 288] 
when a Musalm&n, and in the cities, is often called najjfi.m. In respect of 
his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and shainpooes 
the villagers, prepan^s tobacco for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi- 
tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of 
auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by liim, however, but always 
by a Chlihra. He forms moreovej-, in company with a Bi*Ahman, the 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency through 
which the preliminaries of uiatch-making are conducted. At wedding cere- 
monies too he plays an im})oi’tant parf, next indeed to that of the Brahman 
himself, and on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Ja.n*S,h or surgeon is usually a N^i by caste, and circum- 
cision is commonly performed by a Ndi. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
the impure castes, standing much on the same level as t he washerman, far above 
the Cham&r, and somewhat below the Loh^*, for his occupation as a barber C?* 259] 
proper is considered degrading. At the same time every N&i is not prepared 
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to handle everybody's poll The outcast tribes have their own N£is, foi* a 
Nfii who had shaved a Chdhra would not be permitted to touch a Jat. I 
believe that all our own barbers are Musalmdns because a Hindu Ndi who shav- 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Ndis ai’e popularly known 
as a class of great ascutenessj and the proverb says ; “ the jackal is the sharpest 
among beasts, the crow among birds, and the Ndi among men.^" The Ndis 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least common in the 
Derajdt, where however some of them appear to havti returned themselves as 
106- Abstract No. i2, page 224^). They are apparently Hindu among 

107. Hindus and Musalrndn among Musalmans, and in a less degree Sikh among 
Sikhs. On tho whole about 55 per rent, are Musalmans, 6 p r tent. Sikhs, and 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms ; 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of bis ])atieiits. Ho appears to be known as J^jak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or comb-man in the Hills. In Gurgaon 
Musalmfi,n barbers are sometimes culled UstS.n, as well as by the more eommon 
term Hajjam. 

The N^i tribes and clans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 

in the margin. The first two 
are most numerous in tho Dehli 
and Hissar divisions, the next 
two in the central districts, and 
the last two in the west of the 
Province. The Musalinan Nais of Karmil are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Turkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and tho 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called liecause their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gdgra. 

526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62), —The Bhat or Bhat as ho is often called in 
the Panjab is, like the MirA,si, a bard and genealogist, or as some people call 
him panegyrist. Bui he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirasi. He is ^ar excellence genealogist of tho Eajputs 
and Brihmans, though he performs the same office for some Jat tribes ; he is 
himself of admitted Ilrahman origin ; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern and sub-montane districts wiiere Hindu Ktljputs form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Nahan indeed retui’ns Bhdts 
as forming 11*4 per cent, of its total population, but this seems hardly possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

I have included under the head of Bhfi,t the following entries — Ch&rau, 
13 in the Hissdr division; Madho, 217 in the Ambala division; J%a, 13 in 
the Jfi,landhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multan, and Peshawar 
divisions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bhat. The other three entries 
are names of great Bhat tribes ; and It a])pears that while the J dga or Bh4.t 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Oliaran and Birm Bhdts are bards 
and heralds and compose verses In honour of the ancestors of great men — so at 
least say Sherring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
concerning the caste. The Jaga or Bh&t genealogist, t o which class the great 
^mass of our Bh^ts belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bh&t who pays them periodical visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of anci^stors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far off to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mir&si or Dfim 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the Bhdt on such occa- 
sions. The status of the Bh&t is high ; and in Rftjpdtfina they are said to 
possess great influence. The Blidt is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahomedans. A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Musalni&ns ; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really Mirdsis. There are said to 
be MusalinfLn Bh&ts in Sifi,lkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thiiwing ; but 1 much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bhdt caste. I have said that the Bh5,ts are of undoubted Brahman origin, 
and this is true of the J dga and Chton, who are ordinarily called Bh^ts. 
Whether it is true of the M^dho Bh&ts also 1 am not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Mad ho, the founder of the MMliavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bh5,tra, who however claims Brahman origin, is 
called M&dho in Rawalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Md,dho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bh^its show Madho as their tribe. 

627. The Dum and Mirasl (Caste No. 26). — Under this head have been 
included both Dum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalrnanand Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dum-Miriisi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Dums, however, must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpsebuiner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanlinesB to a Hindu; as also from the Dum of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Dumna and not as Mirdsi, as 1 understand 
that the word Ddm is there applied to workers in bamboo. The class, is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar, 

Laho/e, lldwalpindi, and Multdn divisions, and in BahtWalpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats — see Abstract No. 72,* page 224. 106- 

The word Mirdsi is derived from the Arabic mira^ or inheritance ; and the 
Mirdsi is to the inferior agricultural cases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhdt is to the Rdjputs. Even Jdts employ Mirasis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jdt tribes is the Sdnsi ; and, as just stated, 

Rdjputs often employ Mirdsis in addition to Bhats. But the MirdsI is more 
than a genealogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments oF the Panjdb are either Mirdsis, Jogis, or ' 
faqirs. The Dura does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon.^^ 

The social position of the Mirdsi, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed- 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
genealogies. Moreover there aa*e grades even among Mirdsis. The outcast 
tribes have their Mirdsis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
merely render them profi'ssional service, are considered impure by the Mirdsis 
of the higher casti^s. The Mirftsi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
Bhfit; and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the luicc^stors of him from whom he denjands fees. These 
four were not born on giving day ; the Alulla, the Bh&t, the Brdhman, and^^* 290] 
"theDum.^^ The Mir&si is almost always a Musalman. The few Hindus 
I'eturned from the hilly and sub-montane districts are verv possibly Dumnas 
returned as Dums. 1 have included under the head of Mir^lsi the following 
sohedule entries ; Dhftdhi, 37 in Ambfila, 478 in Multin, and 77 in the 
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Derajdtj Kharifi^la, 371, and Samai, 3 in J&landhar; Rab&bi, 109 in 
Lahore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as Na^&rehi, have 
. all been included with Mirdsi in the offices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The Dhfidhi ap|^rs only to sing '‘nd not to play any 
instrument, and in the DerajS^t at least is said not to intermarry with the Dum, 
so probably he should not have been included. The Kharl^ila is said to be a 
sort of Mirdsi, but T have no further information concerning him. The two 
largest tribes n’turned for Miiasis seem to be the Chunhar with 13,493, and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish- 
ed, give complete information on tbc subject. 

528. The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).— The figuies 
under the head Jogi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
J ogis proper, a regular religious 0 ’'der of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are folkwors of Goraklmdth 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the DairS,gis, Gosairis, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,143 of this class, of whom rj,769 are 
males, but the real number is proba)>ly greater. They are all Hindus. They 
♦P. 228 have been discussed in the (earlier portion of this section, at page 286.* The 
second class is that miscellaneous assortment of low-caste faqirs and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalmtin but chiefly Musalmfi-n, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi mt ans a student of the Joga school of 
philosophy, which teachs bow, by suppression of tlic breath, mental al)strac- 
tion, and the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, so(.ond sight, 
and so forth and the result is that every rascally beggar wlio pretends to be 
able to toll fortunes, or to ])racti8e astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself and is called by others 
a J ogi. These men include all the Musalmans, and probably a paid; of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a small way, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and practising exorcism and divination ; or, settling in the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Musalm&n 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalmdn 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Fanjab Rdwals, or sometimes 
Jogi-Rfiwals, from the Arabic Bammdl a diviner, which again is derived from 
ramal sand with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the two sets of 
figures must bo taken together, always remembering that those for Jogis 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Rawals, who are all Musalmfins, do 
not. The Jogi-Rfi,wals of Kfi,thiawar are said to be exorcisers of evil spirits, 
and to worship a deity called Koridl. In Sialkot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes: — "The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani 
" fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, 

^ See WUflon’ft SeeU of the Sindue, pages 18Q/f for a very Intereeling account of both claasei 
o f Jogia, and for references to further authoritiei. 
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who enjoys the fallest Kberty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
fashion under the cloak of religion without being called In question.” 

The E&wals of the Paujfib are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they seldom 
venture upon open crime ; but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
Dfeccan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They 
are often absent for long periods on these expeditions ; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with 
interest on the retuim of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVIII of 1869 of the 
Pauj&b Police Department. The town of ES,\valpindi is named after 
the Efiwals; but the E^iwals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as .Togis or more probably as Mughals, as 1,263 of 
the Mughals of Etiwal])in(li give Eawal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The Naths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the J ogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables ; but 
they also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place of the 
AcMrj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more in almost every Ndth 
household has his ears picirced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
Nitb. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Eawal of the 
plains. They are understood to have returiiQd themselves as J ogis and to be 
included in tlie figures now under discussion. 
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•Tdlatidhar 

... 2,842 

SiAlUi 

. 1,244 

HusliyArpur 

... 2,781 

Lahore 

.. 1,C08 

Kdngra 

... 704 

GujrAnwttla . 

.. 2,048 

AmriiBar 

... 2,325 

Kapurthala 

.. 630 

Qurd^gpur 

... 8,337 

Otlicr places . 

.. 434 

ir,8S3 


Of the figures given in Table 
VIII A, all the Hindus are men 
returned as J ogis. Of the MusalrnSns 
the numbers shown in the margin 
were returned .as Rfi,wals, the remain- 
der being J ogis. 


529. TheBahrupia (Caste No, 128). — The Babrupia is in its origin a 
purely occupational term ; it is derived from the Sanskrit baku many ” and 
rtipa and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 

or characters. One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask thati it may be given on condit ion of the Bahrtipia succceeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahrdpia 
will again visit the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, s(dl his goods without being dett!ett‘d, throw off Lis disguise, and [P. 291] 
daim the stijiulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtalc there are Chiihra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Bahrupias has obtained land and settled down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia family in P&nipat who hold 
a village revenue-free, though these men liave apparently returned themselves 
aa Shekhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Panjdb, many of them having returned their true 
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caste and not their occupation. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
returns for Bahrdpias in Sidlkot and Gdjr&t do not refer at all to what I here 
call Bahrupias, but are Mahtarns, who are commonly known as Rahrupias 
in those districts— see section 494 on Mahtams. The exclusion of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrupias in the ?: evince to 3^6, and I 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingly. The^ Bahrdpias of 
Gurddspur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 

530. The Bhand (Caste No 141). — The Bhdnd or Naqqdl is tho story-teller, 
joker^ and buffoon, and is often also called Bdsha. The name comes from the 
Bindi Bhdnda buffooning/^ He is separate from and of a lower pro- 
fessional status than the Bahrupia. Both are commoidy kept by Rdjas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street audi( nees. Tlie Bhdnd is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahmpia, and I understand that they are 
often Mirdsis by caste and probal)ly have’in many oases t o returned themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhnnd an occupation ; but 
the former statement is certainly not true in the Panjab. The entries under 
this head include both Bdsha and Naqqdl. 

MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES- 

581. Merchants and Shop-keepers.— The group of mercantile castes for 
*P. 238- which the figures will be found in Al)stract No, 91 on Ihe next page* practi- 
41. cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjdb in their hands. They do not 
engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traiTic in cattle ; being for the most 
part Hindus they will not sell liquor or meat ; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables ; but with tliese exceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a general rule petty hawking and peeling, are conducited by one 
or other of the castes which I Uave included in this al)stract. They may be 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Banyas, Dhunsars, Bobras, 
and Pahdri Mah^jans ; the second of Suds and Bhtil)ras ; the third of Khatris, 
Khakhas, and Bhatias ; the fourth of Aroras ; and the fifth of Khojahs and 
Parfichas. 

The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Dehli, HisSc^r, and Ambdla, and to the central Native States, thougli a few of 
them have spread along the north of the Easteni Plains and into the Hill 
States. West of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Slid 
and Bhabra group is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Ambdla to Rawalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, being 
most numerous in the J dlandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rdwalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Multdn and Derajdt divisions and Bahd- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshdwar and Kohdt, and 
crossing the Satliij in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, tho 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt*range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 per cent, of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multdn and Derajdt divisions and in 
Bahdwalpur the pro|h)rtion rises to from 11 to 17 per cent. This however is 
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due, not to the fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parte is ' 
engaged in commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the south- 
western Panjdb, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every- 
thing. Throughout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
naturally rising highest in the districts which include large cities. Through- 
out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularly low, for 
these tracts include none of the commercial centres of the Panj^o, and the 
needs of the people are simple and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract tlie proportion is largo, probably because the Khatris , 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to commerce as an occu- 
pation. 

532. The Banya (Caste No. 14) . — The word Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit or irath^ ; and the Banya,, as the name implies, lives solely 

for and by commerce. lie holds a considerable area of land in the east of 
the Province ; but if. is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprises and inf elligciice of the class 
is greaf , and the dealings of some of the great Banya houses of Dehli, Bikdner, 
and Mfirwfir are of the most (‘xi.ensivc nature. But the Banya. of tlie village, 
who rei^resents the grca,t mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the f if.le of Maliajan or ‘‘ great folk,^^ which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which h(' belongs. He sptmds his life in his shop, and the results are , 
a])par<Tit in his inft*rior jibysiquc and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upon by t he peasaniry as a coAvardly money grubber ; but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point, of view curiously liigher than 
theirs, f(U’ is, what tlu‘y are not, a strict Hindu, he is generally adinitbxl 
to be of pur(‘ Vaisya desetenf., he wears ihajnnr'o or sacred thread, iiis periods 
of purifu*ation ar(‘ longer t,han theirs, he does not, practise widow-marriage, 
and he will not etil or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of cas(.o pj’oiitu’ are so int.erwov(‘n Avitli Ili(> social fabric, that tlu‘ 
resulting jiosition of t,he Banya in the grades of rustic society is (»f a curiously 
mixed nature. The Jianya is hardly used by the proviTbial wisdom of the 

eountryride S Hfl who has a Banya for a friend is not in want of an 

enemy ; and, First, beat a Banya, then a iliief.^^ And iiidei‘d tlie Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for t l)(‘ie to be much love lost 

b(4,ween them. Yet tin* money-len(l<»rs of th«‘ village's al, least have been 

branded wdtli a far worse name than they deserve. Tliey perform functions 
of the most cardinal iirqxu’t aiu*o in the village o-jconomy, and it is surprising 
how much veasonabhmess ami honesty there is in their dealings with the 
people so long as they can keep their business trjinsaetions out of a court of 
]ustice. 

The Banya class forms the main oommereial (‘lemont of the ipbpulation [P. S 
of Northern and North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of llfijput^ina. Indetnl the origin and stronghold of at any rati^ those sections 
of the caste which are most numerously repi'eseuted in th(; Pa.njab is North- 
Western lltijputaua, and it is curious that while sprt^ading so far to tlie east 
of Biknner, they should have olitaiiKnl so liith* hold to the west of that 
country. In the Panjfib they art* prat tically found in any great numbers 
only in the Dehli and iJissar divisions, Ambsila, and in the. Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, and Firozpur ; tliough t nriously enough there appearg 
to be a considerable'^oloiiy of them in Gurd^ispur and Si&lkot. But th^ 
word Banya is gonerically used for " shop-keeper all over the Pan jdb, n^^ 
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excepting even the frontier where Kirfir is the more usual term 5 and it is just 
possible that in some cases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
ngipres. This however cannot have happened to any considerable extent, 
or the figures for '^he sub-divisions of each caste world at nu^e show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Panj^b about 92 per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0‘84 per cent, arc Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in Pati&la, 
Nfibh^ii and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are confined to the Dchli division, llissav, and Rohtak, 01 the tract 
bordering upon Rajput^lna, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the prrportion of Jain Bauyas should not b:: larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are re*^?irned as Musalm^ins, and these rnaj perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 


It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at ail, but merely an 
occupational teriu equivalent to sh(»p- keeper/^ and that the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarw/ils, Oswjils, and tlie like, j’cally occupy the position 
of castes ; and this is in a sense true. The great sections do not intermarry, 
and very possibly represent stocks oP different origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense as tribe, lliest* sections are douhtli^ss stqiarate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brabminicnl sense, 1 do not think tlio Aggarwfil 
and Oswdl Banyas are separate (jastcis any more than are the Gaur and Siirsut 
Brahmans. The two cases seem to me auala-gous. In all tlie iioii-agricultural 
castes who are found distributed widely among the po])ulation, anything 
corresponding with comiiact tribal divisions, such as wc find among Rajputs, 
Pathftns, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into an<l oexjupy a large 
tract of cOTi'^try ; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them- 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in tbeir movements. 
But the great divisions of (he Banya caste 0 (.*cupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise eacli otlier, whi ther I'ightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct from that of the Kliatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own ; and, save in tlie sense in which such 
caste names as Chamar and Chulira are only occnjiational tiTms, 1 think 
that the term Banya must be taken to deseribc| a true caste of sujiposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see fui’ther section :h5l svfra). 


Baijya sections. 


583. The divisions ol the Banya Caste, — The diviHionB of tho lianya oapte with which 

wo are couconiod in the Paiija}» nro nhowii in the margin. 

1'ho AggarwalS or north-oastem iliviyioji of Banyas include 
the inimciiHe majority of tho caslo iu every district throughout 
thi- Province. They have, according to Siicrriiig, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the hanks of Godavery. Buc the 
])lace to which all Aggarw4ls rtjfcr the origin of tlie si^cGon, 
and from Avhich they take their name, is Agroha in the llUsar 
district, oneo the capital of a Vaisya Uaja of the name of 
Agur Sen, and wliencc th(‘y are said to have eproad over 
Hindustdn after the taking of that place hy S}iahdh*ul-d£n 
Ghori in 1195; and Elliott points out that the fact that 
throughout the North- Wostem Provinces tho Aggarwdl Bauyas 
are Bux>posed to he specially bound to make offerings to Guga 
Pfr, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha, hears 
testimony to the truth of tlie tradition. Tho eighteen sous of 
Agiur Sen are said to have married the eighteen snako-daugliters of Raja Bdsak, and Guga Pfr is 
the greatest of the snake-goils. The Agganvals are often Jaiti, especially in Dehli and among 
tho more wealthy classes of the cities ; and when Jains, are gonorally of the Digambara sects (see 
section 259, Chapter IV). But the great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of the 
yatsfanava sect. 


Aggarwdl 
Oswal 

Mahesri 

Sardlia 

Dasa 

Total 

Others and unspecified 
Total 


364,355 

3,8f)3 

5,755 

11,899 

2,473 

388,345 

49,599 

437,944 
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The Oiwdl 01* wnth-western section of the caste trace their origin from Osia M Osnagar, a 

town in M/irwar. Their distribution in the 



OSWAL. 


Behli ... 

... 467 Sirsa 

1,878 

Gurgaon 

.„ 51 Patiala 

262 

KornsJ,.. 

. . . 1,088 Other places . . . 

70 

Hiflsar 

627 


Kohtak 

... 20 Total 

3,863 


Mahesbi. 


Dehli B25 Firozpnr ... 345 

Ourgaou ,,, 490 Million ... 177 

Hissar 630 Other places .. . 398 

Kohtak . . . 285 

girsa 920 Total ... 6,766 

Amritsar ... 2,486 — ■ 

Sabaita. 

Amhala 9,841 

Simla 28 

Pntlaln 971 

Kalsia 868 

Hill States 193 

Total 11,899 


the other sections of the casle. 


Panj^b is shown in the margin ; their real 
homo is in Gujardt and South-Western 
PajpuUna, where they are exceedingly 
numerous. They are very generally Jains, 
and when Jains, almost always of the Swe- 
timbara sect. 

The third or north-western section is 
MahesrI who are most numerous in Bik4ner. 
Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim 
Rdjput origin, and still have sub-divisious 
bearing Rijpiit names. They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
an outrage upon a /a but was restored 
h) life by Mahesb or Mahadeo; hence their 
name. Their disirilmiion in the Panjdb 
is shown in the margin. They are for the 
most part Vaislinava Hindus, though 
occasionally Jains. Their relations with the 
Aggarwals are much closer than are those of 
the Oswals. 

The Saralia Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. They are a 
branch of the Aggarwals, hut owing to 
some diH]ml.c lel’t Agroha and settled in 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
which they take their name. Tliey are as 
strict as other Aggarwals, nnd not in any 
way data or impure. They do not inter- 
marry with other Aggarwals. I ha^ e been 
able to discover nothing regarding their 
origin or the dislinctiou l»ctween them and 


Tlio Dasa Banyas are not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means * hybrid,* 
and is used for members of other cantos who have departed from llie custom of tlio caste, or 
whose descent is not ])ure. The T)asa Hanyas arc saiil to be descendants of an illegitimate son of 
an Aggarwnl, I’o tbe figures given for them above sbould be added 1,CG4 in Anibala who have 
returned ihemsolvos as Guta, which is a synonym for Dusa. 

Idttle appears to be known of the minor sub-divisions. It is to be hoped that the detailed 
tables of sub-divisions of castes now in course of prejiaration from the papers of the Paujab 
Census will tell us something about them. The three great soidions, Aggarwal. Gbw4l and 
Maliosri, are said not to intermarry. The llanyas po'^ses.*^ the r>inlmiinieal gotras, but it appears 
that they also have other Buh-division.s of the main scidioiis of the eiistc. 


634. The Dhunsar (Caste No, 178 ). — TIjc head-quarters of the Dhunsar 
ate at Rewfi-ri in Gui’giion. The total mimber in the ranj^ib is under 1,000, 
and all but three are Hindus. They take their name from Dhosi, a flat- 
topped hill near Nrirnaiil, where their ancestor Chiinand performed bis 
devotions. They are of Eiuhininical origin, as is admitted by the Br^ibrnans [P. 294] 
themselves, and it is possible that some of thorn may have recorded themselves 
as Brfi.hman8 in the sehednh's. Indeed, I find 1,G08 Dliusar Brdhmans 
returned, of whom 1,500 are in Ourdfepur ; hut whether these are the same 
men as tbe Dhunsars of Rew&ri 1 cannot say. Tbe detailed tables when 
ready will clear up this point. In any ease, tlioy are no longer Brfihmans, 
any more than are the agricultuiul Tagas ; and lik<^ tbe latter they employ 
Br&bmans to minister to them. Tliey are almost exclusively clerks or 
merchants, though, like the Khatris, some of them have risen to eminence in 
the army and the Court. The great Hcniu, the leader of the Indian army at 
the second battle of Pdnipat, was a Dluinsar of Rewari. Sherring states 
that the^ Dhdnsars have a tradition of origin in the neighbourhood of Benares 
before migrating to Dehli, that they excel as minstrels, and are exceedingly 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. seem to be numerous in the North- 

West Provinces. 

EB5. The Bohra (Caste No. 124).— The figures un^r the heading of 
Bohra include very distinct classes of men. the^3,GG5 Bohras shown 
in our tables^ 560 arc found in the Delili division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
of K&ngra. The first are Brahman moncy-lendem fi-om MarwAr, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the Jainna, and have already 
acquii'ed a most uoeviable notoriety for unscnijmlous rapacity . There is a 
rustic proverb : A Bohra^s ‘ good mOrning V is like a message from the angel 
of death ; and another . A Jat to guard croj)S, a Brahman as a money- 
lender, and a Banya as a niler : — GocBs curse be on you 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from the same ro'>t as heohdr or t rade,^^^} and the word is used in the same 
general sense in the south of Bajputana and in Bombay, taking the place of 
tlie Banya of Hindustan, though in (xujrat it is specially ap]>lied to a'^^ 
class of Shiali traders vvtio were converted to Islam some 000 years ago. / 
In the Panjab all the Bohras are Iliiidus. It will be noticed that in those f 
Hill States in which Boliras are numerous, Bandas are hardly represented 
in the returns, and vice versd ; and i.here can be little doubt that both th^ 
Banyas and the Bohras shown f(.)r the Hill States are the same as the FahAri 
Mahajans next to bcj discussed. Tlie Hill Boliras are said to bo exceedingly 
strict Hindus, and to be admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of 
llAjputs, such as Jlitthis and llawats. In Gurdiispur I am told that there 
is a Small class of traders called Bohius who claim Jat origin, and who are 
notorious for making nioiuiy by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahaj«?ns (Caste No. 112). — As I have just remarked, 
the Banyas and Boliras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
inclnd(id with these p('ople. They appear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from tlie plains })cdonging to the Banya 
and Kayath castes and are generally either traders or clerks. But the term 
is ill the hills really occupational rather than the najnc of any caste ; and it 
ajjpears that a Brahman shop-keeiier would be called a MaLAjan, while a 
MaliAjan clerk would be ealJud a KAyath. Thus Mr. Barnes says that “the 
“ Kayatli of the liills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
“ Vaisya or commercial class and wears the janeo or sacred thread, and 
Major Wace writes of Hazara : “ 1^lie Hill Brahmans or MahAjans keep 
“ shops, cultivate, or take service, as wdl as act as priests.^ ^ The tmo Banya 
of Hindustan, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahari Mahajans. 

637. The Sud (Caste No. 75)*. — The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and tlie districts that lie immediately under them as far 
west as Amritsar. Their head -quarters arc at Ludhiana and the nclghbom’lng 
town of MAchhiwara, and they are, I believe, unknown outside the FanjAb. 
They are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as clerks, and occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of either the Banya or the Khatri. They wear a, janeo or sacred thread made 

‘ Mr. Boames givea Wohora as tbo true form of the word. 

* 1 am ixidebt^ to the kmduess of Mr. Gordon Walker, Bettlemcnt Ofl^cer of LAdhiaua, foir 
much of the informatiou recorded below. 
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of three instead of six strands, and many of them practise widow-manmge. 
With the exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, 
but are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the K&yaths. 
The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa- 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an op])robrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from soaie leading Suds; but the result was the assembling of a 
Panohfiyat, the ransa(jldng of tlie Sanskrit classics for proof of th6ir Kshatriya 
origin, and a heuted dis(*ussion in the journal of the Anjuman. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchandia or Sud of the 
hills and the Newandia or Slid of tlie plains. I find however that some of 
the Suds of Hushyfirpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis- 
tinguish the Suds who not do ja’actise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former I'/iarit, and the latter and their offspring gola, doghla 
(hybrid) or chichdn. These two sections, of wliieh the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Lam and (htta Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 
The Suds forbid man*iage in all four gota^ and h(‘re again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been fi.ffectcd by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Kliatris. They are of good physitpie, and are an intelligent and 
cnterjjrising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint ; and 
they liave lately made wliat appears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their marriage ex pen sob by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of 
Ltidhidua, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, are almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and jirospcrous men of l)usiness, and there is a saying : ‘‘ If a S6d is 

across the river, leave your bundhi on this side. The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere eliild in their hands. 

588. The Bhabra (Caste No. 88). — The Bhabras appear to be a purely 
Paujab caste, and have their liead-quarters in the towns of Ilushyarpur and 
Sialkot. They occupy veiy much the same temtorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend as far 
west as lla\val])iiuli instead of stop])ing short at Amritsar. Indeed there 
seems to be Hunu^ doubt whidher the word Bbibra is not as much a 
religious as a. caste term, and whether it signifies anything more than 
a Sud, or ])erluips a Banya also, of tlie Jain religion. No Suds have 
returned themselves as Jains; and though some 11 per cent, of the 
Blidbras have returned themselves as Ilimlus, yet, as already explained 
in Part IV of the Chaj)tor on Iteligion, they belong almost exclusively 
to the Swetdmbara or more lax seN*.t of the J ains, and consider themselves 
Hindus first and .lains afterwards. A precisely similar difficulty with re- 
gard to the Bignilicanco of the term Oswal is discussed in section 259. As 
a fact I believe that all Bliabras are Jains. Some of them are said to be 
Oswfils ; but whether tin’s means that they are Oswal Banyas by caste or 
Swetfimbam Jains by religion I cauiu»t say. They are all traders. Further 
information re^rding this caste is greatly needed . I have only come across 
two facts which seem to throw light on their origin. The Bhdbras of Hush- 
yArpur make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 
some 20 miles from Ilushyarpur, where there arc remains of a very anciemt 
aud extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The BMbias 
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of Jalandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the or s^red 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Swdnii, who thereupon said that their 
faith ipJiiS) was great. This would separate them from the Banyas. On the 
other hand many of the Gur<l&spur Bhahras are said to be Osiwiil and Kan- 
delwfil Banyas j and Mr. Wilson says that in Kirba the Sikh Immigrants 
from Patiala call the Oswal Banyas Bh^bra. The Bhal)ras have a curious rub 
against one man maiTying two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

589. The Khatri (Caste No. 16). — The Khatri occupies a very diffe- 
rent position among the people, of the Panjab from that of tue castes 
which wc have just discusse l. Superior to them iji pliy6U|iie, in manliuoss, 
and in energy, ho is not, like them, a mere shop-ko( pei*. Ho claims, indeed, 
to be a direct representative of tlic Kshat^’iya of Manu, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
fold caste system. The following extract from Sir George Ciimpbcll'^s Eth-^ 
nology of India describes the ])Osition of tlio Khatr* so admirably that I 
shall not venture to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently : — 

Trade is tljoir innlii occupation ; hut in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
fcatiu’cs. Beside'^ monoi)olisi7ig the trade of tlic Panjah and the greater part of Afghanistan, 
“ and doing a good deal beyond tliosc Uiniis, they are in the I'anjab the chief civil administrators, 
** and have almost all literate work in their hands. 8o far as tlie Sikhs have a priesthood, they 
** are, moreover, the pricbts or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Mnnak and Ooviud wore, and the 
" Sodis and Bedis of tlie iirosont day are, Khatris. Thus tlieii they are in fact in the Paniab, 

“ so far as a more energetic race will tierinit tlicni, all tliat Maliralta Brnlimins arc in tlie Mah- 
“ rutta country, bc'^ides engrossing the trade which the Malirntta Brahmins have not. ^’hey are 
“ not usually military in their charactin', hut are quite capable of UHiiig the sword when necossary. 
*' Diwaii bawau Mai, Governor of Multan, and his notorious successor MiUraj, and very many 
of Ran jit '^mgh’s chief fuuclionarie-, were Khatris. Even umlor Mahomedan ruUu’s in tlio 
** west, they have risen to high adininistrativo posts There is a record of a Khatri Dewau of 
** BadaksLau or Kunduz ; and, 1 believe, of a Kliatri Governor of Peshawar under iho Afghans. 

The Emperor Akhar’s famous mi uster, 'J\»dur Mai, was a Khaivi ; and a relative of that man 
“ of undoubted energy, the great ('nmmi^sariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Parsbiul, lately in- 
“ formed me that ho also is a Khatri. Alt»:>gothcr there can be no doulit that these Kliatris are 
ono of the most acute, onorgotic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally 
in the Panjah, they are not much kneuvn to Europeans. 'J'lic Khatris are staunch Hindus ; 
“ and it is somewhat hiiigular that, while giving a religion and ]>riests to the »Sikhs, the;y thoin- 
selves are comparatively seldom 8ikhs. The Khatris arc a very line, fair, handsome race. 
** And, as may he gatliercd Ironi what 1 have already said, they are very generally educated. 

** There is a liirgo isuhordiiiat<‘ class of Khatris, somcwliat lower, but of equal inereautilo 
“ energy, called llors, or liorns. The projaT Khatris of higher grade will ofhm deny all con- 
** lioxioii with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of ba»tard kindred with 
“ Kh:d/ris ; but I ILijik there can be no doubt tliat they are i l]jn.)h#i;iciil!y tlic same, and they 
“ arc certainly mixed up with Kbalris in their avocations. 1 shall Uiai the whole kindred ua 
“ gcnerically Khatris. 

** Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as J have said, the whole trade of 
“ the Paujab and of ino-t of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who keeps 
the accounts, does the hanking husiut‘8s and buys and sells the grain. They seem, too, to got 
on with the peoiile better than most traders and usurcj's of this kind. In Afghanistan, ainonj 
“ a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule coiitined to the position of humble dealer^., 
•* shop-keexiers, and money ‘leuders ; but in that capacity the l*athaiis seem to look at them as a 
** kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathaii will steal another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake 
** of ransom, as is frequently done on the i^oshawar and Hazara froiiiirr, but also as ho iniglit 
** steal a milcbcow, or as Jews might, 1 daro say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to 
** render them profitable. 

" X do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, hut certainly in all 
^ Eastern Afghanistan llioy seem to be just as much a part of tlie established community as they 
** are in the Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they get the 
•* more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Turkistan, Vambery sx>eaks of them with 
“ great contempt, as yellow'-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneukiug char aider. ITiider lur- 
** coman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in Centaml 
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** Asia, In the PanJ4h they are ao numerona that they cannot all bo rich ^ and mercantile ; and 
<' many of them bold landi cultivate^ take gervice, and follow various avocations, i 

** The Khatrls are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however the 
** ‘Kakkas/ on the east bank of the Jahlam, are said to have boon originally Khatris (they are 
“ a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an interesting 
“ race of fine partiarehal -looking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris. Khatri 
** traders are numerous in Dchli; arc found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well known 
** in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they arc principally connected with Panjab 
firms. 

The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay ^ market ^ I 
cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain 
** Burton’s book an account of a race of protended Kshatriyas who are really Banias of the 
Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are 
“evidently Khatris. Irndhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
'' numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers.” 

Within the Pan jdb tha distribution of the Kbatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and in the Rawalpindi 
division and Hazara^ and occupies an important position in th() western Hill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they 
are far less prominent in the southern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell r(‘, marked, it is curious that, intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with tlic Sikli religion, only 9 
per cent, of them should l)elong to it. Nor do 1 understand why the pro- 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and Rawalpindi 
distiicts. Some are Musalrnan, chii'fly in Multan and Jhang where 

tliey ai’c commonly known as Khojahs ; and ihese men are said to belong 
chiefly to tlie Kapdr section. The rest are Hindus. 

54-0. The divisions of the Khatri Caste. (lucstion of the Rub-diviBions of the Khatris is 
exceedingly coniplicntcd. Witliin n'cont times there has sprung up a Rystem of social gradua- 
tion in aecordanco with wliieh eertain Khatri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain 
Bpceiiiod iiuinhcT of their fellow Irilje.'f, and the distinctious thu'< en^ated have been formulated in a set 
of names Ruch ii< Dhaighar, “ ho wlio only marries into two and a lialf houses ; ” Chdrzaiit “ ho who 
marries into four trihcH j” Chhezdti, “ he who maivios Inio ^i^ tr'hes nud so on. Tliis purely arti- 
ficial and social clas-ifieat.ion has obscured the origiiml tribal iVvisicmsof the caste ; for Khatris* of 
the same tribe may he in one imrt of the Province Charssiitis, and in another Barazatis and so forth. 
It has also terribly confused the entries in the scliodules, iis.^irfced by an unfortunate mistake in 
the sample scheduh's issued with the instructions to enumerators, in which, owing to my own 
ignorance of the matter, one of the panchdgati or artificial divisions was shown as a tribe. The 
distribution of tJie main sections is shown in Abstract No. 02 below*. It will be noticed that 
they include more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, hut that the percent- 
age unclassified is very large in some districts. In others again the number classified is larger 
than the total Khatri population. This is duo to the same figures being in some cases repeated 
twice over. Thus in Gujraiiwala 903 Khatris have returned themselves as Kapur Ch&rz&ti, and 
80 appear under both heads j and so in other cases also. 

The lioadingR of llu* Ab'^traet iucliido three different kinds of divisions, first the four real 
tribal sections, tliou the four most important of the artificial divisions alluded to above, and finally 
six of the most important clans. The origin of the. uivi-iion into the four sections ciUled Bunjahi, 
Sarin, Baliri, and Khukhraii, is said to ho that Ala-ul-dfn Khilji atlom))ted to impose widow-mar- 
riage upon the Khatris. The Western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a 
deputation of 52 (bdwan) of their raomhers to rciiresent their ease at court ; but the Eastern 
Khatris wore afraid to sign the momoriul. Tiiey were therefore called followers of Shara Agin 
or tlie ^Vlahomedau customs — henco Sarfu — while memoriaUsts were called JBdwcLHjai from the 
number of the deputation or of the clans i-espcctivoly ropivisentod by the members of the deputa# 
tion ; hence BuujahC. The Khokhrtin Roeliou i» said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Kbokhars in rehoUion, and with whom the other Khatri families wore 
afri^ to intermarry ; and the Bdhri s(‘Otion, of tho lineage of Mahr Chand, Khan O^ndi and 
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K»pdr Chand^ tliree Ebatrls who w<jht to Dehli \n attendance upon one of Akbar’s Bajpdt wives, 
and who, thns separated from the rest of the caste, married only within each other^s families. 

But these are fables, for the same division into B^hri and Bunjihi appears amonp: the Br^ihmans 
of the Western PlaiUH. The number of dans is enormous. Tlie most important in point of 
social rank are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Khanna, the Kapur, and the Seth, the first throe of 
which are said to ho called afi or the names of the three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich banker. Those four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, and con- 
stitute the Bhaighar and Cbarzati divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. The 
origin of the tem^ Dhai-^har lies in the fact that the faniilies of that division exclude, pot only 
the father’s clan, hut aUo such families of the mother’s clan as are closely connected with her ; 
and thus reduce the clans available fr)r intermarriage to two and a half. I should say that each 
division W'ill take wives from the one below it., tliongh it will not give its daughters to it in 
marriage. The Bcdi and Sodlii clans belong to the Bunjabi tribe, and ow’c most of their in- 
fluence and importanoo to the fact that. Baba Nanak belonged to the former and Guru Kdm Dds 
and Guru Hargovind to the lat ter. They are commonly said to be the de.'^condants of these 
mCn, but this app(«ars to bo a mistake, the two clatm dating from long before Baba Nanak. The 
Sodbis played nn imiJort/cnt part during the Sikb rule. They claim descent from Sodbi Rai, 
son of Kdl Uai King of Jjahons and the Bedis from Kalpat Kai, l)rothcr of Kal llai and King of 
Kasdr, who l)ciiig deprivtui of Iuk kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares and 
was known as Vodi. The modern hca<l -quarters of the Bedis is jit Dora Nanak in Gnrdds- [P, 297 
pur whore Bdba Nsnak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur in Hushyarpur, which 
is also the great centre of the Niliang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179). — Kliaklia is said to be a not un- 
common epithet to apply to any p<?tty Khatri trader. Jlut the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct, though their Khatri origin is, 1 
believe, undoubteil. They are in fact converted KhatriS; and arc found in 

f reatest nunib(?rs in the Kashmir hills lying along tlu^ left l)ank of th(‘ 
ahlam ; whence a few liave made their way into Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them curiously handsome peopk*.^^ 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69). — The Hhatias ure a class of Kajj)uts, 
originally coining from Bhatiier, Jaisaliner, and the Rajpuiana desert, who 
have taken to comnu'.rcial ])ursuits. The name .would seem to sliow that they 
wer(* Blifitis (called Bhatti in the Panjab) ; but liotliat as it may, their R^.jput 
origin appears to he uju|U(‘stioiied. They are numerous in Sindh and Giijarfit 
^vllere they appear to form tlie leading imTcaidihi (‘lement, and to hold the 
])lace wliich the Aroras oeeui)y higher up tile Indus. They liave spread into 
the Pan jab along the lower valleys of the Imlus ami Satluj, and U]) the whole 
length oF the Clienah as high as its dehoiu hure into th<' plains^ being indeed 
most niiineroiis in Sialhot and Gnjutt. In this Pj'ovince however they 
occupy an inferior position; both in a social and in a imTcantilc sense. They 
stand distinctly below tlic Khatri and jiorhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most part eugagcid in petty shop-keeping; though tlie Bhatias of Derail 
Ismiiil Khfiu are described as belonging to a widely spread and enterprising 
inereantile community.'’^ They art‘ often sujiposed to be Kliatris, and in 
Jahlam they are said to follow tlie Khatri divisions of BAhri; Bunjahi; Dhai- 
ghar, Chfcfiti; &c. They arc very strict Hindus ; far more so thaii the other 
toading classes of tlic Western Panja]> ; and eschew meat and liiiuor. They 
do not practise widow-marriage. 

643. The Arora (Caste No. 10).— Tlie Arora, or Rora as he is often callecb 
is the trader pur CiVCtiUeticc of the J atki-s|H*aking or soulh-wt^stern jiortion of 
Panj^lb, that is to say of the lower valleys of our live rivers ; while higher up 
their courses he shares that position* with the Khatri. East of the up^r 
Satlu] he is only found in the imnu^diato iieiglibourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Pan jab dwell in the Multiin and Derajat divisions. 

Like the Khatrij and unlike the^ Bauya, lie is no mere trader | but his social 
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position is far inferior to ^eirs, jJartly no doubt bemuse ht le loM dovm 
Soon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province n^iich are 2im 
sjecial habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirar, a word almost aynonj- 
mous with coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Banya, w 
the east of the Province. The word Kir^r, indeed, apj^rs to bo apjlied to all 
the Western or Panjabi tradeis, as distinct from the Banyas of Hiuddstan, and 
is so usad even in the KAngra Hills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most oommonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatory. The Arora is a.stive and enterprising, industrious and ":lirifty. 

“ When an ^rora gii-ds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from .Thang) 
to Lahore.” He will tnm his hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator and a large proportion of tlie Aroras of the lower Clienab arc purely 
agrioultuHil in their avocations. He is found throughout Afghdnistfin and 
even Tdrkist&n, and is the Hindu trader of thos(^ countnes ; while in the 
' Western Pan,iftb he will stnv clothes, weave jnatting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. Bui he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside : “ The thieves were four 
“and we eighty -four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves ! 
“Well (lone us ! ” And again ; “ To meet a llfithi armed with a hoe makes a 
“company of nine Klrurs feel alone.” Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the KMr when in his proper place. “ Vex not tlie .lat in his jungle, or the 
" Kirar at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if you do they will break 
“ your head.” Again : “ Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirfir, even Avhen asleep.” 
So again: “You can’t make a. friend of a Kirar any mure tlian a Satti of a 
“ prostitute.” The Arora is of inferior physicpie, and his character is thus 
summed up '>y Mr. Thorbumt “ A cowardly, secretive, acquisilive race, very 
“ necessary and useful it may be in their pilaces, but possessed of few manly 
“qualities, and both despised and envied by the great Musalmftn tribes of 
Bannu.” A few of the Ai-oras are returned as Musalrnan, some 7 per cent, as 
atlrli and the rest as Hi'idu. But many of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Clian^b and Salluj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Bdba N^inak, while the Hindu iVroras of the Indus worshii) tlie river. Further 
details will be found in sections 240 and 264 of Cliapter IV on the Religions 
of the people. 


644. Origin and divisions of the Aroras. — The Aiwas claim to be of 
Khatvi origin, and it will iiresenlly be seen that they follow some of the 
Khatrl sub-divisions.' Tlie Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (see section 539) is of ojiiiiion that the two lieloiig to the same 
ethnic stock. They say that tiiey liecame outcasts from the Ksliatriya stock 
during the persecution of that jieople by Paras lliim, to avoid which they 
denied their caste and described it as y/«r or another, lienee their name. Some 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and hence the names of the two 
great sections of tlie caste, Uttaradhi and Dakliana. But it has been suggest- 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan and Lahore Khatris arc 
Khatris of Multdn and Iialiore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Ai-or the ancient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the iiiodcrii Ilori. Tlie number (if elans 
is enormous, and many of them are found in lioth sections. The Uttariidhi and 
Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being eiidogamous and the clan, as 
usual, exogamous. All Aroras ai-e said to be of the Kisib gotra. The 


- The figures, when pablishod, will shopr how far the identity of extends. 
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women of the northern or UttarMhi section wear red ivory bracelets and the ' 
section is divided into two sub-sections called Bahri and Bunjfihi (see Khatri^ 
divisions^ section 540) . The women of tlie southern or Dakhana section wear 
white ivory bracelets, and the section is divided into two sub-sections, the 
Daljra and the Dakhanadhfiin ; but the Dalira sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted as a third section, and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakhanadhflins alone. So it is said that in some places the Dahm women 
alone wear white, and the Dakliaiia women spotted bracelets of both colours. 
The Bahri and the Dakhanadhain claim social su])eriority, and will take wives 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The tigures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page.* It will ' 
bo noticed that the Dakhauas are far strongest in the southern and south- ^ 
western districts. 

Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 
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545. The Khojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104) .—The word 
Khojah is really nothing more tlian our old friend the KliAvtijah of the Arabian 
Nif/hts, and means simply a man of wealth and resi^ectahility. In the Panjfib 
it is used in three different senses : for a eunuch, for a scavenger converted to 
Isliim, and for a Mahomedan Inuler.^ It is in the last sense that it is used in 
oui’ tables. Tliere does not aj^poar to be any true msie of Khojahs, any 
Hindu trader converted to Mahomcdariism being known by that name. ^Thus 
the Khojalis of Shahpur art» almost entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom- 
ing a Musalmfiu in that distj*icl would be called a Khojah. The Khojahs of 
Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be converted Aroras ; wliile some at least 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhatia origin, and one section of the Amb&k 


The Khojah* of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commercial ciAorprise. 
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Khojahs are K&yaths, Now the Pardchas also are Mahomedan traders ; and 
there is at least a very definite section of them with head-cjuarters at Mukhad 
on the Indus in Rawalpindi who are a true caste, being* converfed Khatrisj and 
marrying only among' tliemselves. But unfortunately the word Parl'diais also 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader- The fa t seems 
to be that in the Rawalpindi and Pcshfiwar divisions, where Parjwhas are a 
recognised and wealthy '^astc, Khojah is used for miscellaneous Mahomedan 
traders, chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; nddle in the 
eastern districts and in the Doifijat, vdiere Khojahs are commercially import- 
ant, Par^cha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in our tables the 
divisional offices have in many cases included Paraciia unat'r Kl.ojah and 
Khojah under Paracha-, and the figures cannot safely be taken scpavalAdy. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Pardcha, arc found 
all along the. noriliem portion of the Province under the hills from Amritsar 
to Peshdwar, and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
of the Western Plains, but hav(^ not entered ilie Derajdt or Muzaffarga.rh in 
any numbers ; though to t,he figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
*P. 106- of Abstract No. 72 (page 2*24*) for these last districts. Their eastern boundary 
107. is the Satluj valley, their western the Jahlam-Chnnab, and they are found 

fhrongljont the whole of i.lie Salt-range Tract. Probably it is bardly correct 
to say of tliom that they have spread or entered for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have S])rung from diffiTenl centres of 
conversion. Tlicy appear to be most numerous in Laliore. A very interesting 
account of a rec'cnt development of tnadc by tlie Khojiihs of Gujnit and Sidlkot 
is given in Panjdb Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 
It appears Tiat these men buy cotton piece-goods in D(‘lili and hawk them 
about the villages of their own dislricis, selling on credit till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Kliojahs of the 
Jhang district are thus descril)oJ by Mr. Monektou : They do not cultivate 

with their owu liands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerabh' (jxtent. They are suppostnl to liavc been converted from 
Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
and addicted to fraud and forgery in tlio ])ros('cution of their claim 

The I’arachas of the Salt-range Trac-t retpiire a word of separatee notice. . 
Their head-quai1ors are at Mukhad in Pindi, and therci arc also large colonies 
i t Attak and Peshjiwar, whence they cany on an (extensive Irade with tlie 
cities of Central Asia, chi(‘fly in clotli, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in Shahjlihiin^s time ; but another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zamdn Shtili. They have seven elans 
and give their daughters oiily to Parrichas, though tliey will occ asionally take 
wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of Rdja. They will 
not marry with Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
account for tJieir name by deriving it from pdrcJia cloth one of the princi- 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the Parfichas of .Aml>^la seem to have 
returned themselves as Pardcha Khel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Pathdns by the tabulators. I cannot give st‘parate figures for these. 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES. 

[P.299] 646. Carriers, Cattle-merchants, Pedlars, &c.— T have said that the 

commerce ^ of the Pan j4b was in the bands of the group just discussed, with 
^ the exception of the tr^e in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the traffic in cattle. 
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the canying tiade, and petty pedHng and hawkin|f. The sellers of meat 
and liquor be discussed under the head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of the traders in cattle^ 
the earners, and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province. I have divided 
it into three sections, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that; the tliird is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banj&ras, the Lahdnas, the Rahbaris, and the Untwals ; and these castes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some of the 
pedlars of the Panjfi-b. The second class consists of the Manite, the BhdtraSj 
and the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Parfcba castes just discussed. The 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tamholls, both Greengrocers. 

But it must 1)0 understood that, though there are no castes in the 
Panjtib besid<!S thos<* above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle and ( arry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the int(irvention of any outsider ; 
while in the ea.rly months of the hot weather, when the* spring harvest has 
been cut, and before* the early rains of antumn have softened the ground 
suflici<*uily for ploughing to !)e [)ossihlc, the plough oxen of the iiniiTigated 
Eastern Plains (ind (*rn])loym(ait in tarrying tlie produce of their villages to 
the linti of rail or fo tJie great city marts, and in })ringing back salt and other 
])roducts not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94). — ^This and tin* following or Lahfina 
caste are generally said to he idc*ntical, being called Ban jam in tho er stern 
districts and Lahana ia tin* whole of tlie Panjah jn’oper. But Banjtira, 
derived from hanij a trad(‘r or j^erhaps from hanji a p(*dlnr\s pa<*k/^ is 
used in the west of the Panjtlh as a generie t(‘rm for pedlar/^ and I have 
tluaHjfore k('pt the figures distinet. Indeed it is to hi‘ fc'ared that in tliat })art 
of th(* ProviiK’c^ many p*rsoiis have been shf>wn as Banjara in consequence of 
their occujiat.ion only. 

Tin* Banjjtras of the) eastiu-n distriets are a wtB-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will }>c found in Elliott^s liacat of the 
A W. P., A'\)l. I, pages r>2.56. Tliey are* the grejit travelling traders and 
carriei’s of (h*ntral India,, tin* Deccan and Jlajputuna ; and under fJie Afghan 
and Mughal Empire's were the commissariat of the imperial forces. There is 
a simile a]>plied to a dying ])orson ; The Banjara goes into f lie jungle with 
his stick in his hand. He is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
with him. Fi-om Sir II. Elliott's description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. But the original Ban- 
jfira caste is said to have its habitat in the stih-montane tract from Gorakhpur 
to Hardwilr. The Banjuras of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastem States in the cold weatlu.*r with letters of 
credit on the local merchants, and buy up largo numbers of ca.lt h* which they 
take back again for sale as the summer approiudies ; and it is principally these 
men and the Ban jam, carriers from lifijputana to wlioiu oiu* figures for Hindu 
Banjni*as refer. The Musalman Banjsiras are probably almost all pedlars. 
Tho headmen of tlie Banjara j»ni*ties arc call(^d Nai% (SansWt N4yaka 
chief '0 and Banjfims in general are not uncommonly Icnown by this name. 
The Railway is fast destmying tho carrying trade of these people except in the 
mountain tracts. The word Banjfixa is apparently sometimes used for an 
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ocu^, so at least Mr. Baden-Powell states, (See further under Mahtam, 
section ^95 mpra) 

64f^. The Labana (Caste No. 52).— These me.i are generally assoeiateil with 
the caste just fliseiiasid. With the exception of Muzaflargarh aTid Bahdwal- 
pur, \vhich will be disoassecl presently, tliey are almost wholly oonfbiou to the 
hill and sub-inontam* districts. They are the c an’icrs and hawkers of the hills, 
and fire merely the Panjabi reprepentaiives of that class of Baujfiras already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Lahti, nas of Gujn'lt arc tlois descnl>ed by Captain IMackenzie ; — 

Tlio I -n bunas siro also n peculiar people. Tlioir status aiuongrii Sikbs is inacli the same as 
** that ol the* Malitauis. Tl)e\ t'orr^sjiond to the Banjrirns ol‘ Ilindustj'Ti, carrying ou an extensive 
** trade by mcaiw ot large bc'rds of laden bulb^ck'i, liiiltt'rly they have kkcii to agriculture, but 
** ftM un additional uienii^' (tf livelihood, ii()t as a Mibsiitnto for trade. As a Boetiou of the coni- 
** iiiiiiiity t1ie;\ desorvr evtn cdiuideration and eiuourageinent. They are generally Hue subsiati- 
tinlly built peojde. 'j’liev also possess huh o spirit. In nnarelMcnl times when the freaks or 
feuds of petfcj (b>verno>’s woubl di-ive tbe JnU or Oirjnrri to a leini)OTHrv abiding plfte<» away 
t‘r<»in tbeir aiiceslrnl \ illnge, (lie Lalmiias would sttiiul tlieir ground, and pm baps improve tb'e 
o])portuui1y by extending tlu'',;* gra-,)> o\er tbe best lands in the village, in whieli their shoitor* 
sighted ami less provld(*nt lor<ls id tbe Manor bad, in some tbrmer period, ])ormitted them tt> 

‘ take up ibeiv :ibou<' Tor }>urpos(‘8 oi commerce. Several cases of this mitim* came to light during 
‘ settlement, and ifi mi)st oC them tlio streugib and spirit of progress xvero as apparent in tbe 
Miubamis as were tb(‘ opp<)slte qualities conspicuous in lli(MiMUijai‘ opponents Their principal 
** village is Tamla (wbicli means a largo caravan (»f laden bnlloeks)nnd is an instance of what I 
“ Jiave above allndcd to. Allowed to reside by tbt‘ tin jar pro\)rietoi‘S of Mol a, tlu'y got po^seBsion 
•'of tbe soil. Imilt a kasha, jput in every point ol* imporlance swainped tlio original proprietors. 
“ They have bed'll recognized as proprietors, but. feuda'.ory to their former landlords the Gujara of 
Mola, iiayingt > them annually in recognition Ihcrcoi', a sum equal to ono-tentb of the Goveni- 
mont demand.’' 

Tlu'VC ic a curious colony of Lal)unas on lower Indus wlio an* said to 
have settled tlicro undtT Ihe v^ikli rule, and who are alinosi' till Munna Sikhs 
or followers of Balia Nanak, thougli many of them are returned in tlie Baha- 
wal])ur tabl(‘s as Tlindiis. These nnqi have almost entirely g‘iv(‘n np Irjtfth; 
and trade, and scuttled on the banks of tlie riv(T where tliey h‘ad a sort of semi- 
savae^e life, hiintinj,!: juid making; rojies a.nd ^’rass mats for sale. Thty hardly 
cultivate at all. Tlnh* nnmbenj are mneh un(!(‘r-.stat(‘<l in Abstract No. 94^,^ as 
Abstract No. 7 (])ap;(' shows that 4,0 1 7 of ih(‘ Balifivvaljuir Lahfinas 
were rcUirned as .lats. ihe Laban as of Jhang are said to Imvo come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to ]»e the sann* as th(‘ IVlalitams of Montgomery. 
')n the whole the Labaoas ap^iear to h(‘ by origin elos(‘Iy allied with, if not. 
actually bclongin?^^ to, tlu* vagrant and probaldy al>origina,l tribes whom we 
shall discuss iuth(‘ next ]m.rt. of this eliaptiy ; and it may 1)(‘ that at l(‘ast some 
seetJous of the Labanas arc of tlie sa.me stock a.s tliey. (S(‘e further under 
Mahtam, sei'tion 49.7 f^vpra,) About per e(‘nt. of the Labfmas are rt4urn(‘d 
as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, tluTo being only some l,r>0() 
Musalmiins among tliem. Tjittlo is kuiown of the sub-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seems to ])(‘ the A jnuvat with 4, M)0 souls, chiefly in OujrtLt and 
Lahore; the Datla wdth 4,1 7i> souls, chiefly in Lahore ; the Maliana with 
2, 5^7 and the Bhagifuia with persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Gtihri with 1,925 persons along tbe whole foot- of the hills. 
But the greater part of the caste liavc return(3d no large? divisions. 

V 549- The Bahbarl (Caste No. 122). — Tliis is a camel-brecding caste found 
only in the eastern and south-eastern districts of the Panjfib and in the ad- 
joining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these tracts th(»y pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also carry merchandise from place to place 
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m PANJAB CASTES. 

for hire. Their proper home appears to be Bihftner and the Rdjplit^a 

dei^l^. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144).— This is a purely occupational term and 
means notWng more than a camel-man. Under this head liave heen included 
Shutarb&n and Sarbfi.n, both words having the same meaning. But Malik 
has been classed as Bilocli^ as the title is cliiofl}^ confined to ihe Biloch 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches in the Central 
Panjdb would probably have been more properly described as Untwdl, since 
the term Biloch throughout th€‘ central districts is us(‘d of any Mnsalm^n 
camelman. It will be noticed that, the Untwals ar(‘ returned only from 
thos(» parte of the Province wlicre the real meaning of Biloch is properly 
understood. In those ])arts they are said to be all Jats ; but Jat means very 
little, or riitlior almost anything', on tlie Indns. 

651. The Maniar (Caste No. 47).— Hero again we meet witli an occu - 
pational term, and with resulting confusion in tlie figures. Tlu^ Manisir of 
the eastern districts is a. man who works in glass and s<^lls glass bangles, 
generally hawking them about the villages. But througlumt tlie rest of 
the Panj^ib Maui&r is any pedlar, mmiAti hcelilina being the common term 
for the occupation of carrying petty hardware' about for sale. Thus we 
have Kliojah^ ParjU'lia^ Bauj^ira, and Maiiiar, all used in different ])arts and 
some of tliem in the sa.me part of the Provinre for a p(‘dlar ; and tlie result 
is tliat the figures have proliahly hi^en mixed u]>. Tlie extraordinary numlxT 
of Manitirs returned Tor the Jalilam and Riiwalpindi districts in Tabh^ VIII A 
is duo to an unfortunati* error, not detected till after the table was luinted, by 
which Malitir was read Manitiv. Thos(‘ people are really vegetable-growers, 
and hav(^ been classed in their proper place in the Absti'acts of this chapter. 

552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174).— The Bhatra is also a pedlar ; hut 
he belongs to a true caste. lie claims Brahman origin, and his claim 
would ap[)ear to be good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the iilah 
or forelicad mark, ami reeeiv(*s offt-rings at. eeli]>ses in tliat e.:ij>acity. He 
is probably a low class of Gujarati or Dfikaut Brahman, and like them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhatras of Gnjnit are 
said to trace tlioir origin to tin* south beyond Multtln. The Bhatms hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and ])1ay on tlu' native guitar, but 
do not beg for alms. It is their fiinction to piove the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. Mr. Baden-Powell d('seri))es the instmments used 
at page 208 of his Vanjdb Manvfactnrcs, Tlic Rainaiya of the east of 
the Panj&l) appears to correspond exactly with the Bhatra and to be the same 

person under u different nanu', Ramaiya** being 
used in IVbli and llissrir, Bhrdra in Lahore 
anti Pindi, and both in the Ambfila division ; 
am! I direct t'd that both s(‘ts of figures .-should be in- 
cluded under tlu‘ head Blird ra. Unfoi’tnnately the 
order was not carrietl out. The number of 
Ramaiyas returned shown in the margin. But 
in any case the figures are ineoin]»let>e. ' Tlu* Bhatra is essentially a pedlar 
and has probably been returned by one of the names for pedlars just re- 
ferred*to more often than by his caste name. He is said to be called Mfidho 
in R&walpindi, but this is probably due to some confusion of Bhfitra with 
Bhfit. 


DoliU diviiium 

... 419 
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553. The Kangar (Caste No. 180). — Tho Kangar is also a travelling 

hawker, but he confines his traffic to small articles of earthenware such as 
pipe-bowls, and especially to those earthen Images in which native children 
delight. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. He is returned 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. But Baden-ruwcll gives at 
page 267 of Panjdb Manvfactvres a long account of an opom^ion for a new 
hose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Kangva 

554. The Kunjra (Caste No. 114)i — Here again is a purely occupational 
term, and again confusion ;is the cons(‘uu(‘iice. Kunjra is nothing more or 
less than the Hindustani, as SaoJti ftrosh is the Persian for greengrocer. 
The big men generally use the latter tcTin, the small costermongers the 
former. . But in no ease is it a caste. The Kunjra belungs as a rule to one 
of the castes of market gardeners wliieli have been de!5cri})ed under minor 
agricultural trii)es. I do not know why Kunjm should iiave been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other paiis of the 
Province it is more usual to call the selltT of vegetables an A rain or Bfigbfin 
as the case may be, and tliat tlie \vwd Kunjra is little used. This pro- 
bably is the tiTKi explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 

555. The Tamboli (Caste No. 165).— A Tamboli is a man who sells pin 
and betel-nut ; but wliother the sale of those commodities is conrined to 
a real caste of that na,me I cannot say. It is probable that the term is 
only occupational. If Taml)oli were a real chaste we should have it returned 
from every district, as the word s(‘ems to ])e in use tlirougliout the Pro- 
vince. SiiaTing, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. TambMi is the Sanskrit name of tlie bc'tel plant. 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

556. Miscellaneous Castes. — Tlie east(‘s which I liav(‘ included in Abstract 
No. 95 on the next page* are of a niiscellaneous nature, and would not con- 
veniently fall under any of the main divisions under which I Iiavo grouped 
my castes. I have divided them into two (dasses. Tlie first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and Pursis, are Indian castes who liv'^e on the 
borders of the Panjab but artj only prej^ent in the Province as immigrants ; 
thougJi indeed some of the Kashmiri colonies are now permanent and con- 
tain large numbers of people. The second, whiidi includes Kilyaths, Bishnois, 
Chahzangs, and Kanchans are inliabitants of tlie Panjiib, though no one of 
them except the Kayath of tlie plains can be said to be a true caste. 

557. Th» Kashmiri and Dogra (Castes Nos. 26 and 182).— The word 
Kashmiri is jierhaps ap])licable to the members of any of the races of 
Kashmir ; but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to" denote the people 
of the valley of Srinagar. Our figures however probably include some 
Chibhdlis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and the borders of 
Gdjrdt, Rawalpindi, and Hazflra. But they do not include either Dogras 
or the Pahdris of Kishtwdr and Badarwah, as these last are Hind^, 
while our Kashmiris are Musalmans. In any case the term is a geo- 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Panj&b call separate castes. The ctiltivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmii^ proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per- 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood," and possess marked ohimaters. 

89 
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Drew deserilbes them as large made and robust and of a really fine cast 
"of feature/^ and ranks them as "the finest race on the whole Continent 
" of India.” But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression ; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew^s Jnmmoo and 
Kaihmir* The Chibhalis are for the most part Musalman Rajputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in clan. 

The Kashmiris of the Panjfi,l» may be broadly divided into three classes. 
First the great Kashmiri colonit‘s of Ludhiana and Amritsar, where there 
are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in wc^aving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris, Seiiondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for laljour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which was 
created by works in connection with the Kabul campaign. It is impossi- 
ble to say how many of these men are Chibhdlls and how many Kash- [P* 
mijis. Thirdly, ilie Chibhalis who have • crossed the border and settled 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro- 
bably confined to Gujrat and the trans-Salt range Tract. Besides those 
who ai'e returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,152 are in Lahore and 5,081 in Gujranw^lla. 
Those are ])rol)al)ly Kaslimiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 
The Kashmiri W('avers of' Amritsar are described as " litigious, deceitful, 
"and cowardly, while tlicir habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
"city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

"epidemic disease.” The Kashmiris 
have rt‘turned numerous sub-divi- 
ICABiTMiur Tuibes. jylous, of which the few largest are 

1. Bat ... U,m , 6. Shokh ... U.,90i inaiffiii. Thdr (Us- 

2. Lull ... 4,818 I 7, Ratti ... 14,725 Iribuiioii does not appear to follow 

ajiy rule ; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
pW^. The Kashmiris of our eitics 
are as a nile miserably p'.ior. 

558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181). — The Dogras are Eajpiits who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themstdves as such to the numher of l,4fl5 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number in one distriet being 391 in Rawalpindi. 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might wt*ll have been included with 
R&jpiits. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the Jammu 
territory. Dogras an* probably pn*seiit in the Panjub as settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitive's, and in the Dogra regiments of our army. I 
believe their Rdjput origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain that 
they are not pui’e Rtijjiuts. 

559. The Gurkha, Farsi, and Bangali (Caste Nos. 148, 184, aud 168).— 

The Gtirklias are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Panjdb as members of our Gurkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and inten^sting aa*ount of them will be 
found in that one of Hodgson^s Umyi w^hich deals with the militaiy tribes 


8. Dar ... l0,21Fi 8. Maliar 

4, W4in ... 7,419 9. Wardo 

6. Mir ...19.855 10. Mdii 
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of Nepal. Tho Pfi,rsis are the Zoroastrian class of that name Who hiive come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panjib as merchaiile and sliop-keei)er8. 
The Bangalis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They arc 1 believe for 
tho most part eilhc * Brabrnans or Kayaths, Bengali being of course a 
purely geographical term. They are only found in offices and countiug- 
houses. 

560* The Kayaths (Caste No. 90)* — The Kayatlx is the well-ktiowii writer 
class of Hindustan. lie does not appear to be indigenous in the Panjabj and 
is found in de(*reasing numbers as we go westwanls. He is only to be found 
in the admuiistirativ.; or coiuiuercial centres and is Ik ng rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Panjabi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Colebmok^s Essays. 

But in tlie Tail jab lulls Kayath is the term of an ocmipatloji rather ilian 
of a oasle, and is applied to ineim>ers of a mix»;d caste formed by tho inter- 
marriage of Brahmans and Kayaths ]»roper, and (wen of Biuiyab who follow 
clerkly pursuits, ^rficir caste would be Maliajan (Bahiiri) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says : “ The Kayath of ilie hills is not identical Avitli 

the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the or sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is 
a Sudra, and is not, entitled to assume the (See also Pahari 

245. Mah^jan, pagv 

561, The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106).— The Bishnois are rt*nlly a ridigioiis 
sect and not a true l astt'. Their tenets aiul practiee havt‘ been brldly sketch- 
ed at page I in tlie C’hapter on Beligion. Almost all the follow(Ts of this 
sect are ' ith(‘r elats or Tarklians by caste, and conui from tho Bagar or 
Bikaner prairies ; l)ut on iKKOming Bislmois they viuy commonly glv(‘ up their 
caste nanu‘ and (-all iliemscdve:^ after tlnir new creed. This is, however, not 
always so; and many of the bishnois will doubth'ss have returned themselves 
under their easlc names. I do not know whether the Jat a,nd Tarklirm 
Bishmis iiilennarry or not. But a Bishnoi will only marry a Bishnoi. They 
are only found in Jlariana, at.d an* all Hindus. 

662, The Chazang (Caste No. i38). — This again is not a true easl(‘, for it 
is ( oniined to the Buddhists of Sjati, amoJig whom caste is said to be unknown. 
Th<‘ word Cluihzaiig means nothing mor<^ or less than 'Marid-owner, from 
chdl ‘‘ owner and zang land, and includes all the land-owning classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns laud except Ilesis and Lohars. These people are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Blioii, and sliould perhaps 
have been returned as such. Mr. Anderson says: (difdizang means the 

land-holding class, and tho people towards Tibet, Ladukli, aud Zanskdr are 
known as Chahzang. It appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean 
all that speak Bhoti, just as Monpa means 'the people that do not know,^ 
that is; the Hindus. 

563. The Kanchan (Caste No. 96). — This again is hardly a caste, 
Kanehan simjxly meaning a Musalmtin pimp or ])rostitule, and being the 
Hindusttiui equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kan jar, ex- 
cept in tlio Dehli, Hissar, and Anibala divisions, have been included under this 
heading (see section 590) . Tlie word kanchan is said to mean "pure and 
illustrious. The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as Rfunjani and 


^Xhii huti assertion is couio»ted in a pauiptiiet collod Kagaitha Sthnologg (Lucknow, 1877), 
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it a])pears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes.^ Such few as have not shown themselves as Rdmjani have been 
included with Kanchan. Randi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a widow throughout the Panjdb proper. It will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people form a 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought in 
infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanchans. 

568a. Misoellaneous Castes of TaWe VIII B.— In Table VIII B I have given the figures 
for a number of mbcellanoous castes which I did not think it worth while to show in detail in 
Table VIII A. Many of those I cannot identify, and cannot oven bo sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the various groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of thislchapter. But the numbers are so small and 
time so pressing that I shall take them as they come in Table VIII B, and give briefly the infor- [p S04J 
mation I possosi regardi^ such of them as 1 know anything about. Many of them are not castes ^ ’ ** 

at all, but either occupational or geographical terms. ' Voba {Caste No. 186)— literally moans a 
diver, but k used for the men who dig and clean wells, in wliich process diving is iieces8fl.ry. 

They generally belong to the Jldnwar and Maclihi caste, and arc often fishormon as welt as well- 
sinkers. Pafwa {Caste No. 1S7). — From pat silk, and moans any worker in silk, but is general- 
ly used only for those who make silken cord and waistbands, thread beads and silk, and so forth. 

They are called Patoi in the west. They are said often to be Khatris. Bd^ri {Caste No. JS8)— 
moans any one from the Bdgar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usually confined to Jats from those 
parts. Qwdlpa {Caste No. 189), — These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardsia {Caste No. 166).— The men who work the water mills so com- 
mon in the hills. They are said often to be Daolis. Pachhdda {Caste No. J9;3)— used in 
Bhattiana and Hariana for Musalmdn Jat and Rdjput immigrants from the Satlu] country to 
the west {paehham)f just as Bigri is used for similar Hindu immigrants from tbc South. Tard 
ora {Caste No. 163).— These people came to Hazdra from Amb and the Buner and Chagbarza 
bills. They trace their descent from a Ktifir convert to Isldm called Duman. They all are 
agricultrual by occupation. Palleddr {Caste No. i64)— A porter, generally found in tbc bazaars 
and markets. Karndchi {Caste No. 196). — A class of vagrant minstrels who bog and play at 
weddings. Kdchhand {Caste No. 167).— Makers of huch or weaver’s brushes. They belong to the 
outcast and vagrant classes. Ddrugar (Caste No, '198).— A man who makes gunpowder. Under 
this head is included Atishhda, a man who makes fireworks. Pali {Caste No. 199) —Pali is the 
ordinary village word for cowherd in the east, of the Panjab. But in MulUu there is a separate 



footb, sets fractures, and so on. Ho is almost always a JS’ai. Kdpri {Caste No. ;86i).— A caste 
who claim Brahman origin, and whoso occupation is that of jiiaking tlie oruamoiits worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar urtic’c' u-ade of talc, tinsel, and the like 
They are apparently connected, in Dohli at least, with the Jain temples, where thev officiate as 
priests and receive offerings. They also act as Bhat^ at VM-dvUngs. They arc said to come from 
■lUjputdua. Pdnda {Casts No. 202).— A name commonly given to any educated Brdhman who 
teaches or officiates at rolidous functions. Probably of the same origin as Pandit. In the hills 
it is said to be used for Dakaut Brahmans. Sapela {Caste No. ;263).— A snake-catclier and 
cliarmor, generally belonging to one of the vagrant tribes. Mardtha {Caste Ao 20i)—An 
inhabitant of Maliardsthra or the Maliratta Country. Akhdndzadah {Caste No.' 205)'— See 
Ulama, section 617. Sapdndi {Caste No, ^06),— Probably tlm same as Sapela No, 203 q. v. JO/wdn, 
ifiaste No.207). — This is the title of the revenue minister at a Native Court. There is also a 
Sikh order called Dfw^ua. if ji (Ca*fe N^o. 268)— should have been included with No. 167 des- 
cribed under Gip^y tribes in the next port of this chapter. Ary a (Caste No. 266).— Prohablv 
followers of the Arya Sumaj. Attdr {Caste No, 210),— A dispensing druggist, as distinct from the 
Pamdri from whom the drugs are bought, and the Gdtidi. a distiller of essences and perfumes 
The At^ however makes arracks and sherbets. Qarol {Caste No. 211). -These are the desoenl 
dants of the hunters and menagerie keepers of the old Mughal Court at Dohli They are of 
several castes, but probably for the most part Palh4n ; but they have now formed a separete caste 
marry only among themselves and have taken to agriouUure. They are called after their weapon' 
the hunting-knife or qarol. Marejha {Casta No. 212).-A class of wandering beggars who come 
from Uajpiitfa» and tfmdh. Mdrwan {Caste No. 213) .-Inhabitants of Mirwar, but generally 
applied in the Panjib to Brihman money-loudors or Bohras from that tract. Ldhori (Osste No, 
2i4)>— Residents of Lahore ; but perhaps Khatris, of whom there is a great Lihori section. L4nia 

* But see Sherring, Vol. I., p, 274. 
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{Caste Ifo; ;8i5)--Prol»ably sa)i-malcersj and should have been IncVided wi^ i Kdngar No, X76. 
O-argaJjB {Caste No 216). — ^Tho same as Qarzmdr, a class of faqirs who tUurst iron splice s into 
tlicir desh, Bodhi {Caste No. 2X7).— As *t stands the word would moan a Huddhist. But 11 is perhaps 
a misreading for Bhoth an inbabitaut of Bhot or Thibet., who also would be «i Budd^l^t. Ndnhai 
No. 2iS),— A baker. Jakojha {Caste No. 219). — ^A Puvbi taste who keep mUch kine. 
Mmhhand {Caste No. 220). — Tlu Jahi ascetic who hangs a cloti» over his mouth {Hi'mh). Bisdii 
{Caste No. 221). — A dealer in potty iiardwore who spreads (6a#at) his mat in front of 

him and displays his wares upon it. Pa^dri {Caste No. 222). — A g3ueric term for a hill man. 

No. 2-^d).-" A eunuch, distinct from the Uiiijra which is a largo lat tribe and 
separately described in its proper pJace. Sahusar {Caste No. 227). — A small caste In HushyiSir- 
pur who were only 8 few gonorntions ago Punwar Uajpufes, but have been driven hy poverty to 
growing vegetables and working in j'rass, and are now .% separate caste ranking witli the Arains. 
Ohardmi {Caste No. 22.9;. — 'rhi>t<*hor8, gouerally .Udnwars, Chhatarsdz \ijaste No. 2,31). — 
Umbrella makers. Sangfirdsh \Caste No. 233). — Stone-cu Iters. Vhirtmdr (Ciste No, 234). — 
Bird catchers, who al mo.-. t always belong to ihe vagrant tiibos. ChMgar (Caste No 239). — 
Sugar refiners. SuthJr (Caste No 259). — The Bombay word for carpenters, <?/., Tarkhan 
No, 11. Bhai Sirhih'^nd {Caste No. 26*9). — ^I'ho men who make sir hi or roof- ridges of grass 
to ])i otect carts and tln^ like. Almost always of the vagrant classes. Kindhi {Caste No- 271). — 
A generic term on the TJpiiur Indus for all Musalmans of Indiamhs '‘ont who gpcak Panjabi 
dialects. Knmera {Ca.iie No. 2S0).~— An agrieultural labourer liired by the. day, month, or year 
on lixocl pay, not receiving a si lare of ihe produco. Quru {Caste No 297 ). — A Hindu spiritual 
preceptor. Kardr {Caste No. 300). — -More properly Kirak- Any tliikdu trader in the west or in 
tho hills. Uzhak (Caste No. 301). — A Tiirk tribe, and sliouhl havo been inoluded with Tiirk 
No. 120. Qtodla (CaUe No. 306). — The term for a llimlii eowliord and shepherd, generally an 
Abfr. Tahdkhia (Caste No SOS). — A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
about the streets. Kharol {Caste No 317). — Probably the same us Qarol, No. 211, dosoribod 
above. 
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PART VK— THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 


564. Division of the subject. — Havini^ (lisou^s-ed the land-owning and [P, 305] 
agn<*ultuval; and 11 le jn’Iestly, intavantile, and j)rofessional castes, 1 now 
turn t-o the lowest/ strata of I’anjab society, tlje vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many j’espects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant ; but they include the great mass of sucli aboriginal (dement as is 
still to be found in I he Panjdb, their customs arc not only ex(U»edingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly intcavsting as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non-Aryan clement iji the customs of other tribes, and whil(‘ I he industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the ileldyvorkis performed by them. At t he same lime they are precise- 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficnlt to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we art‘ thrown but little 
into contact wiili them, while the better class of native grou])s most of 
them under one or two genoiic terms, such as Chiihra, Dum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show ajiy closet* acquaintance with 
their habits. 1 have roughly divid(ul the ;e castes into ch*v»m groups. Firijt 
I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, tlnm the gipsy 
tribes, ih(*n the scavenger (lasses, tin* U'athcr-worktus and Aveavers, the 
water-carriers, lisluu'imm and boatmen, the ca rpent-'r^., Itlindvsmiths, stone- 
masons and poU(‘i‘.', the goldsmiths and salimakevs, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, bntch('rs, c(»lton scutchers, wine di-iilhu-s, and 
other miscellaneous aitisans, tin* menials ])Cculiar to the hills, and tiiially 
the Purbi menials of our cantonmenis. 

Those clashes may bo group(‘d in two diff('r<'nt ways, aec(jj*ding as 
the class! lication is basc^d iqxm their eihiiic and oceuiutional affinities, or 
upon their ])ositioii in the industrial (economy of the country. I shall first 
consider them from the former point of view. 

565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials.— It api)ears to me that 
starting witli an aiK)riginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the Aveavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the wahu’-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be draAvii anyAvhero in either series Avliicli shall distinctly 
mark off those above from tho.se below it. For specidc instances of 
maniuu’ in Avliich these occupations shade off one into another 1 must jnes. „ 
the reader to the folloAving pages. But I Avill endeavour to cxeit®^®Jly 
what I mean by an imaginary s«‘ries. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, Avandering about, from jungle to jungle and from villagi.^ 
to village, catcljing for the sake of food the vermin Avhich abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizaids, and eating such dead bodies as may fall 
in their way, plaiting for themsdves rude shelter and utensils from the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when occasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opx)orUmities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest type of gipsy and vagrant triljoh' as we now find them in 
the Panjab. Nov. imagine such a tribe abandoning its vngiUiit habits 
and settling as menials in a village. Being no longer noiimls would 
cease to hunt and eat vermin ; hut they would still eat ca^Tion, they 
would still j)lait grass, and being wbat they \v(‘re, the filthiest work to 
be performed, namely tliat of scavengering, would fall to tle^’r share. 
They would then be the Chuhra oi’ scavenger caste as they exist in eve*y 
village. Suppose again that a scetion them, ilo. -irons of viyintv iu lifc^, 
abandoned plaiting grass and scavengering and look to taniiin<v and work- 
ing in leather, the next less filthy w<»rk available, as their occupation, 
and modified their ])riiintive (‘reed so as to render it eonn^wliat move like 
that of their Hindu nelglibonrs, })ut being still specially' concerned with 
dead animals, continued to cat carrion : we idonld ther have the Chaiudr 
or tanner and leather-worker. And finally if, desiring to live (*lt^anly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in [(‘atlier and took to weav- 
ing, which is (I know not why, unless it be that weavers’ implemenfs 
are made from grass ]>t the outcast classes of grass- workers) coiisid(‘red 
only less degrading, they would become the ,1 uliilia of onr towns and 
villages and be admitted umler semi-prot(‘st wit bin tht‘ i»ale of Hindu- 
ism. Or they might skip the leather- working stage? and pass direct from 
scavengering to W(‘aving. Now if all lliis wen? minvly spt\ ulation upon 
what is poHsible, it would mean little or nothing. But when we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, it seems to me that (he 
suggestion luay mean a good d<‘al. We see tin? vagrant classes such 
as the Bawaria and Aheri tending to S(?ttle down in thi' villages and 
perform low menial oflie(.'s ; w< se<? the Dhanak eoiiv(‘rt(?d From tlie, hunter 
of the jungles into a S(‘avenger and wu‘aver; we s^e tin? Chuhra refuse 
to touch night-soil and beiomo a Alusalli, or sij))stitut(‘ leatluu’-working 
and tanning for scavengering and become a Kangiu ta ; we see the Kliatik 
who is a scavenger in th<? (*ast turn into a tanner in t he \v(‘st ; wt? see 
tlie Koli Chanuir abandon leailier-working and tab* to W(*aviiig, and turn 
into a Chamar^ Jultiha or Biinia; ive sei* that in sumo ilistviets most of 
tlie Mochis are weav(Ts rntluT than Ieat-]i(‘r-w'orkers ; and we find that it 
ih irnpossihle to draw a hard and fast liiu* anywhere bitween vagrancy 
and scavengering at the l»ottom and weaving at tbe toj) or to say that 
such a caste Is aljov<' and such a east*? is Ixdow the line, but that each 
caste throws out off-shoots into the grade abovt? tliat which is occupied 
by the greater number of its mernliers. 

666. Origin of the water-carrying classes.- In tlu? s( cond series of changes 
we have not so many examples of the int(‘rmediate stv ps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in the social scale which every trib*? is fain 
to make if possible should not bo confined to one definite direction only. 
Some of the vagrant castes have like the Bfiwarla abandom?*! the eat- 
ing of camon and become hunters of higlier games though not perhajis 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin j some while letalning their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of labour like* the OJ or Changar; 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crimes 
like the Mina ; while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some ' sections of the Banjdras, or to the pcdlar^s business. But there is 
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a group of these tribes who are distinctly water-hunters ; who catch, not 
deer and jackals, but water fowl, fish, and crocodiles or tortoises, who [P.3 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves from 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubs, and make twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside grasses. Such are the Kehal, the Mor, 
the Jhabel. And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con- 
fining ttiemselves to fish, these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the ease with the Kehals. The Jhabels again have advanced a 
step further, and are a respedable class of boatmen and fishermen. Now 
the Jhinwar, Kahar, and Alachhi caste are the basket- makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the Musalmans the cooks of 
country. Is it not ])ossible that they may be but a step, a long one 
perhaj>s, in advance of tlie Jhabel ? I find that in the hills, where Hindu 
custojiis have* in’obably preserved their primitive integrity most completely, 
Ihahmaus will drink from the hands of very many people from whose 
hands they will not (‘at ; and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher- 
man the descendant of a Sudra woman by a Brahman father. It is 
stated that the Itiimdasia or Sikh Chamars have taken largely to the 
occupation of Kahars or bearers,^^ though this may not and probably 
does not include water-carrying. The series of stops is not so close as 
in the former case ; but- 1 think that the suggestion is worthy of further 
examination. 

667. Effect of religion upon occupation.— 1 have pointed out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would be gradually modi- 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect- 
able classes. As a fact i(. is curious how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these loyrer meiiialH, follow tliose of the villagers 
to whom they are attached. Chuhras and the like will bury their dead 
in a Mnsalinan and burn them in a llimln village, though not rceog- 
iiisod by their masters as either Hindu or Musalmrin. But it is not un- 
commonly tlu* ease tliat tlie o])eii adoption of a definite faith, the sub- 
stitution of Islam or Sikhism for that half-Hindu half -aboriginal religion 
which distinguislies most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their upward struggle j and it is very commonly accomj>anied by the 
abandonment of tlie old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the scale. The scavenger on becoming a Musalinan will refuse to remove 
night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and leather- 
working. The tunner and leatlu^r-worker on becoming a Musalmdn will give 
up tanning, and on taking the Sikh pdliid Avill turn his hand to the loom, 
and so forth. I quote a very intci-esting 'note on this subject by Sard&r 
Gurdial Singh, one of our Native Civilians : — 

Of till! lUuigatH cTiuuioratcd iu Uiiagatimll tscvcral were of low castes. They wore all 
reformorri of the dark ages of Hindastau. They addressed the people in their vernaculars 
“ and did away with the socrc*cy observed hy the Bralimanical teachings and removed the 
“ harrier in the way of reform pre'^ented hv the difficulty of the language (Sanskrit) through 
“ whic.li the Bralmuiis taught their system of religion. Among others was Kabir a JuUha, 

“ Sadhna a Kasai, Nam Deo a Ohliiml)a, and Havi Das a Cliamar. Their writiugs have 
^‘boon quoted in the Adi Oranth, i'ne Sikh scriptures. One of the reforms contemplated and 
‘‘partially carded out by Sikhism was tlie abolition of caste system and opening the study 
“of Theology and the scrijituros (Ifindu) to every class, evso the Chuhras and Chamars who were 
“ mentioned in Dharm Shastras as having uo adhikarj Taking advantage of this, some of the 

*The word adhikar means “litncss^j and those castes wore said to have no adhikdr who 
wore not tit to listen to the Hindu Scriptures. 
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lowest classes TeceivecI Sikh baptsim (pahul) and became Sikhs. They gave up tb^ir moan 
occupation and took to other means of livelihood. They aUo changed their name and gave 
**up as much social interc..arge with the unconverted members of their Iribo as they po 3 « 
“ slbly could. Thus the Chamdra on their conversion to Sikhism look the name of Ravi 
the first Rhagat their tribe, to show that they foHowed his exampb. Ravddsia is 
“the correct form of the wr»rd. Bnt it was soon confounded wit', the numo oi ^'am Bas 

“the 4th Sikh Guru, and pronounced Rtodasia.i The word is still pronounce^: n; Ravdasia 

“by most of th(^ Sikhs, Similarly Chhimha Sikhs call themselves Namnhan, is from N4m 
*• Deo, 

The Chuhras on hccoming Sikhs took the names of kTazhabi ((just as that of Bfndilr 
on conversion to Tshim) and Rang re (, a. No one of tho Rangrotas follows the occupa' Ion of a 
'‘Clnihra, but they nave been rightly classed with rimhras. Similarly if the RnnidHsias do 
''not follow tho occupation of Chamara, it ia no teaaon to BOijm'ate thov-’ from that caste. 
"So if a Ramdasia ia dulaha. tha» is a weaver, and if ho is a ‘ Kaz/az ’ that i;4 a draper, 
"his cEKte remains nnolmiigcd. If a Cham.^r, a leather-worker bocomo.^ a Sirrh a ul receives 
"the ^ pahul* to-day, he at ouce joins tho Ramdasias. The .Raimlai^ias do voi oive the 
"daughters in marriage of ordinary OLamars, hut give them 'jpaAw/ ' before aHsocinting with 
"iliem, A RamdaniA would not drink vnier from tho hands of an ordinary (hnimar.inn- 

“les8 lie becomes a Sikh. Tho Mnzhi Sikhs also keep themselves aloof from the ChdhraB, 

'bn exactly the same manner as Ramdiisias do from (Jhaiinira.'^ 

It is quite true, as the Sardar points out, th.-it tlic R^-rndits! is still 

a Chaunir and the Rangreta still a Chuhra. The change has h(‘(‘n re- 

cent and is still in ])i*ogross. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied, though 
the fact oC new admissions still taking place puts it beyond tlu^ possibility 
of doubt. ]3ut there can be little doubt that they will in time grow 

into separate castes of a standing superior to tliose from which they 

sprang; or more probably perhaps, that tliey will grow to be included 
under the generic name of the c«astc whose henditary occupation tliey 
have adoyt'^d, but will form distinct sections of those castes and be 
knoAvn by separate sectional names, even after tho tradition of their origin 
has faded from tlie memory of tho caste. And there can, I Ihink, be 

.as little dou)>t that some of the S(>(tlions which now form integral parts 
"■of these lower oi^mpational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have been formed in a precist‘ly similar manner. Th(^ tradi- 
tion of inferior origin and status has survived, and the other sections, 

pc^rhaps themselves derived from the same stock })ut at a moi’e remote 
date, will hold no communion with tlumi ; but tlie precise* reason for 

the distinction has been forgotten. The absence of the liereditary theory 
occupation among the people of the frontier and its effect by ex- 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 
sectirms 34^3 and 348. 

568. Growth of sections among the menial castes. — But if these occu- 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from below, 
they also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may be 
said to form a soit of debateable land between the higher and the lower 

artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 

circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per- 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The barber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been recruited from the agricultural castes within 

1 1 do not think thin U quite correct. The Uabdasi or Raiilasi Chnmdrs aro Hindus 
and the Eamdasi aro Sikhs. But it may be that the Ravdasi arc analogous with tlie N4tiak- 
panthi Sikhs who are coimnonly reckoned as Hindus, wiiilo tho Kamdasi correspond with 
the Singhi or Govindi Sikhs proper. As tho Serd4r points out presently, the Ranulusis re- 
ceive ihepdhul, an institution of Guru Govlud: while the Rabdasis do not. (See further 
eeotion 600 if^ra,) 
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the memory of the present generation, and it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have earlier happened elsewhere. When 
a hitherto uninhabited tra.cl is settled by immigrants of all classes pouring in 
from all dire<;tions, as has l)een the case with Sirsa during the last fifty years, 
the conditions arc probably especially favoural)le to social change. People who 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have tlie same caste name or 
the same occupation, jueot together bringing with them the varying customs 
and distim'tions of the s> vcral neighl)onrhoods whence they came. They do not 
as a rule fuse togethei', but remain disllncl sections included under a common 
caste-name, tliough rtductani to admit that there is any community of 
origin or even of ( aste, and refusing to associate or to intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural ]a))Our and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivalor ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are (jontinually formed. To use technical language, society is more 
colloid than in older settled tracits wh<‘re the proc(‘ss of crystal I isat ion, for 
which rest and ()iii(‘t are nec(‘sssarv, is mor<‘ advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are corresjiondinglv m<*re (‘asy and more active. But what is now taking place 
in Sirsa must, liave taken ])1acc els('wh(‘Tc at some time or other. Almost all 
t he menial and artisan ca.si.es are divid(‘d into sections whicdi are separate ' from 
eaAih otlu'r in custom and status ; and though in many cases these distinctions 
are probably based upon geogra])bual distribution and consequent variation 
of ciisloms, y('t in other cases they ])rol)ably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and aiiotlicr fallen to its present position. 

569. The higher and hill menials.— Th(‘ higher menial (dassos present, 
so far as I se(‘, no such eoujiimity of gradation as wt‘ find among the out(*asts. 
l^lie Kumhar or potter with lus doidcev is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbably belong l>y origin and ajlinity to the classes just discussed. 
Tin* blacksmith, car]H*nter, and ston(*u',ason class form a very distinct group, 
as also do the washermen and dyers. The? oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lower I, ban any of tlu'iu, a.ml it ap]>cars that lie sliouhl rank with the weavers, 
though I do not know that thi'ic is at present any cojinechion between the 
two class(*s. 11 h* goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descended 
from above into tlu? ai tisan classes, probaldy being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the hills, on the contrary, the 
continuity of tlu* whole elass now under conri(Ua*acion Is almost unbroken. 
I^be outcast classes ar(‘ indeed separate from tiu' higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; ])ut as we ])en(‘traie further into tin ‘ Himalayas we find the scavenger 
class working as carpenters and blacksmifclis, and the whole forming one body 
winch it is almost impossible to s<‘paratc into sectiems on any other basis than 
the present calling of the individual. 

670. The economical divisions of the menial classes .--The second or 
economical basis upon whic h these m<*nial and ariisan castes may be (dassified 
will be dismissed with a very fi'w words. 'I'he whole group may be broadly 
divided into throe sections, the vagrant ( lasses, tlu* village menials, and the 
independent artisans. Tlu^ vagrant class(‘s serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans wi^rk, like the art.isans of Europe, by the 
piece or for daily hire ; and in urban communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living In a town the lands attached 
to which they bold and cultivat<s include all industrial classes and orders. 
But in the villages there is a very wide distinction between the village 
raeuiaJ and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
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potter, the scavenger, the leather-worker, the water-carrier, and in villages 
where tlio women are secluded the washerman, — all classes in fact whoso 
services are required in husbandry or daily dojnestio life — are paid not by the 
job, but by customary du‘ .s usually consisting of a fixed share of Hie nroduce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often nieasuicd 
by kind and not by quantity Thus the potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-wc*rkor all the leathern articles that are required by 
his clients. Th<»se ariisans, however, whose services aic only occisionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyrr, are paid by the job ; 
not usually indeed in ( asli, but either in grain, or ])y bung allo.vcd to retain 
a fixed proportion of tlie raw material whieb tluar employers p'rovided for 
them to w'Oj^k upon. Tlu^ goldsmith Oi‘cupios in the village a semi-niercantile 
position, And is a paivnbvokcr as miiclTas an artisan ; while the other crafts 
an scarcely represented among the nhil communi1i<‘s. 

571, The Internal organization of the menial classes.— 'I'lie elaborate orga- 
nisation of the menial mid a»iisan classes, whether liased npon the tribal organisa- 
tion of the agricnitural communities wlioin they servo, or Following tlie type of 
Ihotradcs-guilds proper of theb/wns, has already liccn alluded to in sections .‘152 
and .'I5fi. The suliject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these? two types of organisation could hardly fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of oast(‘. Especially would it he in- 
teresting* to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems wlier(‘ tlio occupation is liereditary and partakes of tlu' 
nature of other cast(‘s, and where it is individual and tlu‘ guild is little more 
than a veluntmy association. The qu(‘stion of how cast(* and guild rules arc 
reconciled in eases where the guild ini'ludcs men of many castes, and what 
happens when th(‘y conflict, is also one of considerable iiitcr(‘St. That the 
organisation is singularly romplete and the authority wiclihnl by it oxceed- 
ingly great, is beyond the possibility of doul)t; and it is a common observa- 
tion tliat disputes between members of tliesc classc*^ rarely come befon^ our 
courts for adjudication, being almost inv.ariahly s(*ltled by the administrative 
body of tlie caste or guild. Tin’s may b(» a survival from old timers, when 
such couiis of officers of justice as existcMl would proiiably have declined to be 
troubled witli tlie disputes of low caste men. 

VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL TRIBES. 

5t2. The Wandering and criminal tribes.— Tlie figures for tlie wander- 
*P. 272- ing and criminal tribi^s an' given in Alistract No. 90 on page 809 * This 
73 gron|> and that of tbe gi])sy trilx's which I shall discuss next are so much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt- 
ed to include in tlie former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who earn their living by singing, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of performances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the population, Imt one regarding which I have been 
able to olitain singularly little information. Tney are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
^ aboriginal in its ultimate origin, for so much could fie said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special degree retained 
[P. 308] their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the present moment the 
Panj&b representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of the Province A 
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complete record of their manners and customs would probably throw much 
light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enal)]e us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan customs, and thus assist us in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doul)tful should be referred. 

The tribes under dis<'Ussion are for the most part outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on tlu^ fr)x, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of iliem appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regarding which Dr. Leitner has collected some information, 
while a sort, of glossary has been publislied by the darogha of the Lahore 
Central Jail. In some (lascs this speecli appears to be a true language or 
dialect peculiar to the fribc ; in others to be a mere argot consisting of the 
language current in th(‘ local iLy, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it nnit\telHgible to the ordinary listener. A eopious glossary of the B.&masi 
or Jiiujnn Jranca of the tliieving classes is said to Imve been published in 
18o5 as Volume' T of the Selections from the llocords of the Agra Govern- 
rnent.^^ Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
fmm the published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
ospeeially from (hdonel SlccmaiVs re])ort published iii 1849. The wander- 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, tlic .Beldars and the CHiangars are 
those who have a fixcid o(*cupation, t hough no fixed dw(‘Hing-])lace. The last, 
wliicli coin])ris(‘S tlie Minas and the H^,rnis, an' not. hunl.ers, and are rather 
criminal than wandering, tlie families at ](‘ast usually having fixed abodes, 
though the men travel about in search of op])ortunities for theft. Thi^ middle 
grou]), consisting of the Biiwaria, the Aln^ri, Hk* Thori, the Sinsi, the 
raklnwtlra, tlu' Jhabel, Kehal, and the Gfigra, are Inmtors and lisliermcn 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river banks ; and 
often, till ongli })y no means always, addich'd to crime. Tlu' distribution of 
ea(*h tribe is not(‘d under its separate bi'ad ; Imi the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enfoi’ced against a given tribe in some districts l)ut not 
in others, has probahly modified their distribution by inducing them to 
move from the foi’mer to the latter class of the di^iricls. At the end of this 
section T notice various castes of erimlnal liabit*^ who either have not been dis- 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated elsewhere, 

573. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos. 85 and 129) .—Those two sets of 
figures should probably be taken together, as tliey appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices the two terms have been 
treated as synonymous. Biddru* is properly the Jiame of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from bel a mattock, and it denoti's all whose calling it 
is to work with that instrument. But though the (Munmon coolie of the 
Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the professional 
navvy of the Panjiib ; and the word Belda.]* is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, tliougli it seems in more 
common use in the west than in t he c ast, the Od of t lit' west being generally 
known as Beldfir K 

^ Mr. Christie, however, assuroe we that there are large coinmnuiiioa of professional Belddrs 
who are not Ods. They are generally Musulm An in the Pnnjal) projicr and Uindu in the eastern 
districts ; they are not outcasts, have fixed hahitat ions, and work as curriers with their animals 
when earth*work is not forthcoming. It may be that the Musalmdus returned in our tables belong 
to this class j as Od and Beld&r have been confused. 
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The Od or Odh is a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western Hinddstin and RAjpdtfina ; at least the Ods of the Panjfib usually 
hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering al)cut with their 
families in search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rule 
take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work ; the men dig, 
the women carry the earth to the donkeys which they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spoilhank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and carry r tone; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Musalmdns, especially in the west, 
are always outcast. Tbev have a speech of their own called Odki of which I 
know nothing, hut whieli is very probably nothing more than the oi’dinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear vvoollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagirat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and ne\ er came up again. It is 
in mouniing for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they bury 
their dead even wlien Hindu, though they marry by the Hindu ceremony. 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagfrat they will, they say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim R^ijpdt or Kshatriya origin and to come from Mfirw&*. 
They worship Rama and Siva (c/. Pushk^rna Brahmans. Wilson's Indian 
Caste, Vol. II, pp. 114<, 139, 169). They arc, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, hit are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chanfib, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. 

574, The Changar (Caste No. 64). — The Changars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Firozepur, and Faridkot, hut especially in Sidlkot ; and they say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. Ti ey are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of work ; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to be found in settled colonies. They will do almost 
ai>y sort, of work, ])ut are largely employcHi in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers ; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindcalors. Tliey are all Musalmdns and marry by 
niidh, and they say that tliey were converted by Shams Tabriz of Multfin. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; but these are blue, not 
red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally. Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that they call themselves not Changar hut Chfibna, and suggests that 
Changar is derived from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
is another form of Zingari ; but Dr. Leitner does not support the sug- 
gestion. 

[ P»»io] 675. The Bawaria (Caste No. 71). — ^The B&warias are a hunting tribe who 
take their name from the hdwar or noose with which they snare wiW animals.^ 

^ The Mahtams hunt with Bim ilar nooses ; btit theirs are made of rope, while the 

Bawaria aooses are made of leather. 


T* 
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They set long lines of these nooses in the grass across the jungles ; from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the 
like tied on <o the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle, and the fright- 
ened deer and other animals, keeping b»iween tlie lines of scarecrows,^ cross 
the line of nooses in wliieh tlicir feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make artich‘s of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The Bawwias are a vagrant tril>e wdiose ]>i'Oper home appears to 
1 e Mewiir, Ajmer, and Jodb])nr ; in llu‘ Pan jab tliey are cliiefly found along 
the middle Satin j valley in Sirsa, Pirozjnir, Eavidkot, fiahore, and Padala, 
though they occur in smaller nuin] '‘»-s in Hissar, Rolilak, and Gurgiion, all 
on the Rijpfitfma border. Tliey are black in colour and oC i oor physique. 

But though tliey are priiparily vagrants, th(‘y have settled down in some 
parts, and esfieclally in the Firozpnr Oislrict are largely enqiloyed as field 
labourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They arc l/v no means always, or indet d generally criminal, in 
this Provinc(^ at l('ast; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently in- 
offensive. But in many ^larts o£ tbe Panjul>, and gmicrally I believe in 
BfijpiHiina, they are nmeb addicted to crime. I am indeldcd to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCracken, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police, 
for the iiguves of Ahstrnct No. 07 on ])age wliich shows the number of *Pj^280- 

eacb criminal caste registered under tbe Criminal Tril-es At t in each district 
(»f th(^ Pan jiib. Id’om these figure's it ai^pears that the Bawarias are n'gistered 
as profi'ssional eriminals only in Firozpnr and Ludhiana, and that in thii 
former distru*t only a small porUon of tlic casti*. is so registered. Even wduiv 
they are erirninal they usually eonfine themselves to p(‘tty tludt, seldom em- 
ploying violence. Aliout one-tontb of tliem are r(‘turned as Sikhs, hut hardly 
any as Musalmuns. Tliey eat all wild animals, ineluding tlie ])ig and llic 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But, it is said that tlie ordinary 
Brfihman offieiates at their wi ddings, so that they I'an liardly be called outcast. 

They, like most thieving classes, w-orslup Levi, and saeririee to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of wliieli they mark their forelieads ; and ihoy rever- 
ence thi* cow, wear the burn their dead, and send the ashes to the 

Gang'i's. It is said that the eiiminal scLlion of tlie tvibi? will admit men 
of other castes to tlieir I'raternily on ))avme«it. Tlay ha\i^ a language (>f their 
own wliieh is spoken by tlie women and children as well as by the men. 

They are said to be divided into three sections ; tln^ Bidawati of Bikaner w'ho 
tvaci‘ their origin to Bidawar in Jaijmr, do not eat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight in evimeB of violence, will not stt'al cows oi* oxen, and affect a 
superiority over tlie rest; the Jangali or Ktllkamalia' generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and Sirsa, and wliose women wear 
bWk blankets; and the Kfq^aria who are mosi immoimis in the neighbourhood 
of Dcdili, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. Tlie three sections neither eat 
toget her nor intermarry. The Kiilkamalia is th<M ml y section which are still 
hunters by jirofossion, tlu^ otluT sections looking dmvn ujion that calling. The 
K&paria are for the most part vagrant ; while the BhhUvati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

676. The Aherl and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100).— It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panjjih an* eoiirtTiied, these two sets of 
figures refer to the same caste and should he taken together. In the hills the 

* Also called Kaldhaballia, from dhalla a skirt, tlie biaokei formiug a pt^tticoat. 
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men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as Thoris ; and it is 
probable that the Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 
persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Rdj- 
pu tana should bo found in the Simla hills, and the worn ^eeins to be applied 
to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the Thoris do seem to ha^ e a connection with the Baniaras. They are said by 
Tod to be carrier.: in the llajfmt^na deserts ; and the headmen ol both Thoris 
and Ban jams are called Naik, The question needs further exauiiuation. It 
is not at all impossible that tlie Thoris may be allied i o or ich with the 

lower class of Banjaras, while* the Alieris are true huntc'rs. But hi the Pan3S.b 
plains the two words seem to be usc‘d indifferently, and I shall consider them 
as synonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says tJiat an Aheri is called Naik 
as a term of hoiiooi’, and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or H(‘ris or Thoris are liy lieredity liunteri;. and fowlers, and 
Sir I IcMiry rdlioit says that they have proceeded from the Dhanaks, though 
tiujy do not eat dead eareassc^s as the Dhamiks do. Their name is said to 
signify (‘-owhercl,^^ from /icr, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
liabits, bnt not unfrc^cpKMiily settle down in villages wliere they find employ- 
ment. They catcli and c*at all sorts of wild animals, pure and imjmre, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to tlicse oi‘eupations tliey work in the 
fields, and especially move about in gangs at luirvest time in search of om- 
jdoyment as reapers ; and they cut wood and grass and work as gt'iicral 
labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sirsa they occasionally 
cultivate, wliile in Karnal they ofti*n make salt])c‘tre, and in ItajpAtfina they 
are employi ;! as out-door servants, and ev(m as musicians. Their home is Ra]- 
putaiiJi,, and c*M])eeialIy Jodlijmr and the prairies of Bikaner, and they are found 
in the Pan jab only in Delili and llissiir divisions, Jiiid, and Patiala. In ap- 
pearance ami pliysiipK* they resemble the Bawaria just described ; but tliey have 
m‘ special dialect of tlicir own. A few in the Sikh Stat(‘S are returned as Sikhs ; 
but tlui remainder are Hindus. They arc considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor t*>at beef or carrion, and 
they worshi]) tb(‘ ordinary village deities, but especially Babaji of Kohmand in 
Joclhpur and Khetrpiil of Jodpur. The Clmmarwa Brahman.s olUciate at their 
marriages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
li e Ganges. ^Ir. Christie says What Ix'cf is to tlu^ Hindu and pork to the 
Afusalman, horse-llesh is to the Aheri.''^ They have? clans with Rajput names, 
all of which intermarry one with anotht‘r. They are said in some parts to be 
addicted to thictving ; but this is not their general character. 

577, The Sansi (Caste No, 72), — The Siusis are the vagrants of tlie centre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south- eastern portions. They are most 
numerous in tlic Lahore and Amritsar (Uvi.si‘>ns, and are also found in consider- 
able numbers in Liidhiaua, Karnal and Gujral. They trace tlieir origin from 
Marwar and Ajmer wliere they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom o]* never settling for l<mg in any one place. They arc 
great hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sbeej), goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
ill grass and straw and r<‘eds, and beg ; and tbeir women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute theraselv<*s. They have some curious connection 
with the Jat tribes of the Central Paujdb, to most of whom they are the 
hereditary genealogists or bards ; and even in Rajputana they commonly call 
themselves 6kar£ or bards/^ Tliey are said also to act as genealogists to the 
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Dogars of Firozpur, tlie B>&]piits of HushySrpur and J S,landhar, and the Sodhis 
of Anandpur. About 11 per cent, are returned as Musalm^ns and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcasts. A slight 
sketch of their religio#is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one S&ns Mai of Bhartpur whom they still revere as their Guru, and are said 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Sh^h. Their marriage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride- 
groom sits while the nuptial rites are l>eing performed. They are divided into 
two great tribes, Kfilka and M&lka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 

Th e S 4 .usi&»are the most criminal class in the Panjdb ; and it will be seen ^ 
from Abstmct No. 97 on the next page"^ that they are registered under the *^ 5 ^ 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus- 
picion of pet^ pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves. 

The Panjab d-overnment wrote in 1881: Their habits vary greatly in 

** diflEerent localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
“ class at Lahore, where they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
and worked as agricultural labourers. In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
*‘they are notorious as the worst of criminals.^^ Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and f(?arless, and commit burglary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving S^nsis are said 
to admit any caste to theii* fraternity on payment except Dliedhs and Mhangs ; 
and the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Sansi. 

578. The Pakhiwara (Caste No. 117) Tlie Pakluwaras an often said to 
be a branch of the Sfi-nsis, whom they resemble in many respects; l)at this is 
more than doubtful. They take their name from the word jjakhi^ which 
means a "bird/^ and also a straw hut,^^ either meaning being appropriate, 
as the Pakhiwfcis live in straw huts and are liuntt'rs and fowlers. They are 
found chiefly in the A.mritsar division, Gujvai, and Multan, but especially in 
Sifilkot. They are all Musalnian, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts.^ 
They are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwftra is almost synonymous with kmijra or green- 
grocer.'^ They are a very criminal tribe, and in Si^lkot they are (see Abstract 
No. 97) registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
villages and given land to cultivate. Excepting tlie persons so settled the 
Pakhiwfi.ras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 

579. The Jhabel (Caste No. 107). — The Jhabel, or as he is often called Cha- 
bel, is said to take his name from Chamb^ the Panjabi for a jhil or marsh.* 

Mr. O'Brien describes the JhaUd in his Glo^^ary as a ^Hribe of fishermen who 

came originally from Sindh, and still speak pure Sindhi among themselves ; 

and who are addressed l)y the title of Jdniy which is Sindhi for ^ Prince.' 
"They are Musalmftns and are considered orthodt)X, because they do not, like 
" the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat tuiiles and crocodiles k" This refers 

* Mr. Christie says that, of the four f^reat Suniii sclioole (soc section 28 S), the Hambali are 
most restricted as to what is lawful to cat, the Hanifi rules follow very (‘losely the Mosaic cui^ms 
the Shifai teach that all animals which inhabit the water are clean, while the MAliki pronounce 
everything pure, whether on earth or in the wat«T, and exclude only such animals as have been 
specially declared unelean, as tlie dog, the pig, and birds that use their talons when feeding He 
tells me that all Pakhfw&ras belong to the Hallki, and all Jhabels and Mallahs to the jSh&fai school. 

* Another derivation b from ;Aam, the dredger used in sinking welb. 
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to the neighbourhood of Mult&n, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. Bat they have 
spread up the Satlnj as high as Pirozpur and Lahoi-e, and on i he upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though they still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa Mallfihs or boatmen are 
Jhabels, and it is very probable that many Jiiabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhere, roturned themselves as Malldh. 

Tliei*e are small colon iovS of J babels in Ilnshyarpui-, Gurdaspur, and 
Kapurthala, who arc hunters ;ind fishermen, divers and wcll-sinkers, and sorae- 
tiines own a little buid. Tin y look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of tlie Sniluj. In Gurddspur the 
wa)rd is said to includt? men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
<n swamps ; but I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kclial.) 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161). — The Kehals or IVIors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I liave joined tlio figures togetliei‘, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on tln^ banks of the lower Satluj, Chenah, and Indus. 
Mr. O^Brien writes of them in his Giossan/ : — 

“ They profcbM Mahoiiiediinisni, but eat allijfators, turtlcfl and tortoises, which they justify 
“ by a text of Imam Shati.' They derive their nnmo from keharaf Sindhi for lion; but perhaps 
“ the SauHkrit ketmda or * tishermaii * is a more probable derivation/* 

And in his Settlement Report he writes : — 

“ The Kehals and Mors are said to heouo tribe. Jn the ii>)rth of tlui district they are 
‘Called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Maliomedan will associate with thoni. In the 
‘ south tliey do not eat tluise animals, and are considered jrood Mahomodans. Tim Kehals and 
‘ Mors liv^ by i.sliiug, hut some of them, a^ well as of the Jhahels, have taken to aj^riciiliiiro, and 
^ are fond of cultivating samiihaf a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating river. 

‘ These tribes J ive separately in villages near the rivtv, called MiAui, from me, a ‘ (ishonnan/ 

* There is an old report in the Deputy (.omiuissioncr's ulVice, which say'^ that thes(^ three tribes 
‘ w(M’e caimihals ; hut modern observation does not coiilirm this.*’ 

'Fhc Kclcils abo catidi and cat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
[1*. 313] sntcll.a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach ; and some 
officers who have conic into contact wif h th<‘ tribe tell mo that tht^y are in- 
clined to believe tlic statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
K(‘hals ent<Tcd in the tallies, 390 returned themselves as Mor and 80 1 as 
Kehal. 

581. The Gagra (Caste No. 133). — Gagra is a small caste, for the most 
paii Musalmans and ehudly found in the central districts, who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. But their hereditary occupation is that of 
caiching, keeping, and applying leeches ; and they are often called Jukera, 
from jonh^ a ^Meocli. They also make malting and generally work in 
grass and straw, and in some jiaits the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Musalinan Gagras marry by nikdh. They seem to fulfil some sort of 
functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worshi]) Bala Shah, the Cliuhra Gum. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166). — ^Thc Mina is, in the Panj^h at least, 
almost invariably criminal. In Alwar and Jaipur, however, which arc his 
home, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the Jaipur State is said to 
be really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs. In Gurg^on indeed he cultivates land, but this does 


^ Fide note * on previone page. 
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under tbe Criminal Tribes Act for Districts. 



tlio namos of the lemalos^avo now boon rornovod from the r^;j|;1M.crB, 
years aro not rogtsterod. 

Are omitted from tho rogiBlcri*. , ^ 

gistcred. 
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not pi-event his bdng a professional thief. T extract the following descrir- 
tion of the caste from Major Powlett’s Gazetteer of Alwar : — 

** Minas were formerly tbe rulers of much of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
** They still hold a good social position, for Rajputs will eat and drink from their bands, and they 
‘*are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two rlasses, the ‘ Zemindari ^ 
** or agricultural, and the 'Chaukidari, ’ or watchmen. 'J'hc former are excellent cultivators, and 
‘‘are good, well-behaved people. They form a large portion of the population in Karauli, and are 
‘‘numerous in Jaipur. 

“The ‘Chaukidari * Minas, though of the same tribe as the other class, are distinct from it. 
They consider themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural 
“ brothen, from whom they take, hut do not give, girls in marriage. Many of the * Chaukidari ' 
•* Minas take to agriculture^ and, I believe, tliereby lose cash? to some extent. These Chaukidari 
“ Minas are the famous marauchai’s. They travel in hands, headed by a chosen leader, as far 
“south as Haidarahad in Tlie Deccan, where they commit daring robberies; and they are the 
“ principal class which the Thaggi arid Dacoiti Suppression Department has to sict against. In 
“their own villages they are often charitable; and as suce.e.ssful plunder lias made some rich, 
“ they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhoood, and are consequently popular But 
“ those* who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, but steal and rob near their own 
‘homos, lire numerous and are felt to be a great pe.st. 8omc villages pay Hicm higlily as Chauki- 
“dars to refrain from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious arc they 
“as robbers that the lute Chief of Alwar, Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt 
“ their agricultural brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade their marrying or even 
smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted class. 

“In April 1863, Major Iinpey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
“ Chaukidari Minas under surveillance; and under Major CadclPs direction lists of them have been 
“made out, periodical roll -(all enforced in the villages and absences without leave certificate 
“ punishc<l. 

“ I am not sure that, although speaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
“ Zamindari, there is any hard and fast lino between the two classes. There is, I believe, an 
“ intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh’s attempts to keep the two apart were not very 
“ successful . 

“ There are said to he 32 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by tho 
Dacoity Suppression l)ei)ai’tmeut, 1 found t hat the Job clan I’urnished 17, tlie ]Cng(‘t G, the * Sire. 
8 and the .larw^l and B^igri 5 each. Tlie Sus.-wat was, J believe, formerly the* niosl, powerful clan, 
and that which held A jmere.” 

The IMinas ^lr(^ thi‘ boldest of our eiimiiial elnsses. Thcdr bond -quarters, 
so far as the Paiijal) is eoiieerued, life' the vil1ag(^ of Shahjnhfinpur, attaehed 
to the Gurg-^ion distriet l)ut surroundc'd on all sidi‘s by Kajputana tc^rntory. 
There they till lattdy defied our j)oliet‘, and even nsisted them witli iirnied 
force. Their euter])riseH niv on a large seale^ and they are always jjrcpared 
to use violence if necessary. In Mfirwdr they are armed with small bows, 
which do considerable execution, l^hey travel grt'al distances in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 men, practising rol>hery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The gangs usually start ofP immediately after the Di wAli feast, and often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large eities of 
RfijpdtAna and the Deccan who give them information, and they are in league 
with the carrying castes of Mtlrwai’. After a successful foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kali Devi. The criminal" Minas 
are said to inhabit a tract of country about 65 miles long and 4(<) broad, 
stretching from Sbfihpurah 4 j 0 miles noitli of Jaipur to Guraora in Gurg/lon 
on the Rohtak border, the most noted villages being* Koti Putli, Bhairor, and 
Shahjahdnpur, each of which contains some 50b robbers. Their claim to 
Rfijpiit descent is prohahly well-founded, tlunigh they an* said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a R&jput ; and in woman^s slang one woman is 
said to give Mina (mina den(c) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse.^ They practise larcwa or widow-marriage. They have a 

^ Thin is as I hnd tho fact stated. But tho word mihna or miihna seoms to be cominoulj 
u sed in the same sense throughout the Pan jab ; and it is very probable that the expression quoted 
h as nothii^ to do with the name of the Mina caste. 
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dialect of their own ; or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes. In the Panjdl) the Mina is almost 
^ confined to GnrgSon and the neighbouring portions of the Patiala and N&bha 
States. They are almost all Hindus and belong to tl*.^ Chaukidari rectionand 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 478). 

583. Th0 Harni (Caste No. 169). --This again is one of the most criminal 
castes in ihe Province, and as will be seen from the figures of \bsti’act No. 

•P. 280- 97 on page 812,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act than of any other caste except S^.nsi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Lddhi^^na to Sialkot, and also in Firozpur 
and Faridkot. They are said to have been Eajpdts driven from Bhatner by 
famine, ivho were employed by the Eai of Baikot in Lfidhidna for purposes 
of theft and to harass his (memies. They are also said to be Bhils or Goiids 
and to have eomc from the Kdjputana desert. Their chief crimes are burglary, 
and highw^ay robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of carriers with pack-oxen. Their women also Wander about as 
pedlars to pilfer and collec t information. They are all returned as MusalmAn. 

584. TlieBilochi(CasteNo.l8). —The Biloch of the frontier has already been 

described at pages 1 9Sjf. But there* is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 

[P. 814] may be noticed here. They seem <o ho found chiefly, if not entirely, in Amh^^la 
and Kama], numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 160 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chfchra or dense jungle of that neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes : — During the lainy season the wdi ole country is inundated for months. 
Village o;ads are washed away or concealed under the hixurious growth of 
grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on every side. No 
stranger could possibly penetxate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
maze without a guide. Tlie only road open to the iraveller is tluj raised one 
between Thanesar and Pehoa ; the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined. 
They are aln.ost certainly of true Biloch origin, and still give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lashari, Jatoi, and Korai. But they are by their habits 
quite distinct from both the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who is 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he is a camel* driver (see section 
fP. 280- 876.) Abstrat't No. 97 on page .81 2t shows the numbers registered as pro- 
£t*ssioual criminals. They are described as eoarse-looking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quarter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They say that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur in the Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of their marauding habits. The men still 
keep camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occupation ; but dur- 
ing a gi’eat part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised ^^faqirs or as butchers in search of 
sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great distances and apparently 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No. 16 of March 1877. 

585. The Bangali. — The word Bangdli is applied to any native of Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our offices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these men and are not properly 
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caste statistic.s^ tlie Bengalis of tbe Panjab being of various castes, tbough 
generally I believe either Brahmans or Kayaths. But in the Panjab there is a 
(lifitifict criminal tribe known as Bangali, who art? said to liave emigrated from 
Hushyilrpur 1o Kiingra in wli id i d!stri<-1 they arc clue (ly to be found. They 
* arc not registered under tbt' Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been retmnod in our Census tables as Bangiili by caste ; and as th y are sonio 
times said to be a Siinsi dan and as the word Bangali seems to be applied 
in some districts to all Kan jars and In ethers to all ^sipadas or snake-charmers, 
it is jU'obable that tin? Kiingra Bangalib are not a separate caste. 1 see that in 
the Ddili division ^iangalis liavt' been included with Sansis. Mr. Christie 
writo: “The Bangalis have very pr()})ably ))een included with Jogis in 
*Mhc returns. Thcav are a vagrant tribe of J^mmigratits from Bengal. They 
“k(‘epdogs anti donkeys aid exhibit snake.s, i^at all sorts of vermin, and have 
“a dialect of tht‘ir own. Tiieir women danre, sing, and prostitute them- 
“ selves. They an* noi. criminals in thi* ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
of kidnapping boys to sell to Hindu mahants (sic). The name is also 
“ai>pli(*d generally lo Musulmaii juggltTS. 

586. Other criminal tribes.— The Tagus of Kama] ami the upper dodh 
ol the (Tanges and .lauina arc ;dniittedly Brahmans, and have ])rohably 
rt'tnvned tlu‘msdv(*s as such.* is nuToly used to denote a section of 

that casli whidi lias lalven to ))i<*lving podeets and ])i‘tty tlu'l’t. Tliey steal 
only by day and scidude their wouitm. They wear i\\^janeo or sacred thread. 
They have laltly bcim d{‘dnrcd under the Ch’imlnal Tribes Act. They must l>e 
distinguished from (he d\igas, also a Braliminical tribt of the same parts, 
who are j)t?ac(‘ful agridturists. It is said that the name is ])roj)erly lYikii, hut 
Tsigu is the form in common usi*. 

The Gurmangs are an insigniiiunl class of criminals found in the 
.lliiwalpindi district, where some ol thcin are rcgistennl as criminals. They 
do not ii])])ear in our returns, nor can \ say umh'r what caste tluy have 
rotiinied themselves. 

The Kan jars (Caste No. 135) will prescaily l)e descril>ed in section .V.)0. 
Tluy apjjear to beoltcii criminal in their haliits, mor< esiiedally in tlu- ucmrii- 
liourhood of Hdili. 

The Dumnas and Chuhras ^Caste Nos. U and 14 ) are described in 
sections ol)/ to liOd. ]\lanv of the Dumnas uf tliedammu hills and the t]n‘rc 
]daiiifc immedialely beloNV tii<‘m ari* }»rofessional thieves. Of criminal Chiihrfc 
a|i]>ear to l>c two disiinct classes, those of the Ddill territory and those 
of the western siiii-muntaiie districts, t‘aeh of whidi uses a separate arf/ot 
Iieciiliar lo itself. 

The Rawals (Caste No. 80) have been dt'seribed in sei tion 5:38, and are 
often prolessional criminals. In fact (he same* may be said of almost everv 
one of tlu* low(*st i*astes, as wi*ll as ol the vagrant classi's next to bt* discussed, 

THE (HPSY TRIBES. 

687. The Gipsy tribes,-- The gi]M.y tribes, fo^^ whidi the ligures will be 
found in Abstruct No. 1)8 oiiUk' upposil*? page* aiv hardly to ])e distinguished 
from ihost* whom 1 called the wandering and criminal tribes. Tliey too arc 
vag rants and outcasts, and they too ait* J)er<'ditary workers in grass, straw, and 

n ' '%u k oiloij used to include Jh£nwar», or 

vatnor Dlunwars, an well »8 Ur/iliuians. 
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the like. But I have classed as Gipsies, for want of a better distmctwii those 
tribes who peifonn in any 'War, who practise or rope-deiich 

about bears and inoiikeys^ and so forth. The gi]jsr, and apjrirmth' all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and oftc i aj)peai to i ’denis. A 
common form of ordeal is tbat'the accust^d stands in a pond witii a pole in his 
hand. At a givim signal ho ducks his head ; wliile another nuui, honest and 
tniO; staifs running at a fair pace foi* a spot 70 })a(es distant. If th(‘ accused 
can keep under water while l]\e TtO paces there and back are aceonijdi hed,be 
is a(*«inittcd. If not, lie has to snbmil to sneli penalty as the eonn- il may 
impose*. 

[K 316 ] 688, The Nat and Baiigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89).— The Nat is the 

typical gipsy of the Panjali. Tt is ]) 0 .ssible that IIktc may be jn’operly some 
distinction betw*‘('n t!ie Nat and the Ba^igav ; but the two words are 
synonymous in g(‘ncral parlance, and J sliall disi'uss tJm figni-es togellier. In 
the Lahor(‘ division indeed, and in some otlier dislricts, (lie two hav<* not been 
returiH.'d s(*pnvatelv^ Ba:dgar is .a Persijm word nH'aniiu>’ ho wlio do *^ iefr/ 
or any sort of game oi- ])lay, but it is applied onh' to jugglers ami acrobats. 
Some say that tlu‘ Bjizfgar is u tninlder and Nat a, ro]K*-danecr ; otliers 
that tlie Bazigar is a. juggler as Nvell as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it. is ])ossIbl<* that iliosi* \Adio nsaeb tla* liiglier ranks of the ]>ro- 
fession may (*all t]ieins<'Ives by the Persian naim* ; others again say that 
among tlic Nats tlie males only, but among the Bazigars both sexes perforin ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several distviits. f)n tlu' whole 
it is ])erliaps more ])ro))a]de that the Nat is tlie easle to which both classes 
b(*long*, and Bazigai' an occupational tiTin. In the Dihli ami Tlissfir divisions 
lh(‘ woid list'd for Bazigar is Ibuli, a term wdiicb is ap]nn’ently cpiiti* unknown 
in any other part of the Panjilb (*xce]»t Ambala; and 1 have dassid Badi and 
Biizigar togiilier. 

The Nats tlien, wdlh wlioin T include the Bazigars, are a gipsy trihe 
of vagrant lialn'ts wdio w'ander about with their families, sidtling for a f<‘W 
days or weeks at a time in tlu* vicinity of large villages or towns, and con- 
structing temporary shelters of grass. In addition to pradising acTobatie 
feats and t-mijnring of a low ‘dass, they makf» aiiich*s of grass, stivi.w, and 
reeds for sale; and in the ctmtre of the Pan jab are said to act aS Mirasis, 
Miongb tliis is perha.])S doubtful. They ofleii practise singer)' a.nd pliysic 
in a small way, and are not fre(* from the sns])i<r’on of sorci'ry. They 
are said t(» he flivided into two main classes; those whose males only 
perform as acroljats, and tliose whose wmm'n, ('allc<l Kabiitri, pirforni and 

4P 31t5] thmn selves. About tliree-(piark‘rs of their nnnilier returned tliem- 

selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmans. They mostly marry 
by p/icrn, and burn tin* dead ; but they are really outeasts, kiaping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. 
are said especially to reviTonce the goddess Dt'vi, (I uni Teg Baliadur, the (him 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Ilanuman or tin* monkey god, the last ix'canse of 
the aerol)atie powers (if monbys. They V(‘ry gt'nerally ti'.'u'ti then* origin from 
Marwai' ; and they are found all ovifr tin? Ibovinee except on the frontier, 
where they are apparently almost unknown. The large numbers return(?d in 
Balifiwalpur and Montgomeiw, in the former as Nats and in th(! latter as 
Bilzigars, is very striking. Their differ^mt tri})es are governed ly a Raja and 
R^ni, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes (rf Europe. The Musalman 
Nats are said to prostitute their unroarri^, but not their married women •, and 
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Abstract No. 98, sbowlng tbe Olpsy [ p. sis. ] 
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R&walpindi 

Jablam 

OujPHt 

Shall pur 

680 

281 

189 

320 

667 

238 

68 

594 

17 

8 

19 

1 


... 

... 

6 

146 

800 

16 

... 


Multan 

Jhaiig 

Montgomery 

MuzaSargarli 

869 

276 

898 

97 

130 

1 

2,349 

72 

180 

85 

277 



... 

16 

122 

69 

“55 

... 

British Territory 

8,190 

11,504 

933 

1,694 

442 

685 

8,841 

798 

1,440 

Patiala 

NAbha 

Kapurthala 

Jfnd 

Faridkot 

Malerkotla 

1,062 

57 

89 
183 

90 

1,698 

296 

2 

152 

124 

45 

16 

38 

6 

“sB 

ta« 

... 

64 

165 

26 

270 

Kalsia 

86 

/D 

53 




... 


“is 

... 

Total East, Plains 

1,648 

2,301 

123 ' 

90 



54 

183 

296 

BahAwalpur 

1,919 

... 

1 

101 

1 

1,041 




472 


Total Hill States 

88 

86 

i 

! 

... I 

; 47 

668 



1 


British Territory 

Native States 

Brovlnoe 

8,190 

8.550 

11J40 

11,504 

2,887 

18,841 

988 ! 
224 ! 
1457 j 

1,694 

1,178 

2,872 

442 

668 

1,110 

685 

m 

8,841 

54 

8,895 

798 

656 

1,449 

1,440 

296 

1,786 
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L ri es for Distilets and States. 


PHOPORTIOX PER 1,000 OF TOTAIi POPTOArrON. 


9S 

80 

164 

135 

167 

177 

121 

168 



■S' 

1 

1 

Perna. 

08 

•1—4 

§’ 

M 1 

•iWH 

Garri. 

1 

1 

O' 

eo 

1 

o 

S 

5 









1 

Dobli. 

1 

1 





3 


6 

Gurgaon. 

1 








1 

KariJiikl. 

1 

1 







2 

Hissar. 


i 






... 

i 

Roiitak. 




1 





2 

Sirsa, 

2 








2 

Auibala. 


2 


... 





2 

ljudbiana. 










Jalatidbar. 









» * • 

Husbyarpur. 




. . . 






KangTa. 










Auirltsar. 









■ • • 

(Iiirdaspur. 

... 





J 


... 

1 

Sialkot. 


2 







2 

Lahore. 


1 





1 


2 

(Jujranw^la. 


2 




... 



2 

Firozopur. 

1 

J 







2 

Rawalpindi. 










.lahlaai. 







1 


1 

(.Idjrit, 

1 







... 

2 

iSbahpiir. 

1 








1 

Multaii. 

j 

« 1 « 







1 

J hang. 

J 

(> 

1 






8 

Montgomery. 



. .. 1 

1 





... 

MuzuMargarb. 


1 

i 1 






1 

British Territory. 



I 1 

! 1 

1 





2 

Patiala. 


1 

' ' 

i • • • i 






1 

Nabha. 

• • < 

i 


;;; 



... 

... 


Kapuriliala. 

1 

! 1 






... 

’ 2 

Jiiid. 

J 

1 

1 1 





... 


2 

Paridkot. 

X 

t 





. . . 

... 

1 

Malcrkotla. 

"l 

! 1 





... 

... 

2 

Kalsia. 

1 

1 




1 


... 

2 

Total East Plains* 

d 



2 



... 

i 

6 

Habiwalpur, 

••• 



... 

1 


... j 

... 

1 

Total Hill States. 


1 


i 





1 

British Territory, 


1 







2 

Native States. 


1 

■ 

.AW--- J 


... 

... 


1 

Provinee, 





PANJAB CASTES. 


when a Nat woman marries^ the first child is either given to the grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother^s gains as a prostitute, or is redeem- 
ed by payment of Rs, 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (see below). Another, and more probable account 
is, that the first wife married is cne of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
whicli the Musalmau Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as lie can ju'ocure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he i)rostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). — The Pernas are also a vagrant tribe of 

gipsies, exoeedingly similar to tlio Nats or Bazigars. But there is said to be 
this great distiiitiion, that the Pernas hahitiially and profc^ssedly prostitute 
their women, whicli the Nats do The Perna women are said to be 

pigghu’s and i.umblers, and generally perform tlieir acroliatie feats holding 
a sword or lunfe b> tlieir throats ; but their cliaracteristic occmpcation is dancing 
and singing raihei" than tumbling. Tlie men ai)parently do not perform, but 
merely play tlie clrnm for tlie women to danc<^ to. It is n(»t quite edear that 
the word is anything more tlian the name of an oceupatio]i lihe Bazigar, for 
some P('rnas are said to Chvihra by caste. It is ]>ossible tliat tliey are a true 
caste, l)ut like many of Ihe vagrant trib(‘S will admit strangers to their frater- 
nity on payment. 11u‘y are almost all ]\Iusalmans, and are said to many by 
niML Tliey arc said to be dividcnl into two elass<‘s, hdratdli and teratdUy 
from tli(‘ sort of anusle to wliicli they dance, tdl meaning a beat in n)usic. 
11 so, jJie musi '. witli thirl een beats in a liar must lie worth llslenlng to as 
a. (iiriosity. They are prolialily found almost all over ilie Province (‘xcopt in 
the frontier distrhds ; lint in tin* Lahore division they have been included 
witli Bazfgav, and perhaps the sam(‘ has liapp<‘ned elscwliere, 1 hough my 
paiiers do not show it. 

590. The Kanjar (Caste No. 135).—! have taken .a liberty with these 
(Igures wliich is 1 (hirik justiiied ly my information. The Kanjar of ihi‘ 
Bidili teiTitory, or as lie seems to bo ealled in tli<' Amblilii division the 
Jalhid, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Pt^rna ; ami in that part of 
lli(* country a pini]) or prostitute is ealled Kanchan or by some similar name, 
and iu‘ver Kanjar. In the Kmiainder of the Paiijnb the word Kanchan is not- 
used, tlio wandering tribe of Kanjars is apjiavently not found, and Kanjar is 
th(‘ ordinary word for pimp or jirostitub^. Thus 1 found Kanchan and Kanjar 

‘ (ineluding flail ad) s(‘])nrately retnriuMl for the Pelili, Illssar, and Ambfila 
divisions, and Kanjar only for tin) rest of the Provinces Now prostitutes are 
found all oviT tlu' Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanchan of the three 
ilivisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
Panjtlli, undii’ the head Kanchan (Caste No, th‘>), and l( 3 f() only tlie Kanjar of 
the* Dehli territory under the lieiicl we are now discussing. The Kanehans are 
almost all Musalnuins, while tlie Kanjar^^ are all Hindus t‘\cept in Sirsa ; and 
it is jirobable that the Musalman Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been classed as Kanchan, and that the' Hindus ^hown as Kanchan are really 
Kanjars. 

The Kanjars of the Deldi teiTitoiy are a vagrant tribe who wander about 
the coiiutry catching and eating jackuL, lizards and tlie like, making roi^e and 
other aitieles of g iuss for sale, and curing boils and other diseases. They parti- 

9?*''***^*^’ ^ luilboritv* wavs iLat tbo fact is eikiactly the 
reverse oi tlus. ‘ 
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cularly maJce the grass brushes used by weavers.^ They are said to divide their 
girls into two classes : one they many themselves, and them they do not prosti- 
tute ; the other they keep for purposes of prostitution, 'i'he Jallacls of Amb^ 
ai’e said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called Jallad or skinners, from jild. skin.^^ The Kanjars 
appear to be of a higher }^?tatus than the Nat, though they are uecessarily 
outcasts. They worship Mata, whom they also cAl Kftli Mdi ; but whether 
they refer to Kdli Devi or to Sitak does not appear ; mos^ probably to the 
former. They also reverence Gdga Wr. Dehli is said to be the Panj&b head- 
quarters of the tribe. But the word Kaujar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner ; it is by no means certain that these Kan jars are not merely a Bfiwaria 
tribe ; and it is ju.4 possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panjfi.bi ♦vord Kanjar. The 
words Kanjar and Banguli also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kan jars will bo found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Pan jdb Police. In that pamphlet they are called 
Bdwarias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
Bdwaria, and not with Nat and Perna. 

591. The Hesl (Caste No. 167). — ^The Hosi appears to share with the 
Lohdr the distinction of being the only castes recognised among i he Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intermarrying 
freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spiti, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themsolves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis arc Hindus, wlicreas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 

[P. 817] The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 

The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the women dance and sing 
and play the tambourine. They are (in Lahul and Spiti) the only class that 
'^owns no land. ^TheBcda no land and the dog no load'' is a proverbial 
saying/^ He is called ^^the 18th caste,'' or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one will cat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
ii • eriors for he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohiir or of a 
N&th, the Kdlu equivalent for Jogi. He is ordinarily a beggar, but some- 
times engages in petty trade j and to call a transaction ‘^aHesi's bargain" 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the word is 
sometimes spelt, is found in Ktingra, Mandi, and Suket. To the figures of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table VIII B. 

592. The Garris (Caste No. 177). — The Garris are returned in Sidlkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, 
mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not unfre- 
quently found in the Baijwfit or plain country under the Jammu hills. 

598. The Qalandari (Caste No. 121), — The Qalandari is the Kalender 
of the Arabian Niff its- He is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wandei’s about with shaven head and beard. But the 

> The E^chband, who make these brnshes, are said to be a sectioti of the Kanjaia who have 
given np prostitution, form a separate guild, and will not many with the other sections of the 
tribe. 
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word is gfenerally used in the Panjab for a monkey-man ; and I have classed 
him here instead of with I believe that some of them have a sort 
of pretence to a religious chara(*tei ; but their ostensible occupation is that 
of ^ leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and they are 
said, like the Kan jars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality. The 
numbers n^turned are small except in Gurg^on, where tlie figures are sus- 
piciously large^ ; but it is ])robable that many of these men have returned 
themselves simply 2i,^faqlrs. The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon th(‘ subject. 

594. The Badduit (Caste No. 150).- -A gipsy tribe of Mnsalm^ns 
returned from the ccntr(‘ of the Punjab, chiefly in tin? upper valleys of the 
Sutlej and Bc/ls. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Tinarn Shafi, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, tortoise and frog. 
They are considered outcasts by other Mahomedans. TIut work in straw, 
make pipe-bowls, and tlieir women bleed by cup]nng. They also are said to 
lead about boarS; and occasionally to travel as ])edlars. Tlu^y are said to 
have three clans, WS,hle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595. The Gandhlla (Caste No. 158). ---Tbe Gandlulas area low vagrant 
tril)e, wlm are said ])y Elliott to be few degrees more respectable than rlie 
BS.warias,^^ tliougli 1 fancy that in the Panjfib their ])Oslti<)ns are revcTsed. 
Tlioy wander about bar(^-llead(*(l and bare-footed, beg, work in grass and straw, 
oateli quails, clean and sliarpon knives and swords, cut wood, and gemeraby 
do odd jobs. They are ^ said to eat toi’toises and vermin. They also kcej) 
donkeys, and even (uigage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
parts iboy 1(‘a<l about ])erfonning bears; but this I doul)t. Tlu*y have tmrious 
iradit-ions whicli are rejiorted to me from distant parts of the Province, ‘ 
regarding a kingdom which tlu^ tribe once possessed, and which they seem 
inidmed to ])lace heyoiul tJie Indus. They say tliey an^ under a vow not 
t-o wear shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 


92 . 


THE SCAVENGER. CASTES. 

Scavenger Castes, — Abstract No. *^ 9 * on the next page shows *P. 291- 
the (listrihution of this class, in ^vhkh I have included (^hiihra, Dhilnak, and 
Klmtik. J he cto IS numerically and i economically one of the most im- 
portant in the Province, for the (Jhdhras are only exceeded in number hy the 
Jat, Kaipiit, and Thvihman, while they occupy a very proininont position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panj^h. But socially they are the 

lowest of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sunsi and tlie gipsy 

Nat, and as a rule can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of the social 
ladder, though some sections of the elan have mounted the first one or two 
ste^ Iheir hereditary occupation is scavengering, sweeping the houses and 
B^ts, worlniig u]., ciOTying t.. (be fieiaf,, and distribulinj? mannre, and in 

Sbf ..^-l T »«cluded, removing 

" wr i”' all classes keep those inipnre animals, pigs and fowls ; 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that Iiave died 
of diseiw or hy natural death, logether with (he vagrants and gipsies they 
are the heredifauy worke rs m from which they make winnoW- 
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818 3 Abstract No. 99 , showing the Soavenger Castes. 


SCAVENOEB CLASS. 




PiaUEKS. 

Pboportion' pbk 1,000 

OP TOTAL POP TLATION. 



4 

43 

87 

4 

43 





1 

O 

flS 

a 

'S9 

ja 

a 

d 

"an 

Ui 

J 

M 

O 


1 


Pehli 

... 

26,067 

6,700 

1,867 

40 

11 

3 

64 

Gurgaon 


17,783 

6,693 

1,398 

28 

9 

2 

39 

Karu^l 


31,283 

3,369 

1,093 

60 

6 

2 

67 

Hissar 


12,126 

13,629 

960 

24 

27 

2 

63 

Robtak 


19,901 

18,692 

832 

36 

34 

2 

' 

72 

Sirsa 


16,061 

1,491 

1,100 

63 

6 

4 

73 

Ambala 


41,765 

44 

1,200 

39 

... 

X 

40 

Lndbiina .«« 


18,626 


196 

80 


... 

30 

Simla 


1,845 


2 

43 


... 

43 

Jalandhar 


31,849 

16 

697 

40 


1 

41 

HusbyArpur ... 

... 

17,287 

... 

670 

19 

... 

1 

20 

K^ngra 

... 

896 

1 

181 

1 

... 

... 

1 

Amiitsar i.* 

... 

107,011 


... 

120 

. . . 


120 

Gnrd&spur ... 


66,986 


... 

69 

... 

... 

69 

Si41kot 


78,980 

1 

93 

78 


... 

7S 

Lahore 


99/)26 

43 

1 242 

107 


... 

107 

Gnjrfowila ... 


67,911 

... 

93 

94 



94 

Fipozpur 


68,906 

144 

389 

106 

... 

1 

107 

Biwalpindl ... 

... 

22,046 

8 

268 

27 

... 

... 

27 

Jablam 

... 

26,027 

4 

62 

42 


... 

42 

Qmjrit ... 

... 

88,231 

... 

444 

55 

... 

1 

56 

Sbabpnr 

... 

’28,297 

... 

6 

67 

... 

... 

67 
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Jliang 

Montpomery ... 
MuzftfFargarli... 

Dora Ismail Klian 
Dora Ghazi IChai) 
Banmi 

Pcsliiwar 

Hazara 

Koli^t 

British Territory 

Patiala 

mLha 

Kapurthala ... 

Jiiid 
Farfdkot 
Muler Kotla ... 

KuDia 

Total Eastern riaiiiR 
Bahdwalpiir ... 

Total Hill States 

British Territory 
native States 
Provisce 

— ' ■' ! ' 
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99y showing the Scavenger Castes — cortcluded. 


SCAVENftER CLASS. 


PmUEBS. 

Pbopoetion pbb 1,000 

OP TOTAL Population. 
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43 
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31 

18 

53 
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53 
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2 

53 


... 

53 

28,867 

... 

8 

08 


... 

68 

11,312 
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33 

... 

... 

33 

9,041 

2 


20 

.. 

. . . 

20 

4,033 

16 

0 

13 

... 


13 

6,940 

8 

1 

18 

... 

... 

18 

7,663 

79 

22 

13 

« .. 


13 

2,279 


48 

6 

... 

... 

6 

1,221 

2 

3 

7 

... 


7 

939,572 

49,876 

11,845 

50 

8 

1 

54 

00,183 

6,548 

1,264 

45 

4 

1 

50 

10,429 

1,378 

148 

40 

5 

1 

46 

10,334 

... 

61 

65 


... 

05 

7,000 
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29 

28 1 

1 ^ 

68 

13,309 

42 
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... 
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1,405 

... 

89 

21 


1 

22 

3,008 

... 
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44 

f * • 

2 

46 

118,667 

16,166 

2,120 

47 

6 

1 

54 

18,604 

.. 
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82 


... 

32 

1,896 

18 

84 

2 

... 


2 

989,572 

49,876 

11,845 

50 

8 

1 j 

54 

189,167 

16,183 

2,886 

86 

! 4 

i 

1 

1 

41 

|l»078,786 

66,069 

14,181 

48 1 8 


52 
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ing pans and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned scaveiigering and 
taken to leather-work and even to wcavino-^ and by doing so )iavc mounted 
one or even two i»t in the social grades, as in the latter case they pass over 
the leather-workers. But to secure the full benelit of this change of occu- 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently desoi*ibed. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin ; but there is little doubt that the aboriginal jau^leus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupatioLiS or have in any '.vay been degraded vO the lowest level. 
The disiribution of the class will be noticed as each of the tluee cartes is dis- 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597. The Chuhra (Caste No. 4). — The Chiihra or Bhangi of Hindustdn* 
is the sweeper and scavenger par exeelUnce of the Panjab, is found throughout 
tlie Province e.vcept in thi^ hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to b(^ des(jribed. He is coinpamtively rare on the frontier, where he is, 1 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns ; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Paridkot where much of the agricultural labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with respect to field-work which 
is held in the cast of the Province by the Chamrir. For tho frontier, however, 
106- figures of Abstiact No. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
107 Chiihras and Kutanas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the east of the Province he sweej)s the houses and 
village, collects the eowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up tho 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the general 
village messenger {LMar, Baldi, Buldhar, Dattra). He also makes the 
chhdj or winnowing pan, and the sir Id or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in th(^ field. He claims the Ih^sh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to the Chainar. But 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion ; and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules 1 have included under the 
head of Chuhra : — 


Divisioi^a. 

. . . . . 

Mazbi. 

Kangrcta. 

Musalli. 

Kutaua. 

l)ohli 




39 




Hissar 



t • • 



... 


Ambdla 

tea 


• f • 

i,761 

246 

• •• 


Jalandhar ... 

• « f 



1,314 

14 

70 


Amritsar 

• • • 


t • ♦ 

3,768 

... 



Lahore 




3,780 

••• 

8,109 

• •• 

Rawalpindi ... 




1,411 

9 * • 

84,639 


Multan 




364 

• 1 1 

• flS 
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Derajat 





• « • 


6,760 

Peshawar ... 

... 


... 

1 

306 

.M 

7,171 

... 


* They prefer to call themselves Chuhra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious. 
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These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table VIII shows ^ that 
the Hindu Chtihra, that is to say the Chtihra who follows the original religion 
of the caste and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Panj^^b plains : but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the gi-eat cities of Rawalpindi, Mult4n and Peshawar. His religion is sketched 
in Part VIII of the Chapter on Religion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received traditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that Bala Sh^h, one of the Chtihra Gums, is another name 
for B&l Mik, a hunter of the Karnfd district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the Rfi.mSyana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you say it fast [P. 319] 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other guru is Lai Beg ; and 
they still call the^ir priests Lalgurus. They generally marry by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

698. The Sikh Chuhra -Mazbiand Rangreta.— The second and third 
entries in the table of the last paragraph, vig.^ Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Clnihras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chuhra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VIIIA arc the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
classed as ChTihius. Sikh Chiiras are almost confined to the district and states 
immediately east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 

Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class (^onveiljed to 
{see further, page 154). The Mazbis take the pdhul, wear their 
hair long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, though performing all the other offices hereditary to the 
Chtihra caste. Their great Guru is Teg Bahadur, whose mutilated body was 
brought back from Dehli by Chuhras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Silchs so far as . 
religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them ; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
religious ceremonies. They often intermarry with the L^.1 Begi or Hindu 
Chuhra. They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazbis. The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
only in Ainbila, Lfidhidna and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 
socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
in the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Rangret(is have very generally abandoned scavengering for leather 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 
the hills Rangreta is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 
or Lildri to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
will often call any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 
is current Rangreta, Guru kd beta, or the Rangreta is the son of the 
Guru.'^ 

599.-«Th6 Musalman Chuhra— Musalli, Kutana, &;c.— Almost all the 
Chdhras west of Lahore are Musalradns, and they are very commonly called 
Musalli or Kutfina, the two terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Kut&na being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 
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In Sirsa the converted Chuhra is called Dind&r or faithful as a term of 
respect, or Khojah, a euuiicb, in satirical allusion to his circumcision, or, as 
sometimes intcrpictcd, Khoja, one who ha^ found salvation But it appears 
that in many parts the Musalnian C-h\1hra continues to Ix' called Chuhra so 
long as he eats carrion or removes night-soil, and is <>nly pronioit d to the 
title of Miisalli on his ivlinquishing those habits^ the MnsalU being considered 
<listinctly a higher class than Ihe Ohiihra. On the other hand the Miisalli of 
the iron tier towns docs remove iiighi-soll. On the Peshawar frontier the 
MnsalU is the grave-digger ns well as the sweeper, and is said to bj some- 
tim«‘s called Shalii Khel, thoitgli this latter title would seem to be more 
generally used for Chiihras who hare settled on the upper Indus ami taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Katanas presently to be described. 

Kut/ina, or ns it is more commonly called in the villages Kmiana*, 
is th(^ name usunlly given to a ^dass of Musalman sweepers who have settled 
on the bank of tln^ lower Indus, have given up scavimgering and eating 
cariahni, and tak#ui to making ropes ami working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kui*tfinas 
even cultivate laud on their own account. So long as they do no scavenger- 
ing tlu^ Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality liy the other Mahomedans. 
1 thinlv it is not impossil)le that the Kurtanas of the Indus banks are a distinct 
casfce from the Bhangi and Cliuhiu of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 


600. Divisions of the Chuhras.— The 
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Saliotni 

Gil 

Bhatti 

Khokliar 

Matiu 

Kliaru 

K aiiy ana 

Ladhur 


79,551 
77,013 
41,480 i 
30,751 , 
30,746 
20,054 ' 
25,814 j 
24,199 ' 


Siiidhu 
ChUiipribaiul 
Untwjll 
Kandabari 
Hansi 
iChoHar 
Jiorat 
Dbanwal 


22,895 

L8,872 

18,781 

17,623 

13,234 

13,180 

12,535 

5,017^ 


Cliulira divisions are very 
nuiiK^rons, but th(‘ larger sections 
returned in our schedules only iuedude 
about half the total number. Some of 
the largest are shown in the margin. 
Tht; greater number of them are evi- 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestors served. 
The Sahotra is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
and Khokhar are the principal tribs in 
the Multfin and JRfuvalpindi divisions, 
returned from the Lahore and Amritsar 
Chuhras and Musallis res- 
both. The 


The others seem to be most largely 
divisions. Those wlio returned themselves as 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the al>ove figures inelude 
Kiirtfinas returned no large tribes. 

601. The Dhanak (Caste No. 43). — The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Ilissar divisions and the eastern portion of tht^ Phiilkiftn States. 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Panjiib proper. Sir 
H. Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dhanaks, and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskidt dk anmhka^ a bowman. The 
Panjab Dhdnaks, however, are not hunters, and the only difference between 
their avocations and those of the Chdhras would appear to be that^ the 
Dhanaks, while they will do general scavengering*, will not remove night- 

* There h s&id to be a respectable agricultural caste of tliis uamc in Oerah Isnidil Kb^n, who 
must be ^tiuguished from the sweeper Kuriana. 
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soil; and that a great deal of weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the (./huhrasS; they are generally village menials proper, having customary 
rights and duties. ‘ The Chuhras are said to look down upon the Dhfinaks ; 
but they are apparently on an equality, as neither will eat the leavings of 
the other, though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except Sdnsis, 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh or 
Musalmfi,n Dhiinalcs, and their religion would appear to be that of [P« 320] 
the Chiihras, as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is L&l Guru, another name for Lai Beg the sweeper Guru. But they are 
said to bum their dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman will 
officiate. 

602. The Khatik (Caste No. 87) . — ^This also is a caste of Hindustan, and 
is found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone, Patiala, and Sirsa, But 
it has a])pareutly followed our troops into the Panjab, and is found in most 
of the large cantonments or in their neighbourhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalm^in religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Pasis, and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workers, though 
they occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. They 
are great keepers of pigs and poultry, which a Chamar would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang. The Khatik, however, tans only sheep and 
goat skins (so at least I am informed by some Lahore Khatiks and Cliam- 
rangs) using salt and the juice of the Madar [Calotropis proecra), but no 
lime ; while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with linu^, and does 
not dye IcatluT. It is probable, however, that Chamrang is more the name 
of vui oeeupallon than of a caste*. The Khatik is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goals and twist their hair into waistbands for sale ; and even 
occasionally to act as biitclicr, but this last seems improbable from his low 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the same lime the infor- 
mation tliat I have received is veiy eonliict^n^*^ and it may be that I have 
])ut the Khatik too low, and tlial he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So far as I can make out., tlu* fact is tliat tb(j Khatik of 
the cast is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a taniioi, the latter 
occupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamrang, 
section 609). Mr. Christie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper is 
a Purbi immigrant ; while the Musalmau Khatik tanner of the Pan jab proper 
is nothing more than a Chamar who has adopted Islam and given up 
working in cowhide. 

THE LEATHEli-WORKEIlS AND WEAVERS. 

608. The leather-workers and weavers.— Next above the scavenger 
classes in social standing come the workers in leather, and above them again 
the weavers. Abstract No. 100 on the opposite* page* gives the distribution ftp. 298. 
of both groups. I have (aken them together ; f(.»r though there is a wide 39 
distinction l^^tween the typical leather-worker or Chamir and the typical 
weaver or Jul&ha, yet they are eonnecled by certain sections of the leather- 
working classes who have taken to weaving and t hus risen in the social 
scale, Just as we found in the case of some of the scavcngering classes. It 
is probable that our figm*e6 for Chamai’ and Mochi really refer to the same 
casre, while Chamrang and Dabgar aic i>erhap6 merely names of occupations. , 
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The group forms an exceedlagly large proportion of the poptilation in the 
eastern districts and States ana under the liills^ where the Cham&r is the 
field-labourer of the villages. But in the central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the ChAhra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numctous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. 

604, The Chamar (Caste No 5). — The Cham fir is the tanner and leather- 
worker of North-Western India, and in the westcjm part 3 of the Fanj&b he 
is called Mochi whenever hf» is, as he generally is, a Musalmdn, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Cham^ is derived from the Sanskrit 
Charmakdra or or worker in hides.^^ But in the east of the Province he 
iS far more than a leathcr-workei. He is the general coolie and field laboiuw 
of the villages ; and a Chamar, if asked his caste liy aa Englishman at any 
rate, will answer Coolic^^ as often as Cham^.^^ * They do all the heg&f, 
or such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like ; and they j)lastei“ the houses witli mud when they need it. 
They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chtihras. They 
make and mend shoes, thongs for the cai‘t, and whips and other leather work ; 
and above all they do an immeuse deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivating association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Panjab the village Chamars also do a great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Champs stand far 
above the Chii liras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and arc almost cei^tainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and liigher castes who have fallen or been degmded. The people say : Do 
“ not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamdr,^^ one being as 
unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality for a Chamdrni. Sherring 
Sms a long disquisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hindustan than in the 
Punjab. 


Bahtin ... 572 Bllai ... 423 

Bunia 512 Dbed ... 242 


605. Mlseellaneous entries classed 
as Chamars. — Under the liead Chamfir, 
I have included the schedule entries 


shown in the margin. 

The Dhed appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Cham&p. But In the Panj&b, as also £ under- 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any low fellow,^*' 
and is especially applied to a Cham^. 


i Why is a Cham&r always addressed with ** Oh Gham&r ke ” instead of " Oh Cham&r/* as 
any other caste would be P 



Abstract No. 100, showing Caste of Leather-workers and Weavers. 
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The Bttnia appears only in the Ludhidna district, and is applied to a Sikh t**- 
Cham^ who has given up leather-work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 

The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehli division. 

He is at lea^t as often a Chuhra as a Chamdr, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamfi.r clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dosad is a Pdrbi tribe of Chamto, and has apparently come into the 
Panjdb with the troops, being returned only in Dehli, Lahore, and Ambala. 

The Rahtla is said by several of ray informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Bdnia, has taken to weaving ; but unfortunately part of my 
Rahtias are Musalman. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamar or Chuhra.^ 

606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia. — It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamars have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called Ramdasia 
after Guru Ram Das, though what Connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamdrs to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramdasia Chamars have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom ; they do not eat carrion, and they occujDy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamars, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Ramdasia are often confused with 
the Raidasi oi RabdS,si Chamai’s. The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdhuL The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Ndnakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pdhul ; and are followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rab Das, himself 
a Chamar. They are apparently as true Hindus as any Chamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion, with the Ramdiisias. (See further, 
paragraph 008 .) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19).— The word Mochi 
is properly the name c'f an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but he alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjab the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to dt^siguate a Mussalinan Chamar ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushydrpur the majority 
of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
or social communion by the other Musalmfi^ns. In the west of the Panjdb, 
however, the Chamar or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in tlie east-. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and leathci'-worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, says that so soon as a Cham&r, 
whether Hindu or Musalmin, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social scale and assumes the more respectable 


^ iSo X am told, Mr. Wilson, bowevor, says that be has never heard the word used. 
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name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbially unpunctual in rendering service, 
and there is a saying, The Mochi's to-morrow never comes. ” To the figures 
for Mochis must be eddcd those who are shown In Abstract No. 72 (page 
224*) as having returned themselves as Jats. 

608, Divisions of Cbamars and Moem8. —Tlie tribes of the Cham Sr caste a^. innumerable, 

and some of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state* 
ment, as to Include anything lik.« even half 
the total number a very long list would have 
to be shown. Put it is worih while o.ompar* 
ing the figures for Cham&rs and Moohis for 
a few of the largest tribes. This is done in 
tlio margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
found in any numbers among the Chamirs of 
the Dehli and Hisslir divisions. Nos. 4 and 7 
arc the principal otios of the Amhilla division 
while these two last, ./)gether with Nos. 8 to 
18, are found in the Jalandhar division. 
Among the Mochis the Bhatti and Chauhdn 
tribes arc the most numerous. 

It is obvious that many of these tribal 
names are merely taken from the dominant 
race In whoso service the tribe was formed. 
Bamdasia is of course a religious and not a 
tribal division ; and doubtless many of the 
suh-divisions returned arc merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. This last point 
will he shown in the detailed tables. But it 
appears that the Chamars of the Eastern 
Pan jAb may bo broadly divided into five great 
sections, the Jatia, the Kaidasi, the Oham&r, 
the Chandar, and the Golia ot Raigaf, no one 
of which intermarries with the others. The 
Jatiaaro found in greatest numbers about the 
neighbourhood of Bchli and Qurgdon. They work in horse and camel hides, which are an abomi- 
nation to the Chandar, probably as having the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word 
Jaf (hard /), a camel-grazicr. ’ On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaur 
Brahmans, which would put them above all other Chamiirs, who have to be content with the minis* 
trations of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. The liaiddsi or Rabrlasi Chamars are named after Rai 
D^s Bhagat, himself a Chtmdr, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disciple of R4ra4nand. 
They rre the prevalent trite in Karndl and the neighbourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections ; and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section ot many of the menial castes in the Eas- 
tern Panj4h, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Chamfir 
i imes between the Jatia and the Golia, and is the prevalent tribe further w(‘st, about Jalandhar 
and Ludhidna. The Chdndar is the highest of nil, and is said in Pehli to trace its origin from 
Benares, probably from some association with Kabfr. It is the principal section in Hisadr and 
Sirsa. They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatiks, and working only in 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless similar tribal distinctions among the Chamdrs of the 
central districts ; but I have no information regarding them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113). — Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupational term, Chamrangs being Chamdrs by caste. The figures of Table 
VIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns, Cbamrang being returned in largest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 
stain or dye leather, but only tans it, rangna, ns applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to tan. He tans ox and buffalo bides only, and 
does not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
602.) 

610. The Dabgar (Caste No 169), — The Dabgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and gki are carried and stored. He is said to 
be a separate caste in the North-West Provinces ; but the word implies, at 
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1. .latia 

63,088 


9. Raiddsi 

01,616 

. . • 

3. Chdudar 

32,061 


4. Cltauhdn 

21,390 

12.168 

5. Ohamdr 

7,893 

... 

6. Golia 

1,178 

... 

7. Bhatti 

10,286 

40,286 

8. Mahmi 

7.840 

819 

9. Phtiudwdl 

5,328 


10. Jdl 

8,826 

8.187 

11. Batoi ... 

19,096 


12. Badhau 

18,763 

1,167 

13. Sindhu 

13,889 

3,426 

14. Hfr 

12,860 

767 

15. Baina 

6,691 

442 

16. Ghameri 

2,716 


17. lUrnddaia 

28,034 

« . . 

18. Bhdti 

648 

2,770 

19. Eathdna 


3,686 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an occupation which, 
in Si^ilkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chamrangs and Chuhras. 

611. The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66). — The Koli of the hills will 
be discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; })ut the figures include a 
e^Ttain number of people who probably belong to a wholly difEerent caste from 
them. The former are probably of true Kolian origin ; while the latter, that 
is to say all those returned as KoUs for the Dehli and Hiss5,r divisions, be- 
long in all probability to tlie great Kori or Koli tri))e of Chamars, the head- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whose usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are commonly (dassed with ChainS,rs in the district in which they are 
found, but are distinguished from tlie indigenous ChamS.rs by the fact of 
their weaving onl\, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they am commonly 
known as Cltamar-Jubilias. Mr. ilenton says ; The Chamfi-r-Julahas have no 

share in the village skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very 
^^glad to be (mtered among tlie village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven tliem to weaving as an oeeupation.^^ I very much doubt whether 
this is g(Mierally true. As a rule the sul)stil,ution of weaving for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and demotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not obtain the sc^rviees of Brdhmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 663). 

612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9). — The weavers proper, of which 
th(‘ Juhlha as ho is called in the east a nd the Paoli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the ty]>e, air. an exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the wt‘stern distriijts where no weaving is done by tue 
leather-working or scaveng(‘j* castes. It is very possible that the Juiaha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settl(o)]ent of Sirsa distrii^t unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the Jiilfihas and (^hamfirs are probably 
the same by origin, the distinction between them having arisen from diver- 
gence of occupation. Be this as it juay, there is no doubt that the present 
])Osition of the two is widely dissimilar. The Juiriha dot‘s not work in impure 
leatlit^r, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalmaii as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 

In a word, the Chamar is a menial, the Jultilia an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Julftha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Taiiti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli- Jul&has, 
Chamfir- JuMhas, Mochi-Julfi,has, Ilamdasi-Jnl&has, and so forth ; and it is 
probable that after a few genemtions these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Julfihas pure and simple. 

The Julftha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissfir 
divisions, where his plac^e is taken by Koli or Clminfir-Julfihaand Dh&nak ; and 
is hardly known in the Demi&t, where probably the Jat does most of the weav- 
ing. (See also figures of Abstract No. 72, page 224?*). In the rt^t of the Pro- ““P. 106- 
vinee he constitutes some 3 to 4 })er cent, of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in K^ngra and Dehli, and often Hindu in Kam£l, Ambala, 
and Hoshydrpur ; but on the whole sonm 92 per cent, of the Jul&has are 
Musalmfin. The Sikhs are few in number. 

The JuUha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary dues. 
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He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 
maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is on(j of the most turbulent classes of tiie community* There is a 
proverbial saying : ilvw should a weaver be patient ? Indeed the "ontrast 
betwt‘cn the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class 
18 often used to point a j>roverb : A weaver by trade, and Ids name is Fatah 
Khan victorious chicf.O “ Lord preserve us ! The weaver is going out 
“ hunting ! Himself a weaver, and he lias a Saiyad for his servent ! ^ 
Wliat I Pathfi-ns the bond servants of weavers ! ” and so forth. 

618. Divisions of Julahas. — The JaUha Bub-di visions arc exceedingly numerous, but the 

names of most of the larger ones a*’e tnken from 
dominant land-owning tribes, I note some of the larg- 
est, in the rnwgin. The Bhattis are very widely 
distributed ; the Khokhars arc chiefly found west of 
Lahore : the Jnnjuas and Aw^nsin the B^walpindi 
division, the Siiidhus in th Amritsar and Lahore 
divisouH, and the Jaryals in Kangra. The Kabfrbansi 
are retnrnod for Ambala and Kangra, and apparently 
this word has become a true tribal name and now in- 
cludes Musalman JuUhas. It is diTived from the 
great Bhagat Kabir of Benares who was himself a 
Julaha, and whose tc'sehing most of the Hindu .lula- 
has profess to follow. The eastern Julahas are said 
to he divided in two great sections, Doswali, or those of the country, and Tel, the latter being 
supposed to be descended from a Julaha who married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior 
to the former*. In the Jamna districts there are also a Gaiigapuri (? Gangapari) and a Multan i 
section, the former being found otdy in the Jamna valley and the latter on the borders of the 
Malwa. The weaver appears t<)b(‘ called Golah in Pesliawar and Kdsbi in Hazara. 

614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73).- The Gadaria is the shepherd and 
goatherd of Hindustan, and is almost coiilincd to the Jamna zone of the 
Pan jab. Put even in that part of the Province he has almost ceased to be 
distinctively a shepherd, as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own Hocks, and has liecorae rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kainbalia as Gadaria. The Gad arias are Hindu almost without 
exception. 

616. The Kanera (Caste No. 170).— A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, CMianab, and Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
ard their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and geniTally working in grass and reeds ; but they have now taken 
to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They are a low caste, slightly 
])ut only slightly superior in standing and hal>its to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river lianks. A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghul^m 
F^timah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
« pigs.) I " 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 

[P. 821 ] 616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks.— Abstract No. 101 below* gives 

#p go 4 - the figures for this great group, in which I have included the Jhinwar, the 
80B M^chni, the Bhatyara, the liharbhunja, and the Mallfih. It is generally be- 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kahdr being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, Jhinwar in the east of the Panjdb where they 
are for the most part Hindu, and Mfichhi in the west of province where they are 
mostlj MusalmS-n. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, ' they are most 
numerous in proportion to total population in the western and central district^ 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Watermen 
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which are traversed by the preat Panjdb rivers, where too they assist largely in 
agricultural labour, besides finding more extensive occupation as cooks among a 
Musalmiin population with no prejudices against eating food prepared by others. 
On the frontier proper, like most of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhinwars ; 
west of Lahore as Miicbhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing 
of the menial classes, and the Bhishti is proverbially a good servant. Bhatydra, 
Bharbhfinja, and Mallah are names of occupations merely, but of occupations 
which are followed almost if not quite exclusively by the Jlnnwar caste. 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15). — The Jhinwar, also called Kah^r in 
the east, and Mahra^ whare a Hindu, in tlie centre of the Province, is the 
carrier, waterman, fi‘^hevman, and basket-maker of the east of the Panjdb. 
He carries palancpn'ns and all smdi burdens as are borne by a yoke on the 
shoulders ; and s]>ecially is concerned with water, insomuch that the 
cultivation of w^atcr-nuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part 
in his hands, and ho is the w'cdl-sinker of the Province. Tie is a tnie village 
menial, receiving ensiomary duos and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all tlie baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the men in the fudds at harvest time, to the houses where the women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His ocenpaiaons in the 

centre and west of the Proviuije are 
described below under the head 
Mdchhi. His social standing is in 
one r(‘spect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But he is still a 
servant, thougli the highest of the 
class. 

T have included under Jhmw'ar 
such men as returned themselves as 
Bhfshtis, MAshkis, or Saqq^hs, the 
terms for Musalman water-carriers. 
It is just possible that some of these 
men may be of otlier castes than Jhinwar, but the number of such will he 
exceedingly small. 1^110 nnmlx'rs so included a,)'e given in the margin, except 
for the Amritsar division wliich made no separate returns. 

618. Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Maliah.— The suh-divisions of 

|)oth Jhinwar and Mdchhi are very 

GEoup. numerous. 1 show one or two of 

the largest in tli^ margin, adding the 
Mdciihi. MalAli. ’ figures for Malltlhs. These tribes 

_ . do not appear to be found in any 

48 865 2,862 ^^luibcrs among the Bhaty^m and 

115 ... Bharhhunja, and we must wait for 

15,961 3,498 the detailed tables of clans before we 

7.619 8M can compare the sub-divisions of 

14 ' _ those castes, and thus throw light 

upon the question of their identity 
or diversity. 

» Mahra BoeniB to bo a title of respect, just as a Bhfiihti is often addrwsed as JamadAr 
Mdhdr is a synonym for “ clnof " in the south-west of the Province. 
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619. The Machhi and Men (Caste No. 28 ).— Miphlr! is, as I have 

said, only the westevn name for the Musalm&n Jlnnv. :ir. In th^ Amritsar 
division those retnr linm* themselves as Machhi have been included under 
JMnwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both nam<H are used ; 
and in the western districis both, where used at aH, are applied indifFerently 
to the same periron. But in parts of the Central Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets tlic western Musalntan, the two ternis are generally used dis- 
tinctively. Tlie M^iehhi occupiers in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jhiuwar fill^ in the cast, sai^e that he perfojrns in tlic foiraer parts of 
the Province a considerable, jwrt, of tiie agricultural labour, wiiile in the east 
he seldom actually works in the fields, or at h^ast not as a part of his custom- 
ary duties ; though of courses all classes work for ])ay at harv(‘st time, when 
the rice is being j)laiitpd out, and so forth. But besides tlie occupations 
already described for the Jliinwar,^ tlie Mfiehhi is the cook and midwife of 
the I^unjab yirojier. All tb(^ Dfi^y.is and Dayis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jliuiwar or Miicddii caste. So too the common oven 
whh.di forms so important a fealim^ in ilie village life of the Panj^b proper, 
and at whicli the peasantry ha\e their bj*ead baked in the hot weather, is almost 
always in the hands of a Maclihi for Musalnuins and a Jhiriwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Dcrajai he is 
sometimes called Mitiijlii or Maiijlit*ra, more ]>arti(*ularly when following tlie 
0(teupation of a fisherman; and tlie name Men is often given him under the 
same ci return stances in the rest of ilu*. (\‘ntral and Western Paiijfib, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both those 'ustes, ^vllere returned separately, have 
been classed .as Maclihi, as have also (be Sa.inmi or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigir, Maclihahra, Maehhiyania, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Lahore and 3,095 in 
Giijranwala, while of tliose of tint Midi an division all liut 180 are in Mont- 
gomery. 3hus the M(‘ns seem almost confined to ilie middle Satliij. On the 
lower Indus, in Gujaifit and loNViU* Sindh Machhi seems to mean nothing more 
than fisherman. The figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) show that many 
of ilie Machhis of the Derajat have returned themselvi'S as Jats. 

ENTHIKS CLASS KD AS MACHHI. 
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620. The Bhatyara and Bharhhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108).— The 

BhatyS,ra is the baker and sidler of ready-cooked food, who is to be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 


\ Tlie carriage of burdcDs slung from a ban^i or yoke seoms to 1)6 almost unknown in the west 
of the Punjab. 
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almost withont exception, a Jhfnwar by caste ; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhatyfiras have been classed either as Jhinwar or 
as Mfichhi, so that owx figures do not completely represent the entries in the [P. 826] 
schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes, ShorshdhI and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Sultfin Slier Shfih and his son Salim Sh^h, Now that the railway has 
diminished tlieir trade, the Bhatydras arc said to have taken to letting out 
j/ekkas and ponies for hire ; and in the Derajdt they are said to be the donkey- 
keepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than with <he oven. In any case the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from hliaUi^ an oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guilds, the Bhaty&as appear in some parts to marry 
only among those following tlie same avocation.^ The same may be said of 
the Bharbhdiija, who is as his name implies a graln-parcher. He too is almost 
always a Jhinwar, but a small section of tlie Bharbhiinjas are Kayaths. He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class In the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the Jhinwar 
or Mfichhi. The Bharbhunja is also occasionally called Bhojwa,, and on the 
Indus Chatdri. 

621. TheMallah and Mohana (CasteNo. 42).— The Mallah is the boat- 
man of the Panjab, and is naturally found in largi'st numl)ers in those 
districts which include the greatest, length ot navigaldc river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 73 (page 234*) l.hat on tlie Indus he has often returned ♦p jqq. 
himself as Jat. He is, 1 believe, almost invariably a Jhinwar by caste, and loi 
very generally a MusalmS.n by religion ; though Mr. Wilson lielieves that in 
Sirsa most of the MalldliH on the Sailuj arc by caste Jbabcl g'. v. He gene- 
rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some otbor of 
the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
such as fishing or growing water- 
nnts ; but. ho is not a village menial. 

Under l>hc head Mallah have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Mohaua, Turn, or Dren, the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the margin. In Lahore and 
Peshstwar no separate returns were 
m^e for Mohfi,na. The Mohdna is 
said ^ to be the fisherman of Sindh ; 
but in the Panjab he is at least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 

The word in Sanskrit means an 
estuary or confluence of waters. The Dren and Tfira are found in the hills 
only, where th^ carry travellers across the vapid mountain torrents on 
inflated hides. The fonner arc said to be Miisalratin and the latter Hindu. 

The word ire% appears originally to mean the buffalo liide upon which the 
transit is m^e. In the Hill States 65 men returned as Daryii have also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the Jhinwar 

» It is noticeable that all those retonie<i as Bhatyara arc Mnsalnin ; probably becaase most 
Hindus, in the east of the Panj4b at least, will not eat bread made and cooked by a Jbfnwar. 
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and Mdchhi follow their avocations on land and the Mallah and Mohfina 
on water, all belonging to the same caste. 

622. The Dhlnwar of the Jamma.— Along the left bank of Jamna below 

Dehli are settled a certain small number of people who call therasel v-ss D bin- 
wars. They work as fishermen and boatmen and some of them ae Bhar- 
bhdnjas, and have returncnl themselves in the present Census, partly as 
Jhinwars, but iD'^stly as MaMhs. They appear to have moved np the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, and to keep themselves distinct fioni the 
indigenous Jhiuwars. They «i.ro much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of laud. They 
generally ' travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
BnlanJshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seem to travel all over the Paiijab, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,— a sufiicient proof 
that they are true Jhinwai’S by caste. 

WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY. 

623. — The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay.— This group, of which 
♦P.810- the figures are given in Abstraet No. 10*3 on the opposite page,* completes, 

11- with the irKjavenger, leather- worker, and wat(*r-earrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in slonc, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Pan jab they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as occupati(*a goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stone is so scarce ; but 1 include among them the Riij who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Thdvi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-mason. The ])otters and brickmakers are a sufliclently 
<bstinct class, who are imincrous in the Panjab owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of irrigation. 

[P. 327] 624. The Lohar (Caste No. 22) . — The Lohar of the Panjdb is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving customary dues in the shai)e of a share of the produce, in 
return for whieli he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbandman. lie is most numerous in pro- 
portion to total population in the hills and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes he is largely employed^ in field 
tP. 106 - labour. He is, even if the figures of Abstract No. 73 (page 334t) be included, 
107 . present in angularly small huinbers in the Mult-dn and Deraj dt divisions and in 
Bahdwalpui * ; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmith^s work in those parts, or perhaps the carpenter and the 
blactomith are the same. His social position is low, even for a menial ; and^ he 
is classed as an impure caste in so far that Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him^ though not as an outcast like the 
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Abstract No. 102, showing the Blacksmith, [p. 327 ] 
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Native States ... 47,062 848 802 88.983 | 228 j 

PrOTlnoe ... 811,788 1,488 1,716 696,941 8,168 
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scavenger. His impurity, like that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, 
springs solely from the natui*e of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though the 
other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impurity.* He appears to follow 
very geneially the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34i per cent, of the 
Loli&rs are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalman. Most [P. 828] 
of the men shown as Lohars in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as Abngar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
Nfi.lband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, the Lolifi.r or blacksmith and the Khfi,ti or carpenter are 
undistingnishable, t he same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per- 
haps in most parts of tho Pan33,b the two intermarry. In Hushy^rpur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohar-Tarkhan, and the son of a black- 
smith will often take to carpentry and vice versa ; but it appears that the 
castes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec- 
tions who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dhamdn, from 
dhamna " to blow,^^ and the Khatti from hhdt wood/^ In Gtijranw^a the 
same two sections exist ; and they are the two great Tarkh&n tribes also (see sec- 
tion 627). In Karn^l a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Lob^rs may be divided into three main sections ; 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even Bajpiit origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; secondly the 
Suth^ir liohrir or inembors of the Suth/ir tribe of carpenters who have similarly 
changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, the Gadiya Lobar, a class of 
wandering blacksmiths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the Province, who come up from llajput^na and the North-West Provinces 
and travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work which arc beyond the capacity of the 
village ai-tisaii. The tradition runs that the Sutlidr Lohars, who arc now 
Musaliniin, were orlgn ally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suth&r tribe (see sec- 
tion 627) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for- 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in b’on instead of wood. 

The -story is admitted by a section of the Lohars themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of tiuth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
Multdni Loh^Lrs. The Jat and Suthar Lohai’S stand highest in rank, and the 
Gfi,diya lowest. Similar distinctions doubless exist in other parts of the 
Panjfib, but unfortunately I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
show very few Lolitir tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Dhamfin found in Karnfi.1 and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe. 

The Lohfir of the hills is described in section 651 (see also Tarkh&n^ sec- 
tion 627). 

625. lie Siqllgar (Caste No. 167). — The word Siqligar is the name of a 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are 
shown chiefly for the large towns and cantonments ; but many of them pro- 
bably returned themselves as Lohdrs. 

I Colebrooke tayi ihat ths Kermakim or blattkaaith it classed in the Forint at oneoC the 
polVnted tribes. 
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The Dhogri (Caste No. 158) . — ^These are the iron miners and smelters 
of the hills, an outcast and impure people, whose name is perhaps derived from 
dhonkni bellows and it is possible that their name is rather Dhonlcri than 
Dhogri. Their status is much the same as that of th^ Chamtir or Dtimna. 
They are returned only in Kfingra and Chamba. 

827. The Tarkhan (Caste No. Ill) .—The Tarkhan, better known as Barhdi 
in the North-West Provinces, Bdrhi in the Jainna districts, and Khfiti in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the (‘arpenter of the Province. Like the Londr he is a 
true village mcniah mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them ail except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is In all probability of the same caste with the Lohfir ; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately Jats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
The Kli^ti of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohfir who Is the latter only. The Tarkhan is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is legs numerous on the.lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 
Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must however, be included. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the Thfivi (}. v.) and perhaps also by the Lohdr. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Bfi.rhi or 
Khati;and also some 000 KharMis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province. lam told that in the Jamna districts the 
Barhi considers himst^lf superior to his western brother the KhS.ti, and will 
not interma^’^y with lilm ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the former do. The Tarkh^in of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill Menials. The Raj or bricklayer is said to be very gen- 
erally a Tarkh&n. 
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tribes of Tarkhdn are 
numerous, but as a rule small. 
I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from cast to west. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Dehli 
and Hissar divisions ; Nos. 2 and 3 in Karn5.1, the Ainbala and ddlandhar 
divisions, Patiala, Nablia, Faridkot, and Pirozpur; No. 4 in Jilandhar and 
Sidlkot; No. 5 in Amritsar; No. 6 in Ludhiiina, Amritsar, and Lahore ; 
No. 7 ill Hushyarpur j No. 8 in the Rawalpindi division ; No. 9 in GuivMspur 
and SiS.lkot ; Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, R^lwalpindi, and Multdn divisions ; 
No. 12 ill Hazara. The carpenters of Sirsa are divided in two great sections, 
the Dhaman and the Kbati proper, and the two will not intermarry. These arc 
also two great tribes of the Lohdrs (q. v.) • The Dharniins again include a tribe 
of Hindu Tarkhdns called Suthar, who are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of their caste. 
They say that they came from Jodhpui, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-free grants in Bik&uer. These men say that the Musalmfi,n 
Mult&ii Lohdrs described in section 624 originally belonged to their tribe ; 
the Suth^ Tarkhfins, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Multfi^ni Loh&rs than with the Khdtis, and many of their clan sub-divisions 
are identical with those of the former ; and some of the Lohfirs who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the commimity of caste. Suthfir is in Sindh 
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the common term for any carpenttjr. It is curious that the B^rliis of Karniil 
are also divided into two great sections^ Dese and MultS.ni. Tlie Sikh 
Tarkh^ins on the Pati&la border of Sirsa claim Bdgri origin^ work in iron as 
well as in wood^ and intermarry with the Lohilrs. (See supra under Lohars.) 

628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 132) — The Kamangar^ or as he is commonly [P. 329] 
called in the Panjal) Kamagar, is as his name implies a l)Ow-]naker ; and with 

him I have joined the Tirgar or aiTow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 
to he merely a hill name for the Rnngs^z. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonments, and, except in Kangra, appear to be always 
Musalman, Now that hows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, tlie Kamangar lias taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
lacquer that can })e put on In a lathe is generally applied by the Kharddi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kamangar or by the 
Rangsaz ; and of two the Kamangar does the finer sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the ordinary Mistri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkhan. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinct 
caste j but in bis profession he stands far above the Tarkhan, and also above 
the Rangsaz. 

629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149) . — The Thavi is the carpenter and stone- 
mason of the hills, just as the Rfij of the plains, who is a l)ricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkh^ln by caste. I Us principal occu- 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts m.‘ide of 
stone ; and he also does wliat wood work is required foi* them. He thus 
forms the connecting link betwt^en the workers in wood or I'^n^’klidns 
on the one band, and the bricklayers and masons or Rajs on tlie other. 

Most unfortunately my oflices have included tlu' Thavis under the head 
Tarkhan, so that they are only shown separately r(»r the Hill States; and 
indeed many of the Hill Statt^s ihemselvi's have evidently followed the saimi 
course, so that our figures are very iiieomj)lete In Gurdaspur 1,7:^:! and 
in Siiilkot l,06il Tliavis are thus iiieliuled under Tarkluin. The Thavi is 
always a Hindu, ami ranks in social standing far above the T)agi or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferioi (T.ltivatiiig caste of the 
hills. Sardar Gurdidl Singh gives the following hifovmation taken down 
from a Thavi of Hushyarpuv : — An old man said he and Ins pc'ople 

were of a Brfihinan family, but bad taken to stont‘-cuttiiig and so bad 
become Thavis, since the Bnihmans would no longer intermarry with tliem. 

“ That the Thfivis include men who an*. Brahmans, Raj)mts, Kanets, and the 
^ like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Thavi 
caste, (piite distinct from those who merely followed the occupation of Thavi 
but retained their original cast-e/^ The Th^vi of the hills will not cat or 
intermarry with the Bavhai or Kharadi of the neighbourliood. Further details 
regarding his social position will be found in sectiw (»5c, tlu' section treating 
of hill menials. 

680. The Raj (Caste No. 93). — Raj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent- 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mimdr is the 
corresponding Persian word, and 1 have included all who so rt tuvned them- 
selves under the head of Rflj. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 
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said to be almost always Tarkban. The Raj is returned only Tor the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Mu8almfi.n save 
in Dehli, Gurg^loa and Kdngra. Under Rfj I liave included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are rrtrrned from the Jalandhar and 20 from ^he Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure tl)at this is riglit ; for in Cliamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to )^e a true ''ast<‘, working generally as stone-masons, occasion- 
ally as carpenters, and not nnlretpicntly cultivating lard. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Kob by caste who has taken to slate quarrying. 

631. The Khumra (Caste No. 171).— The Khumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of thr Punjab, His 
trade is dealing in and < kipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done by Tarkh^,ns in 
the Panjab pro])er. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving }>nCaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented togotlier for convenience of (jarriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
buffaloes. They are almost all Musalmaii. 

632. The Kumhar (Caste No. 13) . — Tlic Kumhar, or, as he is more often 
called in the Pan jab, Gumiar, is tlie potter and brick-burner of the country. 
Ho is most numerous in Hissar and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central distrusts. On the lower Indus lie has returned 

*P. 106- himsedf in some numbers as Jat —(see Alistract No. 72, page 224f*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alom^ of all Panjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry 
grain witliiii the village' area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for. seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without i)ayineiit. H e is the jiotty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in will ell latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appeals to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
His social standing is very low, far below that of the Lohdr and not very 
much above tJiat of the Charn^r; for his hereditary association with that 
imjmre beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
j Mutes him ; as alsv> liis i-eadiness to carry manure and swtiepings. He is 
also tl)*’ brick-hurniir of the Paujab, as hi‘ alone understands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the Inirning of pots and bricks that he eonu^s into contact 
with manure, whicli constitutes his find. I bolitwe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded ; but the ordinary village hriek of sun-dried eai*th is 
generally made by the coolie or Cham^r. Tht^ Kumhdr is called Pazfiwagar or 
kiln-hurner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to bo known as Gilgo. 

The divisions of Kumhars are very numerous, and as a rule not very 

large. I show a few of the largest 

Kumhar divisions. j in the margin. The first two are 

found in the Dehli and Hiss&r, the 
third in the Amritsar and Lahore, 
and the last two in the Lahore, 
Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions. In Peshawar more than two-thirds of the 
Kumh&rs have returned themselves as Hindki. 


1. Gola ... 20,059 4 . Dliodi ... 3,786 ' 

2. Mahir ... 12,649 5. Khokhar ... 15,039 | 

3. Dol ... 6,777 
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The Mah&r and Gola do not intermarry. The Kumh&rs of Sirsa ate 
divided into two great sections, Jodhpuria who came from Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or hhattUy and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikdneri or Dese 
who came from Bikdncr and use pajawai or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter^s occupation as degrading. The Kumhdrs of 
those parts are hardly to be distinguished from the Bagri Jats. The two 
sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 

WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 

683. Workers in other metals and minerals. — Having discussed the 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which iignres will be found in Abstract No. 103 on the opposite page*. It is 318- 
divisible into four classes, the Sunar, the Nydria, and tlie Ddoli who 
work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Niingar, and Shordgar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Chdrigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals arc found all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rustic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and mosi. numerous in those districts which include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multan division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains coviu’ed with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of (;arrying on their occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use» indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the work of quarrying and carrying is per- 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634. The Sunar (Caste No. 30) .—The Suudr, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also to a very large extent a monoy-louder, faking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon tlunn. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoarding their savings in f he form of silver bracelets 
and the like makes the caste, for it would a[q}(‘ar to be a true caste, an 
important and extimsive one ; it is genei’ally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The Sun^r is 
very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multfin division and on the frontier he is often a 
Musalmfm. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sun&rs. The Sunar 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
janeo or sacred thread 5 but bis social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though 6 Ui)erior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other ailisaus. In Dehli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase Avho do and the Deswiile w^ho do not practise harewa, 
and that the Deswfi.la Suniir ranks immediately below the Banya. This is pro- 
bably true if a religious standard be applied ; but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sun&r as much below him, 

685. The Nyaria (Caste No. 131) . — ^Tbe Nydria or refiner (from nydra 
separate ") is he who melts the leavings and* sweepings of the Sunir and 
extracts the precious metal from them. In the west of the Punjab he seems ' 
to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; and as one of the Sun&r clans is called 
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Sodari, it may be that the Ny&ria is generally or always a Snnilr by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject ; and I have no other iiiformation. 
The Ny&ria however is, unlike the Sunfi.r, generally a Musalm&n ; though curi- 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Pesh&war. 

636. The Daoli (Caste No. 184). — ^Under this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, as this appears to he the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the D^oli of the low hills. The D^Lolis are 
men who wash gold from the bods of mountain streams, and arc nr^turally 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patidla being inliabitauts of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State. They also woik tlie water-mills 
which are so common on tlio mountain torrents. Most of them arc Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalm/in, These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Ddmna ; Indeed they are said by many to ]>e1ong to the Ddmna 
caste, and it api)€ars that they also make matting and the like, 

687. The Thathera (Caste No. 115). — The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is tlie man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a IUndu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probalde that most of the Thaiberas have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathydr. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 

638. The Agari (Caste No. 109). — The Agari is the salt-maker of Rdj- 

ptitdna and the east and south-east of the Panjdb, and takes his name from 
the agar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at which he works. The city of Agra derives its name from the same 
word. The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and arc said in Gurgdon to 
claim descent from the Rdjptits of Chitor. There is a proverb : The Ak, 

the Jawa^a, the Agari, and the cartman ; wlieii the lightning flashes these four 

give up the ghost-/^ because, I suppose, the luin which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sultdnpur trac!; on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurgdon, and Rohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu- 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 
i hat of Lohdrs, but of course below that of Jais. 

639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154).— Nungar, or 
as it is often called Nunia or Lunia or Nunari, is derived fr(.*m n^in 

and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shordgar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehgar from rei or 
saline efflorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied to the same 
class of men,‘ who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
parts of the Panjdb, manufacture either saltpetre from the debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda from the barilla plant which is found in the 

arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them havtj settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true in the Multdn and 
Derajat divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, though 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Nungars who stdl 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with them. They 
are generally Hindus in the east and Musalm&is in the west of the Province. 


18 ai^d to signify a maker of saltpetre in Oudh and its neighbourhood* 
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640. The ChotlgaT (Caste Ho. 139).— The Chtiri^r, or as he is 

called in the west Bangera or Wangngar. is the m^er of bracelets, 
generally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Maniar sells these bracelets, but in 
the west he is a general pedlar ; and I understand that there the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chiirigar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelet-makers have returned their true 
caste. It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 
Chdrigar and Maui&r has not always been observed. 

WASHERMEN, DYERS, AND TAILORS. 

641. Washermen, Dyers, and Tailors. — The next group I shall dis- , 

cuss is that of tlie washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailors. In it IP. 382 ] 
I have included the Dhobi, the (^hhimba., the Rangrez, the Lilari, and the 
Chaihoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one ; and I regret to say that •?. 322 - 
the confusion has extended to our tables. The terms, at any rate in the 
west of the Panjfib, denote occupations rather than true castes ; and the line 
of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but varies 
greatly from one part of tlie Province to another, the Lflari doing in some 
parts what the Chhimba docs in others, and the Charhoa combining the 
occupations of the whole gronp in the Mnltiln and Derajat divisions ; while 
the Darzi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi, Thus it is impossi- 
ble to say that these terms denote^separate castes, though the caste to which 
the group belongs, of which the Dhobi in the east and the Charhoa in 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 
where the ocenpations are separate they are in the hands of separate tracles- 
guilds with separate rules and organisation, and it is probable iJiat inter- 
marriage is at any rate unusual. Like most occu])ational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 

642. The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 33). — The Dhobi is [P. 888] 

perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching a 
true caste of all the castes of the group. He is found under that name 
throughout the PanjS,b, but in the Derajfi,t and Multdn divisions he is undis- 
tinguishable from the Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
officers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
bead of Chaihoa. Some of the Charhoas seem also io have returned theni- 
selves as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224t). The Dhobi is the washerman fP. 106- 
of the country. But with the work of washing he genci’ally combines, 
especially in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing ; 
and in the Lahore and Rdwalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been classed as 
Dhobi, while in the Jalandhar division most of the Dhobis have been classed 
as Chhfmbas. In fact the two sets of figures must be taken together. The 
Dhobi is also a tnie village menial in the sense that he recei^'es a fixed share 
of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages where, he 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only among the higher 
castes of the land-owners, as among the Jat.s and castes of similar stan^g 
the women generally wash the clothes of the family. The Dhobi is there- 
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fore to be found in krgest number in tbo towns. His social position is very 
low, for lus occupation is considered impure ; and ho alone of the tribes which 
are not outcast will imitate the Kumhur in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below th(‘ Nai, out perhai^s above the Kumhdr. He often takes to 
working as a Darzi or tailor. lie is most often a Musalmfin. His title is 
Barefa or Khalifah^ the latter being the title of the heads of his guild. 

TheChhimba, Chhaimva, Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printer^ 
a,nd stamps coloured patterns on the. cotton fabrics of the country ; ana Le i^ 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But-, as before remarked* 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour* 
he dyes in madder, but as a rule in no other colour. He is purely an aitisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chhdpegar, and T have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 2^^ men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary y give? these two words as synonymous vdtli Chhimpi ; but I am 

informed that in some places, though 

PiTisioy.i 0T> Waswutimkti. I in all, ChbJlpogar is used to dis- 

tinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
Tlie CHiliimba often combines wash- 
ing wilh dyeing nnd stamping, and 
he v(‘ry commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insoniueli that Chlnmba is 
not unfrequeiitly translated by 
^ tail or. 

But. few large divisions arc roturn- 
etl for tliese castes, I give in the mar- 
gin the figures for a few of the large.st, 
showing llie Dhobi, Clihimba, and 
Charlioa side by side. The divisions 
are rouglily arranged in the oi’der in 
wln'tdi tliey are found from east to 
west. 

648. The Lilari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110 ). — These two 
clashes have been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional ofTictes, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not nuaiials, lieing chi(‘ljy found in the towns. But the dis- 
tinction is said to be that the Tuhlri dyes, as his nanic implies, in indigo only ; 
while the R.angi'ez dyes in all country e.olours ox(*e])t indigo and madder, which 
last appertains to the (yfahirnba. Tt is noticeable that, witli the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes are exclu- 
sively Musalmans. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination ; and inadder-rt^d is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Clihirabas, most of whom are Hindus, dyidng in tliat colour only. In 
Peshtiwar tlie Dhobi juid Rangrez are said to lie laent.ical. The Lilfiri is often 
called Nflari or Nirali ; while T have included under this heading 251 men re- 
turned as Pungar from Multan, where I am informed that the term is locally 
used for Lildri. 

644. The Charhea '"(Caste iNo. 54). — ^The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
Cyhhimba of the Multdn and Dei-ajdt divisions ; and, as far as I can find out^ 

T 


Divisions. 

Dhobi. 

Chlnmba. 

Cliarhoa. 

1, Dhalairi 

1,82G 


74 

2. Maliinal 

1,318 

. . . 


8. Koli^ns 

1,032 



4. Agrai 

49 

. . • 

3,050 

6. Riklirai 

682 


2,204 

G. Akthra 

943 

•«. 

, , 

7. Birh 

737 

t • . 


S. Sipiial 

6,200 

3,704 

5,709 

9. Bhatti 

4,207 

2,095 

4,306 

10. Kbokliar 

3,419 

3,107 

3,313 

13. Karaboh 

216 

533 

2,335 
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not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Lilfoi and Rangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he is; like the Dhobi and under the same circum- 
stances, a recognised village menial^ receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahawalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 

845. The Darzi (Caste No. 61).— Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Suji, is 
purely an occuimtional tcirm, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
munber of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the tradc^ which is that of 
a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalmfin in the west. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTISANS. 

646. Miscellaneous artisans. — A group of miscellaneous artisans com- 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes tlie Penja or cotton scntcher^ 
the Teli or oil-prcsscr, the Qass^b or butcher, and the KaUl or spirit-distiller. 

The figures arc given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page.* The first three tp 326- 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as tlioy very often belong to one caste. 27 
The last is quit(^ distinct. The distribution of each caste will be noticed under 
its separate bead. 

647. The Penja, Teli, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38).»The 

Penja, as of ten called Pumba or Dhunia.,’and in the cities Nadddf, is the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to separate the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to pari- them fi’om dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presscr ; and the Qassdb the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahomodan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a tnie caste, the Qass&]> and Penjja are only names of occu- 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In MultAn and the [P. 884] 
Derajtlt the Teli Is commonly (ailed Chaki or Chaktini, and a quaint story con- 
cerning him is related by Mr, O^Brion at jiagc 93 of his Mulldni Glossary. The 
Teli, including the Penja and Qassab, is very uniformly distributed over the 
. Province save in the hills projicr, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 

In the Dera jat, however, many of the Qassdbs would appeal* to have been re- 
turned as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224t). t P. loi 

The numbers returned for Gurgfton under the head Qassfib seem extra- 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables.^ The Teli is almost 
exclusively a Musalmtin ; and the Hindu Penja of the ea^tem districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Musalm&n Pen jas also 111 Rfi.jput/ina. 

The Teli is of low social standing, perhaps about the same as that of the [P. ^5 
Jul&ha with whom he is often associated, and he is hardly less turbulent and 

lie it possible that a largo portion of the Gurg4on JuUbas have returned themselves as 
Telis P Tlie JuUhas are not nearly a? numerous inGurgaon as one would expect. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that the very numerous cattle-dealers or Beopdris who are found about Pirozpur Jhirka 
in the south of the district, and who arc perhaps Meos by caste, may very probably have returned 
themselvcB as Qassdhs, He points out tliat so much of Uic weaving in Qni^aon is done by 
Cham^rB that JuUhas would naturally not be very numerous. 
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troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak " the butcher 
class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for Its callousness in 
taking human life, and general turbulence in a!l matters ; and there is a 
proverb, He who has not seen a tiger has still sc^en a uit, and he who has 
not seen a Thug has still seen a Gassab/^ In Bearnal tne Qass&bs «ire said 
often to practise mai-ket-gaidenuig. 

648. The ELllal (Caste N<k 56).— ‘The Kaliil, or Kalwar as he is called in 
the west of the Panjdb, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liqu^^rs. The 
word, however, seems to mean a potter in Peshawar, lie is commonly known 
as Neb in Nubha and Patidla, and when a Mahomeeb n oftcr, calls himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh Ahluwalia, the origin of which names will pre- 
sently be explained, I have said that the Kaldl is a distiller ; and that is his 
Lorciitary occupation. But since the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Goverumenr regulation a large portion of the caste, 
and more (‘specially of its Sikh and Musalmaii sections, ha\ o abandoned their 
l^roper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to comrncirce, and especi- 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, br(?ad, vege tables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise, 
energy, and obstinacy. Death may budge ; l)ut a Kalal won^t.^^ They 
are, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most mimeroris in the 
Sikh poiliions of the Panjab, and especially in Kapiirthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Bather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalm^n. The 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Panjfib, 
it has been aised by special cii’cumstanecs. 

The reigning family of Kaptirthala is descended from Sada Singh Kalal 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. Tlie family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, man’ied 
the daughter of a i)etty Sardar of the district. Prom this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful and inilueutial Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Ranjit Singh. He adopted the title of Ahlu- 
walia from his ancestral village Ahlu, the title is still borne by the Kapurthala 
I'oyal family, and a Sikh Kalal will commonly give his caste as Ahl6w^.lia, 
The caste was thus raised in im])ortance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and its Musalmaii section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of Kdlal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a storj" of Pathan origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Pathan tribal termination, called itself Kakkezai. The name was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste ; but its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gujrfit entered them- 
selves as KuUl in the first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
known Shekhs of Hoshydrpur are Kalals who, while claiming Path&n origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marriage. Some of the Musalmfin 
Kaldls claim Rdjput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The commercial Kaldls arc said not 
to intermarry with those who still practise distillation. 

MENIALS OF THE HILLS. 

649. The Menials of the Hills.— The figures for such of the menial castes 
♦P. 828 « as are peculiar to the hills are given in Alistract No. lOG on page 337.*^ To 
^ these must of course be added those members of the menial castes already 
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desorlbed as are to be found in the bill tracts, such as the Chamar, Tarkhdn, 

Lohar, and the like. I have^ divided the class into two groups. The first in- 
cludes tliose castes which are found among the lower hills’and in the tract at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that occupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner^ and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, it is difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 

The second group is more strictly confined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seems to bo confusion. 

The Cham&r, the Jhinwar, and the artisans appear to he tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But even this is not the case everywhere ; while throughout 
the hills we find a mixed class known as Koli, Dagi, or Chanal, who not only 
perform the usual servict^s demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occu])a- 
tions of very inany of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who have returned themselves as Barhal or come 
other caste which is sulliciently distinct in the plains, are really Koli by caste 
and Ijave adopted the occupation merely of the caste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the same name in the 
hills as in the plains, often adopt very different habits and occupy very differ- 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will be seen from the extracts I shall pre- 
sently give from the rei)orts of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One difference 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost alL menial 
castes occupy themselves very largely in field-labour ; and it will l)e seen that 
in some ])ai’ts the Kolis are generally known as llalis or Sepis, words in c‘om- 
mon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labourers. At the same 
time it would appear that the services performed and dues received by village 
menials are less commonly regulated by ciisfom in the lulls than in the plains. 

The social position of the menial classes in tlie hills is thus described by 
Mr. Barnes in his Kiingra Report : — 

“ Tliose classes who aro too proud or too allluciit to plouj^h and yet hold lauds, j^onerally enter- 
tain KAmatf or labourers from these outcast races, whose condition is almost analogous to that of 
‘‘ slavery. He gets bread to eat, and a few clothes a year, and is bound to a life of thankless ex- 
“ ertion. Ihese castes arc always lirst impressed for liegar, or forced labour, and, in addition to 
** carrying loads, have to provide grass for the camp. In the hitls tie depression of these castes 
is more marked than I have observed elsewlure; — their manner K subdued and deprecatory; 

'' they arc careful to announce their caste ; and an accidental touch ol ibcir jiorsons carries detile- 
“ meht, obliging the toucher to bathe before he eau regain his purity. If any ])ur 8 ou of this caste 
“ has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, but not,, transmit it direct 
“ from hand to hand, lie is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when summoned, he will 
“ stand outside, not venturing unless bid to intrude within the presi iicc. .« If encouraged io ad- 
vance he does so with hesitation ; while all the neighbours fall back to avoid the contamination 
of his touch. Under the rule of the Ildjas tlioy were subjected to endless restrictions. The 
“ women were not allowed to wear flounces deeper than four inches to their dros^, nor to rp oofl-i 
“ use the finer metal of gold for ornaments. Their hounds were never to exceed a certain ^ ^ 

*‘81X0, nor to be raised above one floor; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair; 

and in their marriages the bride w’aa forced to go on foot, iusead of riding in a jampdn or chair, 

** as allowed to every other class. Certain mu 4 cal inslrumeiits, sueii as the Dvfml or drum, and the 
“ Nilcdra^ or trumpet, were positively prohibited. Manv of tlieso restrictions are still maintained, 
althougb, of course, there has boon no sanction gneu or implied by the olficers of Gov- 
ernment,” 

650, As for the confusion 1 have mentioned^ it is so clearly brought out 
in a report- by Mr. Anderson, and that report gives such a valuable and in- 
teresting picture of the curious condition of the lower stratum of society in 
Kulu and the higher hills, that 1 need not apjlogize for quoting it at some 
length. 1 should explain that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson as a complete report upon any section of Kdla society, 
but were ^ merely hasty notes written in reply tcMmquiiics made by me concern- 
ing certain speniPad castes : — 

** I have said that a KaDet sinoho with n Nath and with a Kai, but in K tin no good in- 
<• ferencc can be drawn from the fact that the is comnum. I believe that not many years 
** ago all cashes would have snudced f>*om one pipe. It is still not a matter o> much importance. 
«* and under ordinary circumsiaiuies, a Kanct will suiolvC with a Thawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
might probably, if taxed with doing so, deny it. Uc would not cat with then. In some places 
t* as in Mondli Kotlii, Kan "‘is smoke with Dagis, but this is not common in Kulu, th mgh the ex- 
elusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as cat. to distiuctions became graduidly more 
defined. 

Then as to the identity of Oagl and Channh In Knlu proper there rre no Chanals, that 
“ is, there are none who on being asked to what castt* they belong will answci' that they, are 
“ ChauaU ; but tliey will describe themselves as Dagi Chanals or Xoli Chanals, and men of^the 
** same families as lliese Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals will as often luerely describe themselves as 
Uagisor Kolis. In Kulu DagI, Koli, and Chanal mean very nearly the same thing, but the word 
“ Koli is more common in Seoraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu j but Chanals are, 
I believe, numerous in Mandi, and in the Kangra valley. A l>agi who had been out ot the Kulu 
** valley told me ho would call hiins-If a Dagl in Kulu, aCliHiial in Kangra and a Koli in Plaoh or 
“ Sooraj, otherwise these local eastos would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again the 
same man has called himself a Dagi and also a Koli. If a Kanet wishes to bo respect ful to one 
“ of this low caste ho will call lihn a Koli, if angry with him a Dagi. A Chanal of Mandi Territory 
will not intermarry with a Kulu Dagi. 

*‘Thc popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is derived from ddg cattle, because they drag 
“ aWay the carcases of dead cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says ho is a Koli, then a Kanet 
" turns round on him and asks him whether he docs not drag earcassos ; and on his snying he does 
“ the Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and the would-be Koli consents. I’liore arc very few in Kulu proper 
that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Se >raj, but tliey admit they are called 
“ cither Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses or not, all cat, drink 
and int<»’’maiTy on e^al terms. It is a mere ]MCce of afToctatiem for a man who does not touch 
** the dca<l to say he win not intermarry with tin- family of a man who is not so fastidious. This 
is a f-'Orial distinction, and probably also indicates more or loss the wealth of the individual who 
will not touch the dead. 

Prom the natural ovolutiou of caste distinctions in this direction. I would reamu that once 
“ all tlm lower castes in Kulu ate the flesh of cattle, hut as Hindu ideas got a linner footing, the 
bettor off refrained and uppliod to thomsolvcs the name of Koli. i’opular tradition soems liow- 
ever to go in the opposite direction, for ac<‘ordirig to it the Kolis came from Hindustan and 
“ gradually fell to their present low posithni. The real Koli, or as he is called iu Kulu the 
** Sachoha Koli, is found in Kotlchr, Lambagraon, &c„ of Kangra proper. TJiero the caste is also 
very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much bigher posit’ou than it n.)w holds. The Kolis of 
“ Kangra will not have inter«;oursc with the Kolis of Kulu on (’(i[aal terms ; the latter admit 
“ their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by toucliing flesh. But it is the same with 
** Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not intermarry. 

" 1 am not awar<. what ])osition the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but I 
believe they are con.ddered inferior to them, aud tliaf tlu'.y will not wit togetlujr nor intermarry. 
The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understsinrl, touch dead cattle, and will not mix on 
equal terms with those that do. There are some Chanals iu Outer Sooraj who are considered 
inferior to the Kolis there. 

“ A Chamar iu Seoraj will call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis said they 
“ would oat aud drink with him. They said he was a Chamar merely because he made shoes, 
“ or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Kulu proper will not eat with Chamars, hut in some places 
they will. It depends on what has been the custom of the families, 

" The Kolis of Nirmand keep themselves separate from the Dagis in that direction, fhat is 
from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they are more or loss under the influence 
t* of the Brahmins who form a largo part of t)ie population of tliat village. Thcfto Kolis of Nir- 
«* maud will however intermarry with a family of Kolis that lives at a distance in Inner Seornj, 
t* Tills latter family has for gome generation! taken to turning in wood, and its members are called 
Kharadis as well as Koli.s«. They do not touch cnrcas.sos, probably because they have a profession 
** of their own and are richer ; but they call tbem^lves Kolis or Dagis and intermarry on equal terms 
t* with the Kolis round them. This illustrates the unsettled state of these low caste , and alsotihe 
c* gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 

“ In Kulu there is not much difference between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, but they 
** are not admitted to be the same as the Kolis and Clianals of Kangra, 
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^ In Kula JBaieras aro meroly Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates. They have taken 
to tills trade, but aro really Kolis. Tliey aro found only in Plach, and hence are called 'Kolia, 
which name is more common there tlian that of Dagi. So Barhais are Kolis or Dagie that use the 
axe. B&dbis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, but not in Kangra Proper. A Tarkhan of the 
“ plains would shudder to associate with the Barhai of Kulu, who does not scruple to eat the flesh 
of dead animals. Kharadis aro Kolis of Seoraj that turn wood, and mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
" equal terms. They are considered rather more ro<ipectable than the common Kolis or Dagis, as 
they will not touch the dead. In Kulu Barhai or B^dhi and Kharadi are names applied todiffer- 
“ ent trades, not to different castes. Tlie position of Loliars and Cliamars is described in paragraph 
" 113 of the Settlement Report (quoted below). Barbras are Kolis that work in the nargdli or hill 
‘‘ bamboo. They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of the pro- 
fessions they follow ; but Lohars and Chamars can scarcely bo called Dagis. 

** But Thavis cannot be classed with Koli and Dagis. They occupy a much higher position. 

“ They are just below the Kauets, who will smoke with tliem, but not eat with them. They work 
both in wood and in stone, as the stylo of building in Kulu requires lliat they should do so. It is 
** Only tlioir trade tliat connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not eat 
" nor intermarry.” 

651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitution and functions of the 
menial class in Kulu. 

The Dagis arc the impure or Kamin caste. They are Jilso commonly called Kolis, a name 
however, which out of Kulu is applied to auy Kulu man.‘ Tn S(‘oraj they arc commonly called 
“ Betas. Tliose among them who have taken to any particular trade are cjilled by the trade name, 
c. tar dr a, basket- maker ; larhdi, carjK'nter ; dhogri, iron-sjmller ; /iMWita, wool-cleaner j 

** and these names stick to families long after Uu‘y have ahaiuloiK^d f he trade, as has been the case ' 

** with certain families now named Smiili and Carpenttfr, in England. So also Chamars and 
** Lohars, though they have been classed B(‘paratcly, an^ probably only Dagis who took to those 
** trades j but at tlus present day oili(‘r Dagis will not eat witli the Lohars, and in some parts they 
** will not eat or intermarry with tlie Chamars. Most Dagis will eat the llesh of bears, leopards, or 
** langur movkvy\s. All except the Loliars eat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 

** They stand in a stibordinatc position to the Kanets, though Ihoy do not hold their land of thorn, 

** Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohars arc said to lx* the Korjdars, t.c., tht* ‘ courtyard 
** ‘people' of certain Kuuot families. When a Kaiiet dies his lieirs call the Ivoridar Dagis through 
** their jatdi or headmen j they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
‘‘ torches, play the pipe's and drums in the funeral procession, and do other services, in return for 
** which they get food and the hiria or I'utktuI perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another 
porquisito oi the Dagis, hut they sluirc I hem with the Cliamars ; the latter take the skin, and all 
** divide the flesh. The Dagis carry palanquins when used at marriages. The Lohars and Chamars 
“ also do work in iron and loatlier L'or the Kanets, and arc paid certain grain allowances. The 
** dress of the Dagis does not dilfer materially from that of the Ivauets, except in being generally 
“ coarser in mak'rial and scantier in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same.” 

In Spiti the Lohur would appear to be tlie only artisan or menial caste^ [P. 338] 
society consisting of the cultivating class^ the Lohar, and l;he Hesi oi* gipsy 
minstrel. 

652. The Barwala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).— -Barwala and 
Batwal arc two words used almost indifforoutly to express the same thing, the 
former being more oouiinonly used in the lower lulls and the latter in the 
mountain ranges of Kangra. In Chamba both names are current as 
synonyms.'" But I have separated the figures, because the Batwal of Kangra 
is a true caste while Barwala is little more than the name of an occupation. 

Both words correspond very closely with the Lahbar or Balahar of the plains, 
and denote the village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batwals, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic term of 
Barw&la. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Chamars in the plains, save 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kangra they are also known as 
Kirdwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for bigdr or forced labour, and they are also called 

' But sec sectiou 657. The word is Kota^ not Koli. 
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Satwfig or ‘^bearers of btifdcns.^^ Liko mofjt hill moTiialg they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field .lahoni'ers bj the Rftjputb and 
allied races of the hills who arc too proud to itulth ate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon villa^’p gn(.‘sis, fi’l pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the biidegroom^p palaiupiin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In tlic towns they a})p(‘ai' to he common 
servants. They art‘ of the lowest or almost tlie lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Duinna or sweeper of the hillr ; but the 
Batwal has perhaps a sUghtly higher standing ihim BarwA.la. Indeed the 
name of Barwala is said to be a ccimption liahnrit ala or outsider,'' 
because, like all outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the village. Tliey ai*o 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kdngra, bat in the Hill States they would appear to have been 
included under some other of Iho menial east os. l-crin Barwdla scorns 

to be current also in T^ilandbar, Amritsar, Lahore and Sialkot, as consi- 
derable numbers arc rcturntnl for thi'se distri' is. Tn tlie higher ranges and 
where they are known as Batwal, they are almost all Hindus,* liut when 
they des(*end to the lower hills or plains and take tlie jiamc of BarwAla 
they are almost entirely Musalnuin, except in Shilkot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largtdy with th(‘ difference in tlu^ name; and 
Indeed a portion of the Hindu Barwjilas of Siallvot consists of 1,455 persons of 
that district who returned themselves as Ratsib ani l wluan I classed as Barwdla 
and not as Batwal because they were sub-inontani* and not montane in their 
habitat. The Ratals would semn to be almost if not ({uite identical with the 
Barwtilas or Batw^ls, and are very largcdy employc'd as agric-idtural labourers 
on the footing of a true village menial. Brahmans arc said to otficiatc at 
the weddings of the Batwal ; but if so T siiS]KH*t it must ho an outcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwalas claim llajpdt origin, a idaim probaldy suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans btdng calliul after Riijpiit tribes, 
such as Manhfe and Jan;Jua. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No. 57). — The Meg or as he is in Rfiwal- 

])indi Meng, is the Chamdr of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly l>etter standing than the Chamfir; and this 
superiority is doulitless owing to fai^t that iho Meg is a weaver as well 
as a worker In leather, for we have alnudy si en that weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than sho(‘-ma.king,^ Like* the Clianifirs of the 
plains the Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work miudi in 
the fields. General Cunningham is imdiuod to identify them, with the 
Mechioi of Arrian, and has an interesting note on them at page 11 y', Volume 
II of his Arclucologlcal Ri^jiorts, in wliicli In* describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of tlu' upper Satin, j at the time of 
Alexander's invasion, and pro]>ably gave their nami* to the town of Makhow&l. 
They seem at present to be almost confined to the upper valleys of the Ravi and 
ChanSb, and their stronghold is the s^ b-montam* i>ortion of Sidlkot lying 
between these two rivei-s. They axe practically all Hiudus. 

654, The Dumna (Caste No. 41). — The Dfimna, called also Domra, and 
even Ddm in Chamba, is the Clidhra of the; hills proper, and is also found in 

1 In Bikaner and Sirsa a man who i.'t plcaBt^d with a Chaniar crIIh him JVIcgwih jiist as he 
calls him DLerh iJ* he is angry with him. The Oi^amarB of the B&gar say they ore descended 
ffom Meg Bikh, who was created by l^&raliA, 
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large numbers in the sub-montane districta of Hushyfirpur and Gurdfispur. 
Like the Chdhra of the plains he ia something more iban a scavenger ; but 
whereas the Chdhra works chiefly in grass, the Bdnana adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bain boO| a niaterbl not available to the Chdhra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing paus, fans, matting, gyass rope and string, and 
generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sarid ; and I have included 9^61 Bhanjras and 31 
Sarifi-ls in my figures. In the J^llandhar division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Dtimnas. The Dunma apjiears hardly ever to become Musal- 
m&a or Sikh, and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allow- 
*ed to draw water from wells used by tlijB ordinary Hindu population. 

The Ddmna is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Chamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleaunoss. Yet he seems once to 
have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and Im])ortance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 4-00) and Elliott 
(I, 84) . He is of course quite distinct from the Dum-Mirasi whom I have 
classed as Mirfisl. 

655. The Barara (Caste No. 137). — The Bariira or Barar is the basket- 
maker and liamboo-worker of tlie higher hills, though he has spread into the 
sub-montane dlstricis. He is not a scavenger by occupation, though he 
is said to worsliij) Lai Beg, tlie Clmbra deity. He is fond of hunting, 
which fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to imnt 
to a gipsy origin, lie is also called Nirgalu, because he works in the 
Nargdii or hill-liamboo^ The nanw; is probably that of an occupation 
rath(;r tlian of a true cast(‘, and ajipcars ’to 1)0 hardly distinguishable 
from Bhanjra. In Kulu ib<* Barara is said fo be generally Koli by caste. 
He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 06 are returned 
as Musalmans. 

656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97). — In my tables 1 found two castes 
returned, Sarera and Sarfira ; the former in the Amritsar, Lahore, and iljtwal- 
pindi divisions, and the latter in the Jalandliar division and the Hazdra 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Hazara people were probably, though 
not ctutalnly, distinct ; while the others wer<^ certainly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called ))y the one name and sometimes by the other. I there- 
fon^ entered them as Sarera, reserving SarAra for the Haz^^ra people. The 
Sareras are returned only from Kfingra and its neighbourhood. In Kdngra 
they are for the most part general labourers ; and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mortars. 
But they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are outcasts of 
mueh the same status as Cbamfirs, and almost all of them are classed as 
Hindu. 

657. Tbe Koli and Dagi (Chanal, Hall and Sepi) (Castes Nos. 66 and 

60 ) 1 . — These two words, toget her with a third name Chanal, are used almost 
indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611, and my figures 
for Koli include him also ; but he is easily distinguishable by his locality, the 

^ For the figures for the Kolis of tbe I^aliye States, see tbe end of Table Vlll A in 
Appeudli B. 
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fi^ires for the Dehli and divisions and'^for Ambdla refemng to him and 

no\ to the Koli of the hUJs* The ftoner fe jtobabiy nothing more than a 
Cham&r tribe imr:.i^rjint from HindlSstAn ; 4he lalter, of Kohan The 

two woiJd appear, fioiu Mr. Anderson^s ifemarkg q^ied in seetiO*i 650, to 
meet in the Siwdliks. Ocnerat Cumuiigham believes that the hills of the 
Panjfib were once oecnpiod by a ti’iie Kofian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central Tritfli;i *m»d Behar, and that the present Koh’s are very 
probably tbi^i representatives. IIo pomts-'^t Wilft ijjd the Kalian j'or water 
is still usad for mar-y^f the .^maSer streams of ther'Si'nla j^ls; and that there 
is a line of tribes of origin extending* from Tabbalpnr at least as far 

as Allahabad', aHrof which use many identical words in their v#<.*ahalaries, and 
have ^ c^^mon tmdltion of a hc^reditfUfj^ cfmi^tion writh w'^orking in iron. 
'I'be name of Kiiln, Luwev(*r, he H^mndla, and thinks that it 

hns nothing “ Unfortunately JTofat ts th^orclihary name 

for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli and 
witli a distin<*t meaning;, yt^t its idnral Kole cannot be diseriminited from 
Koli w^h<^n wu'ittrn in the Persian cdiamcter; an<l it is ,pist p<>ssib]e that our 
figures may include w^^oine few persons who are Kole^ but not Koli. 

The nam(‘S Koli, Dagi, and ('handl seem to be used to denote almost all 
the low castes ‘in tlic liills; In the median ranges, such as those of Ktingra 
proper, the Koli a-ml C'lianal arc of higher status than the U%i, and not very 
nm('li lower than the Kanet and (Jhirath or low'(‘st cultivating castes; and 
perhaps llie Koli may be saiil to o(‘eu])y a somowliaf superior position to, and 
the (Jhaiutl very imieli the same position as tlie Cham&r in the plains, while 
the Ibigi •^•rresponds more nearly with the Chubra. In Kulu the three words 
seem to be used almost indiffi n'iitly, and to ineludc not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of thos(‘ t astes who have adopted the jmrsuits of respetstable 
artisans. Tfu* very intt'restijm* cpiotations from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sc<'tlons 0.50, 051 give full dt'tails on tlie subject. Even in Kiingra the 
distinctiou appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
«^omnion ^^rigin, from tlie marriage of a demi-god to the dauglitca* of a Kulu 
demon, to tlie KanetK and Uagis of Kulu, tKt* latter having become soparaite 
owing* to their ancestor, who married a Tilx^tan woman, having taken to 
eating* the fiesli of fliC Yiik, wliicli, a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinlvs that the story may ])oint to a mixed Mughal and Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he writes : The Koli class Is pretty numerous in 
•^Rfijgiri on the north-east side of parganah Hamirpur; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the country to the east of KSngra proixn*. I believe this class is 
treated as outcast by other Hindus in R&jjgiri, though not so in Bildspur 
^^and other countries to tlu‘ oast. The class has several times attempted to 
get the Katoch R4ja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
Chamftrs are, as usual, the most nuiUerous.^^ Of parganah Kfi-ngra he 
writes : The Dagis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but they 
’^propetlj belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation^ to the 
Kanets of Bangfflhal that^the Sepis, Bfidis, and Halis (also classed as seeond- 
class Gaddis) do to the fir^t-elass Gaddis.*’^ So that it would appear that 
Ddgis are more common in Kdngra prop<|f, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while ^ former claim kinship' with 
the Kanet. It will be observed that, ysrhile Cham&rs are returned in great 
numbers from Kdngra and the Hifli States, Chuhras seem to be included under 
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or Koli^ pr6|al)ly the former. The word D%i is sometimes said to be 
deri'v:0d ispom ddfh, a stain or blemishr; but it is hardly likely that in the 
hills,^hf «41 parts »of the Panjfib, 'a word of Persian origin should be in 
, common use' as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson^s derivation quoted in 
section flE50 fe far more prol)able. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 
^used 19 ;S a term of opprobrium* Chan^tl is perhaps the modem form of ^ 
Chandfila, the outca^ of the hilki so often mentioned in the Bajatarangini 
and elsewhere# ' » 

668 * The Kbli and D&gi are found in great numbers throughout tlie 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province. Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Native States were omitted wlien Table VIII A was being printed. 
They will be found at the;end of ttie tabic for those States, while the total 
for the Province in the British territoiy" tables is corrected in the 
They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have .included under 
the head D&gi those returned -as I)%ii Chanel, Hdli or Sepi. The 461 
D^gis of the Amhfila diyisibn returned themselves as Chanfil. In the 
Jiilandhar division 12,981 are returned as D^gi-Koli, 4,687 as Ddgi-Chan&l, 
48 as l)%i-Barh&i, and 1,188 as Sepi. The D&gis of tlic Hill States are all 
returned as Chanfil, except 3,228 shown as Dfigi in Mandi and 560 in 
Bilfispur, ^lUd the Hdllfi of Cbamha. Th^ Il^ilis are all returned from 
Chamba, where they number 16,228. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 
of that State, informs me that Hftli is the name given in Chamba to D%i or 
Chan&l I and that the H^is are a low caste, much above the Dumna and 
perhaps a little above the Chamar, who do all soi*ts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not intermarry with the 
Chamfir. The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior kind of 
IlfiU. The word is used in Amritsar and the neighbouring districts for any 

L: village menial wlio assists in agricnl- 

Koli divibionb. ture, just as Hftli means nothing 

1. UarbAi 4,064 j 3, Cliaulidn ... 11,610 more than ploughman in the plains, 

2. Baschni ... 5,018 J 4. DAgi ... 3,990 LyaJl t?l;isses both Sepis and 

“ llMis with D%is. The main sub- 

divisions retmued by tlie Kolis are given in the margin. The Dfigis show 
no large divisions. The Hushy&rpur Kolis are said to be divided into two 
sections, Andarla and Hfiharla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 
lower than the Cham4r. * 

659. The Rabar (Caste No. 176) . — ^The Behax or RihSra appears to be 

very closely allied to the Dtimna. He is found in the hills. Like the Diimna 
he works in bamboo, but like the Hesi he travels about as a strolling minstreh 
He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to furnish the 
music at Gaddi weddings. He is much dreaded as a sorcerer. He is an 
outcast. ^ - 

660. The Dosali (Caste No. 178). — DosiUi is a hill casfe of superior 
standing to the Cham&r, who ma kes the cups and platters of leaves which are 

ijir, Aadenon notSs on this, that in Kiiln Kolis, and in skort all outcasts, 

arnn^nunoiily described by tbe people as ddiar lc% (outsiders), is opposed to Oador Xre (insiders), 
wbicb latter term includes Kanets, apid (Hie better <*astos. The Words simply imply that the former 
ilass must remain outside tlie place Whi^e food is cooked and ^ter kept* while the latter may go 
ii^de. It is very prohsble that the terms Andarla aud Bibarla eamw the relation, in which the 
iespebtiva;,ne<!6ons of Kolis stand to eaeb other in this respect \ m^may bo that tbe two names 
aia^pUed to lilk^Obamlir and Ko]ii4‘l8^rion respective, wMd^4i ^^hava *aen above, meet on 
the Bndiydx|tur and lling^ 
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as^ .alilSuxi^ The W(|r4 u prh^^DOre tbe tquae of >a ocou|!er 

of a caste, aod is''deriVdd‘ £bra tmu, iihe mall pie(» of wiiA 
^iiioh , he piw the leases together; but the. Dos&li is said uot to maily .but 
of ijs o|)8te, 'f.i^bably many of them haw been retvroed as Kohs. 'Jb^ 
are a mirjr Itabr ca«te, but uot«ot 2 tca^ ; indeed if tb^y were, articles 'luade 
^ thein Wuld hardly* he'UBed for eating from. . ... 

68|. ; Tht HaH (Caste No. 18^- — ^This is also a hill easte, and returned 
from onlyt "i^y would appear to be general libourers, to make 

l>ric!^ ealtfi,' vegetables, Ac., for hue, and lo be somothiug like the 

Kuni^ tha plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 

662. The Ghai (Caste No. 191) .•*•1 am in absolute niteertahity regarding^ 

this caste, even «s to whether it u a caste at all. It was represented to me 
as A’s^arate . caste CalHd Ghdsi or Glidi, who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But thb derivation sounds suspicions. J ctn. obtain no trust wortby iuforma- 
rion about the caste, and I never heard of g^rass-cuttiug as a hereditary 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is not simply Kfaas or Khasia, 
.the great branch of the Kanets, and probably the representative of the 
ancient who once inhabited Kashmir and the western portion of the 

lower Himalayas j and that it has not b<|on written With a y instead of a 1; by 
w imorant enumerator. Mr. Anderson telle me that the woid GHdi is used 
in &ngra for a grass-cutter. 

PURBIA MENIALS. 

663. Tbe Purbia Menials. — The group for which the figures are given in 
•P. 838. Abstract No. l07 on the opposite page* have little in common in their place of 

origin, but much as they exist iu the Panjdb. They are all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces, who have for the most part come into the Paujdb 
with our troops. Some of them belong to castes whieh are properly agricul- 
tural ; but these men h%Ye as a rule settled down to menial occupations or 
taken to 8eFvIei!,..pud they are almost confined to the Panjdb Cantonments. 
They are almost alf Hindus. They will not need any lengthy^ description, 
for they, are essentially foreigners in the Panjdb. 

The Spr i (Caste No. 99) is a great tribe of Chamdrs whose head-quarters 
Aemi Oudh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably . identiou with 
the Kbii of the eastern districts of the plains who have already been described. 
The Kori. Chamdr seldom, works in leather, rather confining himself to 
weaving and general labour. In the Faujdb cantonments the lattw is his 
occupation. He is a coolie and grass-cutter, and not unfrequChtly takes 
service in the latter capacity or as a groom. - , 

The Ki^ (Chsts No. 119) or Kumbhi is a meat caste of cidti?w.tM» Very. 
Videly distributed over the eastern parts of Hindustdn and the Deecan. f A 
" good ea6te is the Kualm. With in h^d^she weeds the ,$og«Htfir 
" with her husband.’’ tltit in the cantonments of t% PfmjSfi they jaw 
^ generiily ' occupied, like other Pfirbis) in cutting grais, weaving Imd siwTuig 
as grooms ; and byetf said to keeppigjs. They we Of eOursO a' iW 
low caste ; lower m ; in s^iaf standing tliha onr hidig^otui a^^riouittiM : 

• oMtes., , , >■: ^ 

The^Jhtoiiwa (Oaafc Vo. i2l}.---Manjl)«^ the north-vt'eirterii.castee iaolnila ^ 
a j^e of thiB nhme; aim espeeuliy tqa ufniai'oOd oateaet o l s eio i , fibon^ ^ 
tlmie iUid also Jauwdm Rl^ta nd Bsilyas. Thenaaaeisoi^fN^iolN 
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'ia^xiiipi But the ^ . 

^o' th©:€ilktSiT tribe of tw^iiahae. 
n hb^ees,' coneider^jle ^- 

Jaiswiras. %ey also frj^ueiitiy 


cioaeijrijpluaa wilfc the KhjrfakB, 

^ trifc^- They 

'efiftional waleh mail arid thief of , ilj^;f|fff9iJ!!tih-^^ Pro- 
tlie only pari of India wher^^thewo lOCCtij]^^ 
iet, , It is said that lliolr name is dorived frojii pdsff, a nooseV^iMlth^ 

, the|r. bri™^ is tiiaj,^f dunbing^ the toddy palin by meafis iSf ‘a 

ana making toddy. They are a vefy low a^icl great keepers of 

piftSf aiad m c^bnmeats of '^^e PiWnc?they are ,gf^n emploj' *4 in 
eoIlec|;ip|g,a4d'|elIixig v ^ - f . , , 
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